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Aht. I.—1. The Test-u^ct Reporter. No$. 1 and II. 

2. Statement of the Case of the Protestant Dissenters petitioning for 

Relief from the Corporation and Test Acts. Third Edition. 

3. The Necessity of the Corporation and Test Acts maintained, in a 

Biief Review of the Statement of the Case of the Protestant 

Dissenteps. 

4. Letter to the. Right Honorable George Canning, on the Repeal of 

the Corporation and Test Acts. By John Bowring. 

/VS we deem the question of the justice and policy of im¬ 
mediately repealing the Sacramental Test imposed by the 
two acts of Charles II, coiuiAonly called the Corporation and 
Test Acts, to be one of deep interest to the public, and of great 
importance to the character of the legislature, our readers will 
probably md, be displeased to see us ('uter upon it at some 
h'ligtb, and Ave shall do so rather Historically than argunieiita- 
tively. The Dissenters, from very mistaken views of policy, 
huA e suiYered not only the country, but themselves, to forget, 
or overlook, both the facts and arguments on wliicJi the discus¬ 
sion must turn ; and it becomes necessary rather minutely to 
go over the grouiul of history, in order the*better to decide on 
the measures which policy requires. 

We shall not be suspected of any pronencss to rest the 
settlement of a question so important, and one which 
regards the common rights of all honest members of. a com¬ 
munity, on arguments of authority and antiquity, on principles 
established in tiiiTCs which, to say the least of them, could not 
well be better siiited than our own to the calm discussion of 
important principles; but in deference to those with wjiom 
antiquity is virtue, and precedent is justice, we shall not be 
throwing away our time«u we detail certain historical facts; 
facts from which the public may judge how far these boasted 
bulwarks of the constitution had the sanction of forethought 
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and design; how fur they euu bo suid Uy derive any auVhority 
whatever from tlie views of their iustitvitors ; how fur they are 
fairly applicable to existing circumstances; and whetherj in 
short, the man who supports the continuance, for a moment, 
of the system of exclusion has not the same task imposed on 
him as if he were now proposing the enactment of such a code. 
In considering the expediency of intermingling such materials 
with any sound fabric of society, the sober legislator Avould 
have, of course, to Aveigh the undoubted evils in Avhich such 
civil drstinctions necessaril)' iinolve the community, against 
the contingent dangers against which he seeks it* provide ; and 
must be prepared to justify the absurdities and anomalies in 
which a religious test involves those Avho sliould take upon them¬ 
selves the task t'itlu'r of enforcing it, whicli no man ventures to 
contemplate, or virtually abandoning it ])y repeated suspetisioii, 
according to the strange course adopted by the concentrated 
wisdom of the nation. 

The Corporation and Test Acts are two enduring records of 
the diA-isions and absurdities of a disgraceful and pvofligate reign. 
The date of their birtli bears Avith it an evil omen. They are 
the deformities Avhich one might expect to groAv out of unhealthy 
elements; they arc so odious and inapplicable to the present state 
of society, that their advocates justify their existence only by 
their annual nullification; yet the love of poAA'er, and the charm 
Avhich some men (especially priests) feel in maintaining su¬ 
periorities and distinctions, hoAvever frivolous, and even mis¬ 
chievous, will, most likely, render these disgraceful statutes t he 
objects of an obstinate defence, Avbich Avill yield to nothing but 
necessity, or to the growing incapacity of finding advocates to 
put a plausible face upon such imbecility, folly, and tyranny. 

At the restoration of Charles IJ, singular aa'us the position of 
the Churcli of England, and of those Avhom faithless ajid 
arbitrary measures ^ afterwards formed into the body Avhich 
assumed the name of Protestant Dissenters. The immediate 
questions in debate Avere not what were to be the relatiAc 
positions of an Established Church formed on a previously de¬ 
termined'basis, and a body of Dissenters adopting a distinct 
form, A'cral distinct forms, of worship and disciplim*, but 

Avhat ought in future to be thy form of the Protestant Church; 
and this question continued to bo, or was professed to be, the 
subject of inquiry during a considerable portion of his reign. 
The different sects of the reformers had not been used to 


establish separate communions; oV the contrary, there Avas 
no .sin they coutemplated Avith more ularm than that of schism; 
occasional conformity, at least, Avas alAA'ays practised even 
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between those who differed in other respects very widely. 
One of the rules which the Puritans imposed on themselves in 
15H7 wusj that tliey should endeavour to wipe off the imputation 
of schism, iuasnuich as the brethren connuunicated with the 
Chtm:h in the word and sacrainents^ aiul in all other things 
except its corruptions. When the Prcsl)yterian Church was 
established, objections were made to separate congregations 
for th(' Ind('])endents, ^vho alh'ged for tljcinselvcs tljat they 
agreed in essential points, and v\'ould coiuniunicatc occasionally 
with the Jh'csbyterian Ciiurch, anti ret^oive its members to 
communion in return. After the Restoratioii, till persecution 
and proscription gradually separated Protestants into denomi'- 
nations, and made an abstinence from coninmnion a point of 
honour; nay even after the Aet of IFniformityitself, the Disseu- 
ticjit Protestants made a practice of conforming to the Epis¬ 
copal Church, to such an extent, at least, as left the sacra¬ 
mental test a most inefficient means of keeping them out of the 
l)Osses.sioFi of ajiy office for which it was a <|ualiffcation, if we 
arc to suppose'that such a design was in the original contempla¬ 
tion of its j)ronu)ters. 

It is v'(‘ll known that the Presbyterians were active co- 
operators in the restoration of (Charles. 'They possessed the 
piiiicipal political ])ower, and in his declaration from l^reda, 
he had “ declared a liberty to tender consciences, and that 
no man should be disejuieted or called in (juestion for dif¬ 
ferences of opinion in matters of religion, which do not dis¬ 


turb the peace of the kingdom,” Tlu* manner in which this 
full liberty was contemplated, as likely to he carried into effect, 
Avas, doul)tl(*ss, the settlement of the discipline and ritiial of 
the Church on a comprehensive basis, llow far such a scheme 
of comprehension was possible or ])robablo, it is lujt for us to 
determine; but it is clear that no system which should create 
a still wider line of separation could Ivave htei\ looked to, still 
less one wliich would impose civil penalties and disabilities on 
those wlioiu it should exclude from their then state of actual 


conformity. 

Some <»f the (‘arliest measures of king Cliarlcs's reign held 
out the promise of such a project of vecoueiliation ns should 
promote a closer *union in the Protestant Clmi*cli than that 
Avhich arose from the occasional conformity ]»ractisod liy those 
Avlu), under protest against its corruptions, still made it a p«;int 
of conscience to UA'oid tlie charge of schism. The Presbyterian 
clergy even retained their Hvings ; the king declared an inten¬ 
tion of revising tlie Liturirv, to remove or conciliate obnoxious 
points; and endeavours Avere making to embrace all parties under 
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a tolerant and comprehensive ICpiscopal Clnircii. While all this 
was in net^otiation, the act was passed wliich is commonly 
called the Corporation Act ; and, bearing in mind the sort of 
chnrcli n Inch it was then in avo\ved contemplation to establish, 
and the feelings of the government and the church towards 
those who afterwards became, but were not ihen^ Dissenters, 
Ave pro(;eed to remind our readers briefly of the history of this 
act and of the nature of those regulations, for which subse(]uent 
enactmenls and altered feelings provided victims, which Avere 
not and eoidd not have been contemplated by the framers. 

'I'he Corporation Act was designed to constitute a temporary 
tribunal for settling (piestions, as to who were the rightful pos¬ 
sessors of ollices, which, after so much civil discussion, had 
naturally rival claimants, among whom the restored govenimcnt 
reckoned its faA'ouritcs Avhom it sought to put in possession 
by summary process. In the House of Commons, the act 
passed merely as an authority to appt)iiil commissioners to 
determine, these (piestions ; with very extended powers, no 
doubt, to reinoA'o, as arbitrarily as they pleased, •^persons Avhom 
they should consider dangerous to tlie restored dynasty, from 
their principles and connexions with the dissolved goviu-nmonl. 
To those whom they sliould establish or confirm, tlu'y were 
directed to administer the oath of allegiance and supremacy, 
together with an oath disclaiming the lawfulness of bearing arms 
against the king, and a declaration disavowing “ the Solemn 
League and Covenant.” 

^VlleIl this bill, liowever, came up to the House of Lords, a 
disposition showed itself for making this statute subservient 
to a more extensive zeal for the “ preservation of the publics 
peace both in church and state,” and the bill was in con- 
secpience wholly remodelled. The new plan went so far as to 
re<piirc all corporations to renew their charters, and to vest in 
the king a perpetaal power of appointing to the principal 
(jft\(!es. The Commons, on the bill coming back in this form, 
manifested great indignation at such an attempt to convert a 
temporary expedient arising out of a present emergency into 
‘ a permanent change,” and tiny demanded a conference. In 
conferenct', after several meetings, the Lords gave way, and the 


Houses were nearly agreed,< Avhen, unforturtatcly, an adjourn¬ 
ment took place. On their re-assembling, the Lords rallied 
agajii, and proposed the famous clause which now alTects the 
Dissenters, and by w'hich it is provided tliat, after the coin- 
inissioii (which was to last two yearsj should expire (IfKxI), no 
person should be placed in any office of magistracy or place of 
employment in the government of cities, boroughs, &c., who 
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Imd not within one year next before election taken the sacra¬ 
ment of the J^^ord’s Supper, according to the rites of the Church 
(*f England, besides taking the oaths, and making the declara¬ 
tion before mentioned. The Commons at length assented to 
this sort of compromise, and the bill accordingly so passed. 

There can be little doubt against whom this clause (the only 
part of the act which is of a permanent character) was ilirccted. 
In the first places, as wu have already observed, the .bod}^ of 
Protestant Dissenters, against Avhom the act afterwards ope¬ 
rated, did not then exist; and it would require a belief in some 
very far-sighted sagacity in the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
to suppose that they already contemplated the cstabiislimcnt of 
a church so exclusive as to make many of the very p(‘rsoiis u'ho 
then concurred in the enactment before them, tiie immediaUi 
subjects of its ojjeration, Tlic clause in (piestion was not to 
take effect till after two years, 'fhe tlien actual holders of 
oflices, and those who should come in during th(‘ two years, 
were not retpiired to evince acUial conformity to the existing 
church; but ii was provided that all should conform lo the 
('xtcTTt of communion, after the two years, during which, if 
there was any faitli in promises, the church u'as to have l)Cconie 
free from most of the obj(*ctions wliicli then (existed against it 
in many honest minds, and to be one to which few, if any, 
of Ihc persons on whom the weight afterwards fell, would 
serui)le the most complete conformity. Who believed, wlion 
tins act j)assctl, that before the time it should come into opera¬ 
tion, the ('hurch of Englai 1(1 would liave shut its door^ to mery 
prospect of conmiunion with any but its tlioroiigh-going mem- 
i>crs? Wliat Presbyterian, when he concurred, as uumlun's did, 
in passing this bill, anticipated such future proceedings as 
would make it operate against its very advocates^ 

In the next ])lace it should be observed, that from the uaturi; 
of tlu; Test itself, and the previous history of its application, the. 
obj('ct manifestly was, to guard against dangers to arise, not from 
Protestants, Imt Catholics. We have already seen that, as the 
practice of Protestant sects then stood, and, still more, as the 
constitution of the Church of England had every prospect of 
soon being, the imposition of a sacrameatul I'est woidd he 
neither a proof of thorough attachment to the establishment, 
nor a means of kt'eping out of office even a known coascieutious 
scrupler against many of its forms and ordinauces, ^ 

The sacrament liad been often used as a Test, but always of 
Catholicism, till the exclusive system of the church ultimately 
created a body of Protestant Dissidents, who begun, as a 
point of lionour, to refuse that communion M'hich thej'^ had not 
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scrnpletl till it was imposed upon them. The hrst law, requiring 
the taking of the sacrament (to which it was found the C'atho- 
lics objected, though they ofteti conformed so far as to attend 
service) was passed in the 3rd James I, imposing that ordi¬ 
nance, as well as general conformity, on converted recusants. 
'J'here is no trace of the legislature conceiving that a Protestant 
would object to such a conformity. From 1614, the House of 
Commons was in the habit of imi)Osing the taking of the sacra¬ 
ment on its members, “for the eecurity of the House, that no 
Papist sit among us.’’ Mr.Love, in the debate on the Toleration 
Act, says, “I had the honour to sit here in the long parliament, 
and it was then the wisdom of the House to .see whether ire 
v^ere all ProteHt(t)tts, by ordering all to receive the sacrament.” 
In 1661 (the very year the Corporation Act passed) there were 
fifty-six Presbyterians in the House, aud only one, or at most 
two, had any objection to communicate. It is therefore idle to 
suppose, that if it had been the intent of the legislature to 
exclude all but Church of -Fngland men (and Cluirch of England 
men of the exclusive character which they did n«t then possess, 
hut actpiired by subsequent enactments) it would not have 
selected some Test more adapted to the purpose. 

The Act of Uniformity, however, soon destro} cd the hopes 
which liad been built on the promises of a tyrant, aiul restored 
the Church of England to strictness and severity of rule anil 
discipline, 'riiose persons wlio, by its provisions, were by 
degrees dragooned into that body which has been since known 
by the name of Protestant Dissenters, became subjected 
throughout this reign, to severe visitations for any open 
exercise of a distinct Avorsliip. It is difticult to trace all the 
shiftings of their position tlirougli the selhslmess and intrigues 
which frequently entangled them. Novv' courted by the king 
for some purpose of Jiis owni, to assist in plaiis of toleration— 
now leagued witlu. other Protestants to (H)pose at all risks the 
evil designs of the court—-hut always cajoled in the cud by 
both sides—the allies of each when wanting their assistance— 
the victims of each when tlicir assistance was useless—the 
.history of the Dissenters is an instructive example of the fra¬ 
gility of any alliance which tlie oppressed may form with any 
luxly' of oppressors—of the 7 '^anity of the saevitice made l)y con¬ 
fiding patience to despotic will—and of the faithlessness of 
hierarchies, and courts, and kings. 

Still, however, after the passing of the Act of Uniformity, 
and even when practical nonconformity would have been severely 
punished, it does not seem that the sacramental Test would have 
been the plan to which a sagacious politician would have had 
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recourse, to work tlie cxclusi<>n of all persons l)ut such us were 
thoroughly affected to tlie churcli; aiul in the absence of a plan 
suitable to such an end, wc may reasonably doubt whether it was 
then in view. In 166J5, liaxter, at a meeting of ministers, wa^> the 
public advocate for communion in the parish churches ; and at 
another meeting in 166(5, it was agreed that communion with 
the Church of Englantl was in itself lawful and good. StilUng- 
fieet dates any thing like a complete separation, from the time 
of the king*s indulgence, under wln(;li meeting-housc.s were 
built, in 1671-2. The sacramental Test, therefore, long con¬ 
tinued no bar to Protestant nonconformists. 


In this stale of things we arrive at the second bulwark of 
the Constitution,” against the arts of tlie sectaries, vi/. the 
I'est Act passed in 1(5/2. It is true, that, after the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity, in 1673, a bill had been brouglit into 
the House of Commons in the same year, which, thougii its plan 
and provisions are not ktunvii, seems to have been intended to 


place all offices in the hands of persons 
Church of England;” but its failui*e is 


‘‘ conformable to the 
evidence of the feeling 


ou the subject, u'hilc its introduction bears tCvStiniony to the 


conclusion, that soni(*thing more than the sacramental Test M as 
tlien ^v'anted, if the object M'as, to keep out Protestant Noncon¬ 
formists. In I 67 I, the king began to assume his dispensive 


power, and the objection of tlio Protestant Nonconformists to 
tlie principle of such an indulgence in their own favour, which 
ought to have secured them (as in fact to a great di'gree it diti) 
the gratitude of the constitutional party, made the court their 
deadliest enemy, and frustrated many suhsccpient efforts for 
their legitimate relief from the consetpiences lirouglit on them 
by the statutes in which they concurred in order to restrain the 
imminent dangers from Popery. 

In 1672-3, parliament met in great and well-founded appre¬ 
hension of the king^s designs, and M’ith a sti*ong conviction on 


the part of the friends of good government, even though inem- 
liers of the churcli, that the true policy of the lovers of their 
country was, to knit all Protestants together. The Nonconform- 
isl.s had similar views and wishes, and were disposed to make all 
saerilices to promote the popular union and strength. At tlie 
same time that theDonmions repn bated the king’s indulgence, 
a general feeling was expressed, that Protestant Dissenters ought 
io have a legal, not an illegal toleration, and a hill was ord»a,'ed 
to bo brought in for their ease. The hill passed the Commons. 
The Lords concurred in the principle, but liaving made amend¬ 
ments Avhich created delay, the king, by one of the tricks, which 
several times during his reign defeated all the exertions of par- 
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liamcnt to extricate the Dissenters from the exclusion in whicii 
they wore involved, compelled a hasty adjoumuieilt, iuul thus 
defeated the measure. During the progress of these discMissions, 
it had been proposed to exclude Protestant Nonconformists from 
parliament (us was most effectually done in the case of Catholics 
during this reign), but the proposal was rejected by a very large 
majority. 

On the ^'ery next day to the one in which it was resolved thus 
to relieve Protestant Dissenters, it was determined to take mea¬ 
sures to of Popery and soon after was 

introduced the Test Act, which bears tlie title of “ An Act for 
preveiiting danger which may happen from Popish Recusants,” 
and it moved forward through its stages concurrently with the act 
to relieve Protestant Nonconformists. At one time it was pro¬ 
posed to forward the latter bill first; but the Protestant Dis¬ 
senters concurred in opposing this, being desirous of throwing 
no obstacle in the Avay of the measure levelled against the 
court. Alderman Love (who was one of the very few, if not 
the only one whom the Test affected prejudicially,'as he scmpled 
the communion) declared his wish as a Dissenter to be, “that an 
effectual security might be found against Popery, and that 
nothing might interpose till this w'as done.” The supply was 
delayed till the Test Act was secured, by being passed with the 
greatest rapidity j and the supply once obtained, the act, which 
followed w ith slower steps for the relief of Protestant Dissen¬ 
ters, fell to the ground, as did several subsequent attempts by 
parliament to accomplish this object. They were defeated by 
tricks on the part of the court, whose policy it was, at once to 
punish the Dissenters for thwarting its views, and to keep them 
in dependence, in the hope of securing their co-operation in 
measures of indulgence to its peculiar favourites. 

Whether the Dissenters acted wisely on this occasion has 
been doubted ; whether they acted on the true principles of 
justice and religious charity, may be still more (piestioned ; but 
it is somewhat hard that they, whose self-denial and religious 
antipathies (if they must be so called) helped to save both the 
constitution and the church itself from more imminent dangers 
than have ever since threatened either, should be treated as 
persons against whose disaffection the statutes in question 
were aimed; and that acts, which are a standing memorial of 
their zeal and self-sacrifice to the common interest, should be 
reckoned and preserved as safeguards against their machina¬ 
tions. . 

We must say too, that the Dissenters are also somewhat hardly 
dealt by, when their subsequent trials are held up as a moral 
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retribution for their concurrence in abritlp^iiig the liberties of 
their fellow Christians. He must l)e a stout ussertor of political 
justice in the abstract, who can make no allowances for the fears 
of good and virtuous men, who saw the government, and an army 
of foreigners in the hands of men from whom every thing tyran¬ 
nical and base, in politics and bigotry, was certain to flow ; 
when the Exchequer was shut, the laws suspended, and a war 
begun, which had for its object to destroy the only Protestant 
power in Europe. It is not, at least, for those who no^/punish 
the Dissenters for their concurrence in resisting such dangers, 
to make lights either of the peril which existed, or of the merit 
of the sacrifice; and Avere it not so, the reasoning has always 
appeared to us as something beneath contempt which would 
punish one generation for the errors of another. Such rea¬ 
soning should propose to establish a Cordon Sanitaire around 
London now, on account of the plague of 1665. 

The Test Act avows itself to be intended “ to prevent danger 
which may happen froni Pfqnsh liecnsantSy* and for this pur¬ 
pose it provide,s, that every person admitted into oflico, civil or 
military, or receiving any pay, fee, or wages, by reason of any 
patent or grant from the king, or having any command or place 
of trust from or under him, or by his authority, or by authority 
derived from him, or who shall be admitted into services or 
employment in the household of his majesty, or of the duke of 
Yorkf^ shall take the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abju¬ 
ration, and subscribe the declaration against transul)stantiation, 
and shall, within three (afterwards extended to six) months, 
receive the Sacrament according to tlie usage of the Church of 
England, aiul produce a certificate thereof; under the penalty 
of incapacity for the office, and avoidance of the appointment, 
and (in case of acting without compliance) of being subject, 
oji conviction, to disability for suing in any court of justice, 
acting as a guardian, executor, or admiiustrq,tor, oi receiving a 
legacy or gift, or l)eariiig any office in England or Wales ; and 
also to the payment of a fine of 500/., the whole of wiiich goes 
to the informer, and therefore is not mitigable by the Crown, 
nor, us it seems, within the statute of limitations. 

There is no doubt that this act would operate lo exclude 
those Protestant Nonconfornusts,^^ the numbers of whom prt)- 
bably began to increase, and soon after became considerable, 
who should scruple to join in coiniminion Avitli the church ^and 

* This curious connection in the same clause of The king, his heirs 
and successors/’ with a prifate individual “ the duke of York,” who 
might die the next day, remains a striking proof of the haste and personal 
feelings which dictated these statutes. 
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though this was an effect of the act which tlie recent and partial 
nature of Protestant objections would render little attended to 
at the time, yet the grievance, such as it was, was not designed 
by Parliament, and immediate steps were taken to remove it. 
On the meeting of the House in October, 16/3, after a long 
adjournment, a bill was ordered in for “ A general Test to dis¬ 
tinguish between Protestants and Papists'* The object was, 
to repeal the Sacramental Test, which, besides serving its ancient 
office of keeping out Catholics, n-as found to have become trou¬ 
blesome to Protestants, ami to form another which should meet 
the precise emergency ; but this, too, fell to the ground by an 
immediate prorogation. On the House meeting again in Janu¬ 
ary following, another bill w’as immediately ordered “ for a 
general Test, to distinguish between Protestants and Papists, 
and to prevent the danger and further grou th of Popery,” and 
the Test proposed by this act was a declaration against Popery, 
which was afterwards, in fact, adopted in regulating the qualifica¬ 
tion for sitting in Parliament; but this bill was defeated too by 
a prorogation after second rciiding and commitmunt. The king 
at the same time revoked liis indulgence, and not only pre¬ 
vented Parliament from granting legitimate reli(‘f, but took care 
that whenever the execution of the law was pressed on him, ah 
regarded Papists, the Protestants should feel it c<[ualiy. It 
^vas probably thus that the malignant grouping together of the 
two parties in a common persecution, first created the iucoirect 
and confused notion which has so long existed, as to the pur¬ 
poses of tlic legislature in passing the acts ; and thus the real 
cause of what we are entitleil to consider as tlie accidental 
proscription of tlu' Dissenters has been forgotten, and their 
perpetual exclusion, which was never thought of at the time, 
has been deemed a solemn decision and determinate forethought 
of our wise and well-judging ancestors- J’lie king carefully 
nurtured the scedg of liigh-church prejudice; and priestly 
appetites, when once whetted for the bumpiet of persecution, 
are not easily allayed, except in the blood of tlie victims marked 
out for destruction. Even in ](>80, bills were passing through 
Parliament for relieving the Dissenters; one of which was 
stolen when ready for the king’s assent, and others were 
defeated by prorogations ; tli^i House of Cowmous having only 
time to pass this nieinoral)le resolution, which ought ever to be 
quoted with the Test and C^orporation Acts, as a feeble attempt 
on tftie part of the Parliament of Charles, to do itself justice in 
the eyes of posterity, and to prevent the misconstruction which 
has attended its acts, “ Resolved, nem, eon,y that it is the 
opinion of this House, that the prosecution of Protestant Dis- 
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centers upon the penal laws is at this time grievous to the sub¬ 
ject, a u'eakening of the Protestant interest, an eueouvagement 
to Popery, aiul dangerous to tlie peace of the kingdom.’' 

In the mean time, Parliament had seen a necessity for taking 
still stronger measures against the Catholics. Five years after 
the Test Act had passed, another was brought forward, which 
recites, that the previous provisions ^Miad not had the desired 
effect, by reaaon of the free acceas ivhich Fopish Iteeiisants 
have had to his majesty f and proceeds to proviile for excluding 
tliem from Parliament. The evil of the former Test was, how¬ 
ever, now seen and avoided by providing another, which Parlia¬ 
ment hatl in vain endeavoured to substitute altogether for the 
former provision, namely, a declaration to be made and signed 
against l^opery specifically, as a (puditication for sitting in Par¬ 
liament, and also for acting as a sworn servant of his majesty. 

If the constitutional party dreaded any tiling from Protestant 
Dissenters, through 'what channel would it more readily flow 
than through Parliamcntaiy influence ? Mow can those who 
now make adpiissum to Parliament the last boon eoncedable 
to Catliolics, iiolievo that their ancestors willingly allowed any 
wdiom tlu'y considered dangerous to retain that position, while 
tliey excluded them from others W'here they must have been 
comparatively harmless ? 

Tlu; Dissenters, w'earied by persecution, found some ease 
under the iudvdgences of James 11, but their doing so only con¬ 
verted the church authorities into enemies, whom the posses¬ 
sion of power stimulated to tlie aimse of it. At the. accession 
of William, tlic feeling of antipathy against Dissenters (though 
not HO strong as that against the Catholics) had attained great 
powtn*, and tiuit monarch himself, unable to perceive the causes 
and intrigues by which this unnatural division of tJie Protestant 
intere.st had grown up and been fostered, struggled in vain to 
slum' its alisurdity, and to put an end to its existence. 

11 coidd not escape tlu^ common sense ot’ such an ohseiwer, 
that a test of the sort in use w'as, of all othej*s, most clumsy and 
iueflieieut, even if its objects W'erc supposed to be as extensive 
as they were asserted to he. If the state appvehendetl danger from 
any peeuliav principles or courses of action, and relied on the 
religious feeling of,the party for its protection, it was obviously 
best to avail itself of the religious sanction in a clirect manner, 
by some oath aimed at tlie object in view. “ I hope,” said 
William, “ yo\i are all sensible tliat tliero is a necessity for 
some law to settle the oaths to be taken by all persons to be 
admitted to such places. *l recommend it to your cave to make 
a speedy provision for it, and as 1 doubt not but you will sufli- 
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ciently provide against Papists, so I hope you will leave room 
for the admission of all Protestants that are able and willing 
to serve/’ Attempts wove made in Parliament to act on these 
wise suggestions, but many who in days of adversity had been 
glad to receive the aid of the .Dissenters in preserving even the 
church from ruin, now detennined on supporting monopoly and 
exclusion at all hazards ; the design failed in the Lorils, and 
the court thought itself fortunate to succeed in being allowed 
to withdraw a similar measure for relief pending in the Com¬ 
mons, by a majority of 116 to 114. 

Meantime the Dissenters had gradually seiJarated more and 
more completely from the eburcb, and occasional cbnformity had 
as gradually decreased. The conscienciousness and consistency 
of the Dissidents, tijerefore, by degrees gave an increased 
force and operation to the Corporation and Test Acts ; bnt still 
conformity in communion was by no means unfrecpient; and in 
the reign of Queen Anne, churclimen began to see the inefticucy 
of the existing acts, and to tliink of providing a remedy, instead 
of setting to uork to consider whether tluit ywy inetlicaey 
(wJiicJi of course, was then not half so glaring us it must have 
been when the acts originally passed) was not a proof that 
they erred in supposing it to have been the design and 
purpose of their ancestors to exclude all non-conformists. 
From 1/02 to IJH^ many earnest discussions arose; and in 
the latter year the AVhigs made a base and infamous bargain 
with lord Nottingham, by wduch an act was passed to enforce* 
a perfect conformity; hut Parliament had the grace to defeat 
an attempt to make the Corporation and Test Acts irrevoeahlt* 
by inserting them in the articles of Union with Scotland, Avlutse 
Presbyterian subjects, though belonging to an establishment 
at home, have, by a strange absurdity in our law, become 
incapable of serving their otvn king, as soon us they cross into 


the country where jio resides. 

Early in the reign of George I, some symptoms of relenting 
from high-church feeling w'as manifested in tlie repeal of the 
Occasional Conformity Act. This proceeding tvas, by many 
.Dissenters at the time, considered as a sort of legislative sanc¬ 


tion of the old practice of their ancestors, and tliis feeling w as 
further promoted by what was considered as* a sort of regula¬ 
tion which seemed to favour and contemplate occasional con¬ 
formity, when it was provided that corporate officers should 
not‘‘raAe their msignia to non-conformist places of w'orship. 
Occasional conformity has, iiowevcr, it appears, never been in 
favour among conscientious Dissenters, who, whatever they 
might otherwise have done, object to any sort of religious com- 
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munloii for secular ends, whicli can be construed into a syml)ol 
of that union with the establishment, which llicy on other occa- 
si()n>s disavow. 

Tlio debates and discussions on the Occasional Conformity 
Acts, gave rise to controversies, in which many able divines, 
both in and out of the church, took part, of whom Sherlock on 
the one side, and Hoadley on the other, maybe considered us 
the leaders. The former’s Arguments against a Repeal of 
the Corporation and Test Acts,” are regarded by churchmen 
as the best defence of the employment of a religious ordinance 
for a secular purpose—an employment, we believe, utterly 
unknown in iiiiy other Christian state. Hoadley’s Common 
Rights of Subjects Defended” is, on the other hand, a pi'oduc- 
tion which breathes a high and liberal feeling, and which the 
low-church party, as ^v•cll as the Dissenters, have always justly 
admired and valued. 

From this period, during the nnnaindcr of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, endeavours were at remote intervals made for repealing 
or modifying these acts. I^lic most favourable division xviiich 
the Dissenting cause ever obtained M’as tliat on Mr. JScaiifoy's 
motion in 17^9, ■which was lost by 122 to 102. For near 
tliirty years the Dissenters Iiave remained inactive. Their 
proscription has been practically moderated to a very great 
extent; but it would appear, that the nearer the approach is 
made to alisolute nullity of o])eration, and to concession of 
the utter impolicy and impossibility of ever putting such laws 
n execution, the closer the good churchman binds them to his 
heart, the more reverently he treasures them up as the liadge 
of helotism, as the bright and bla/ing evidence of his Pharisaic 
superiority over his less holy, less orthodox brothers. 

In the reign of Ceorge 1 began, and in that of George II 
gradually increased, the practice of quietly getting rid of the 
iueonveiiiences which inadvertent Churehmo?i as well as Dis- 
sei.ters, experienced from the Test laAvs. This was effected by 
means of Indemnity acts, which now annually pass, enlarging 
the time for qualifying to some period, before the arrival of which 
a similar act is again provided. We must bestow a fcAV words 
on these yearly licences to freemen, to do Avhat no Immun 
[>ower ought to attempt to prcvci;t their doing, because it has 
become the fashion of late, to persiiad(! the J^issenters to be 
<|uiet with this yoke about their necks, under the pretence ^lat 
the yoke is annually removed; and (what by no means follows), 
that it may be safely assianed they will always be so nullified 
by all future ministries, who will for ever be liberal and thought¬ 
ful enough to take care that the wisdom of our ancestors shall 
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(for the purpose e supp<)sf of proving rtiai wisdom) annually 
be made f<«)lishnt'ss. 

Dissenters have never been satisfied, and Ave do not sec how 
they should be, that this yearly boon to them of liberty to 
exist, was ever intended to apply, or, in fact (if the point Avere 
mooted), does apply to them. 1^110 aets purport to relieve 
omissions, in not having tidien the Church of England sacra¬ 
ment, through ignorance of the hxw, absence, or some unavoid¬ 
able accident.” The Dissenter considers himself only insulted 
by this boon, offered him on a [jretence M-bich be disavoAvs to 
his most beneficent persecutor avIio stretches out his charity 
with a lie on his lips. Nay, the Dissenters Avho availed them- 
sehes of the benefit of these statutes Avcrc (when the applica¬ 
tion AA'as made to parliament in 178 !)) upbraided with st) doing, 
by the minister of tlu' day. Lord "North contended, that the 
Test Acts tvere ttml ong/tt lo he carried into fidl etfect,” 
though he said, he bclie\'ed, ‘‘ some had introduced themselves 
into Corporations relying on the ludcinniiy Acts.” 'riiis sort 
of mental fraiul,” he argued, “ dul not recommVnd them lo the 
indulgence of the legislature. What they did, aa'us an abuse 
and evasion of an act of parliament, which solemnly and sub¬ 
stantially required that the Test should be given truly and 
fairly.” Such was the feeling of the churchmen of the period, 
Avhen the question Avas last fully discussed, and yet Dissenters 
are now gra\^ely tohl (the acts remaining as tliey AV('re), that 
they have no practical ,gWe?Y(!//cc,” that tlu; statutes they 
complain of arc, and arc mount to be, a dead letter, and that 
they only cry out for their repeal, from perversity and a spirit 
of factious restlessness. 

But there are many other reasons Avhy these indemnities (cay'u 
supposing them to be fairly applicable to Dissenters, and that a 
secretary of state may now as honestly iipliraid them for not 
considering the protection ample, as Lord North did for fancy¬ 
ing they had any title Avhatevcr to the relief) are not, and never 
can be satisfactory to the Dissenters, or to any free man Avho 
wishes to have the same civil rights as his neighbours, and to 
possess them on soinctliing better than a yearly lease. The 
Dissenters have fully expressed their opinion on this subject, in 
the “ Statement ” of their Vase. After detailing the indirect 
mode in which the relief (if intended for them) comes, they say. 


^IVhere previous conformity is actually called for, as it often may 
be, the Indemnity Acts are wholly useless. They do not remove the 
legal incapacity j of which any one in Avhoin the appointment lies 
may avail himself, if he chooses the right time jirevious to formal 
admission. There api)car& to be nothing to prevent even the official 
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orguiin, from whom &ucU appointments are received, 11*0111 considering 
tl^maelves bound or entitled to make previous ilKlUiry into the legal 
edacity of the proposed recipients,’^ and it may be observed, in con¬ 
firmation of this view, that in 1817, an act was expressly passed to 
remove doubts in a tmrticular case, by directly empowering the secre¬ 
taries of state, &c. to deliver commissions in the navy without the 
obligation of jireviously seeing that the parties took the oaths and 
subscribed the declarations recpiiretl by law. The legal incapacity 
invalidates all elections where the objection is taken) and tiius no 
.Dissenter can be elected into an office, f(>r*which there is a rival can¬ 
didate, on whose behalf any one chooses to give previous notice of 
his opponent’s dincpialiiicalion : so that any single individual possesses 
the arbitrary power (which lias been sometimes exercised, and in 
some co»*poralions prevents any attempt at electing a Dissenter) of 
wantonly, and at his own caprice, preventing not merely a Dissenter, 
but an inadvertent churchman, from filling a situation to which his 
station, talents, or the good opinion of his countrymen, may entitle 
him to aspire. If, tis has been maintained, the Bank of England, 
the East-lndia, Russia and South-Sea C'ompanies, the College of 
Physicians, and many other incorporated or chartered institutions, are 
w ithin the compass of the Test Laws, it is obvious that it is jiublic 
opinion—not an indemnity act—which prevents the operation of 
enactments, that may, in any time of popular excitement, be directed 
to the most vexatioius and oppressive purposes. 

‘ I he legal ofliciencyof the Indemnity Acts, as to pi'otcction from 
penalty, is imperfect (even if it be admitted that they extend to 
intentional non-confonnists), as they afford no protection to a cou-con- 
formist, if his election or appointment he so shortly after the passing 
of one Indemnity Act that the six months shall expire, and the action 
he brought and tlie jiulgment obtained, befon*. the succeeding Indem¬ 
nity A(‘t. The niimbev of persons tims exposed depends upon the 
iiiterval between the consecutive Acts, wliicli varies from year to year j 
so that sometimes all those elected or appoinlcd within the first two 
months, at other times within the first six months, after tlie passing 
of the respective annual Acts are, notwithstanding such act.s, liable 
to the penalty of 500/., and perhaps to all the 4)ther penalties and 
disabilities imposed by the Test Act, if the proceedings bo immediate. 
U is also doubted, whether in eases where the election or a])pointmcnt 
i-s after om* Indemnity Act, and the six months expire without con¬ 
formity before the succeeding Act, the penalties and disabilities do 
not attach, without the benelit of any indemnity, if the offending 
))arty persists (as a consistent Dissenter must) in refusing to comply 
with the Test. * 

* They place the most important libcrlios on a tenure of mere 
sufferance—on a yearly charter—of which accident or the mere caprice 
or negligence of a minister may prevent the renewal. Precarious 

* As in fact is tlic practice in inany cases, and particularly in some coun¬ 
ties, where no magistrate is allowed to take his seat on the liench without 
producing his certificate of eoufonnity. 
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liberty is a contradiction in terms j anil it should be recollected, that 
liberty which depends upon suspensive acts of this sort, even if they are 
effective, is at all times so far insecure, that it is at the mercy not of the 
united legislature of the country, but of any one branch > which may, 
without tlie concurrence, and possibly in opposition to the wishes, of 
the other, refuse its assent. If liberty were the rule, and exclusion 
were the exception, the sufferers would at all events have the con¬ 
solation of knowing that any sentence passed upon them must receive 
the sapetion of all the branches of the legislature. 

' Dissenters see in such concessions, no relaxation, but rather a, 
conlirmation of the obnoxious principle of exclusion. Tlie Indemnity 
Acts suspend, but do not remove, those harslier enactments, the en¬ 
forcement of which would be dangerous to the rights of property, and 
outrageous to public opinion—they arc a licence given, not a liberty 
recognized—they treat as matter of offence what Dissenters consider 
as the exercise of the unalienable right and the undoubted duty of an 
accountable being—they recognize, in tine, the principle, alike op¬ 
pressive and impolitic, by which a vast number of deserving members 
of the community arc shut out from the general blessings of good 
government, and subjected to degradation, which no conduct on their 
part has merited, and which they caunol be expected for er patiently 
to endure.’—p. 9—11. 

The Dissenters miglit have added, that tlierc are none of the 
higher* walks of life, in which the proscription, arising from 
the Test Acts, is not in full operation. In what profession 
can the usual roads to eminence be trod, and the final prizes be 
freely souglit and attained under the present system ? Do not 
fatliers feel every day, hi tlie disposition of their families, that 
their choice lies between conscience and interest, and that 
placing their children in the patli to which emulation might 
attract them, is in most cases, only leading them into tempta¬ 
tions to apostacy^ or insincerity ? How can the Dissenter, 
whatever be his fortune and (jualification, and liowevcr desire- 
able liis services, take his proper station for giving gratuitous 
assistance to his ^leighbourhood, even as a magistrate ? In most 
counties a certificate of oonformity is rigorously exacted, and 
in all, the man ivho is to administer the laws ivill, or ought to, 
shrink from occupying, on sufferance, a post where he may 
every day be reminded of his own breach of positive law. Even 
though the harsher provisions of these laws be generally sus- 
pendied, the distinctions \/hich they alone create and keep up 
in spirit, are discerned in all ranks of society 3 and, indeed, the 
dstiire to perpetuate those distinctions, and tliereby to keep up 
the ascendancy, not of the established faith, but personally of its 
members, is obviously the real desig»i of many in suppoi’ting them. 

Reviewing the history of these infamous statutes, in their 
birth and details, wc bchevc wc have said enough to dispose of 
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all iirgiiniciii in their favour from the siipjjoscd intended appli¬ 
cation of them by the persons witli whom they origiiiHted to 
siicli circiunatiinccs us now exist. At any rate, against whom¬ 
soever they were meant to he levelled, enforcement was in .the 
contemplation of their promoters, and they can hardly be con¬ 
ceived to have foreseen and approved that happy state of things 
in which the productions of their fears should have only this 
argument to be urged in their favour by their warmest, advo- 
. cates, that they are not and never will be enforced, and yet 
that they should be preserved for the purpose of reminding 
us to what bitter expedients party and religious animosities 
once rendered it necessary or justiliable to go. 

If the argument from auUiority and original design whollj'^ 
fails, our statesmen will come to the more ready and common- 
sense task, of considering what there is under the present state 
of things (wc might say what there has been for more than a 
century), which can furnish a plausible argtnncntfov theeiiact- 
ineiit of such laws, or which is tJie same, their continuance for 
totally different wiews and purposes from those i)i which they 
originated. Bishop Blomfield puts it roundly and directly, that 
the question is—whetlier tlie state is not justified, after choosing 
a religion which it thinks best, in keeping out of office all those 
whose principles might tend to its overthrow ? This, to bo sure, 
is rather abandoning the ground of those who justify these laws, 
on the excuse that nobody is kept out of office by them, which, 
so far as it is true, proves that in all experience, these most 
dangerous persons have oitlier never liad the power, or the will, 
to take aflvantagc of their position to tlic detriment of the 
establishment. It is also a theory curiously at variance vdth 
the practict' which allows tlie Dissenters <[uietly to sit in parlia¬ 
ment, M’hcro alone they e\'er did or could, through popular 
influence, work any change in the order of tilings, at the same 
time that it restrains the king, who is by law ^ member of the 
establislunent, from the power of filling offices which he might 
be safely trusted to supply wisely, ft is, moreover, an argu¬ 
ment for establishing some direct Test or oath against particular 
]n*actices, not for continuing a practice which lets in all the 
rogues, and keeps out none but honest men. But what does it, 
after all, amount to, but an assumption (and a ver)' degrading one 
for the church), that not even the power, riches, untl influence, 
of the establishment, arc sufficient to throw into tlie scale in its 
favour, and that the state can prop up its bantling only by the 
further assurances to be dAived from intrusting none but its 
votaries with secular power- Experience is against this assump - 
tion—the church of Scotland maintains itself without proscrip¬ 
tion, and with a government in fact of an opposite faith. In some 
voi.. R. . g 
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eountriefi different religions have (‘xisted as establishments co- 
temporaneously, and in America they exist abundantly without 
either support towards themselves, or proscription of others. 

TJic only basis on whcih cstablishuicnts can be maintained 
or justified is their utility. Tried by tliat test, it is difficult to 
show the propriety, the honesty, of extorting money for their 
support, from those who conscientiously believ e them to be an 
evil; j)ut we fear that the bishop will have overthrown all title 
of his church to be regarded otherwise than as a cause of <iis-. 
cord, weakness, and dissention, if he really succeeds in making 
out his proposition, that she must fall if she bear not in the 
one hand riches and honours, and in the other the bayonet and 
the constable’s stafi‘. 


As long as these laws exist even in their incidental and col¬ 
lateral operation on the feelings of society, divisions and dis¬ 
tinctions, which can conduce neither to the interests of the 


state nor of true religion, must be perpetuated. I^et us observe 
how’ soon and completely the feeling vanishes witli the exciting 
cause. No distinction exists by law betweem Dissenters and 
Churchmen in the House of Commons; and who ever hears 


t/ie^'c of the heats and animosities of sectarian distinctions ? 


The Dissenter there is rather elevated into importance than 
depressed by his religious character. But the same iiian, when 
he walks abroad and offers any interference even in the petty 
politics of his native town, or if he would take his seat among 
his ecpials on the magistrate’s bench, soon finds that his 
neighbour feeds that tlie law keeps him in countenance in 
saying, or showing that he tliiuks, “ stand off, for J am holier 
than thou.” 


Itnas not our purpose, however, to etiter upon discussions 
of principle, respecting which proliulily . our readers have no 
great curiosity, being, we Iiopo, as mucli disposed as we are to 
consider the whule mutter us long ago settled, except in so far 
as might is disposed to jmt down right. The present session 
will, no doubt, produce an ample iuvcstigatioii, and we arc 
somewhat curious to see the expedients v\ hich will be resorted 
to to palliate the anomalies, absurdities, and inconsistencies of 
our present religious code. 

Hitherto the agitation Uf the claims of tlic Dissenters has 
brought into the field only one (diampion of tilings as they are, 
the author of the pamphlet entitled The Necessity of the Cor¬ 
poration and Test Acts maintained in a brief Kevieu' of the 
‘ Statement of the case of the Protestant Dissenters.’” The 


circumstance of his being the only one who has hitherto appeared, 
in defence of this view of the question entitles him to notice, 
which is little due to his own merit. He is the opponent of 
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“ a certain description of persons,*’ who have certain incou- 
venienl notions, and a stout defender of the strong and 
cesaarp bulwarks of the church,’’ and he docs not see what a 
wretciicd coinpliiiieiit he pays his church in inuintaining that 
such bulwarks are necessary. 

A few sentences will describe the progress of this writer’s 


reasoning, and with this description wc may safely leave it. He 
c<)jitends, that “ political disabilities” ought not to be branded 
with the name of religious perseeulioii,”—tliat even if tlie Test 
Laws were enforced, the Dissenters u^ould have a complete 
toleration,’’ and snlVcr no “ restraint of conscience.” The 


question ho admits and contends is purely “ a political one.” 
'The Dissenters are not of the cimrch, and eannot, the refore, 
be snpjjosed to like it. 'J'lie eburch and the state are tlie same 
thing, and, therefore, it is not safe for tlie state to admit those 
Avho do not like its companion. This of course is putting the 


ease broadly and without specialties. It pi'ovcs that if \vv liave 
establishments, we mast have proscrijjtion ; yet this iiiau who 
so argues, thinks himself a friend to the church. 

The next branch of the argument is (in deiiance of all fact, 
and of all courtesy to lord North’s reasoiung), that, in truth, the 
'Test Laws do not exist in practice at all; but that it may be 
CfHivenient to have recourse to thenn some time or another. 


'There is no intention to hang tliis “ certain description of per¬ 
sons,” nay, it would he harsh and almost tyrannous to put 
the laws in force against them;” Init it is pleasant to the 
ehiirclnuau to keep the halter round their necks, and to exult 
in Hk* thought, that he may by possibility so deal witli his 
Dissenting l)rother if he he troublesome. What a recipe is this 
tjuin llmct proceeding for good feelhrg, harmony, and confi¬ 
dence in a state! 


A great deal is said about an argument for which the pam¬ 
phleteer seems to have jnepared himself, fftDui reading former 
controversies ; but which, unfortunately for him, he does not 
find put forward in the Dissenters’ “ Statement,” we mean that 
of abstract or natural right. About this it signifies little how 
much lie dilates, for he lias not advanced many steps when lie 
has made out, that some Dissenters liave either put a good 
argument in a bad ITgbt, or have added an unsound argument to 
a good many weighty ones. We pass over this part of his reason¬ 
ing with all the absurd fallacies which he has worked into it; as 
not having much to do with the discussion at this time of day. 

He next denies stoutly 1?lie accidental nature of these enact¬ 
ments, and (obviously without any historical knowledge) would 
have us believe, that they were by the parliament of Charles 
intended to be prospective, that they are fully applicable, and de 
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signed to be aj)i)liciibie, lo the present stale of society; but he has 
the grace to give up the defence of the particular Test required. 
He sees no inconsistency in the conduct of those who would 
keep, ihe Dissenters out of Corporations, See, and let them into 
parliament, though, at the same time, in dealing vvitli the Catho¬ 
lics they would concede every thing, except this latter privilege. 

The wliole concludes with a vehement attack on the IJnitarian 
Dissenters ; who are, it appears, in the words of the Cor()ora- 
tion Act, ** evil spirits still workingwho are “ amongst the 
ranks of the calculators, the economists, and the innovators;*' 
and who are, in this w’riter’s judgment, now deludijig their 
brethren into a discontent at the best i)ossible system, which 
has prospered so long and so well, and with which it is the 
basest ingratitude to quarrel. Even the relief which these 
Dissenters have sought from being compelled to marry in the 
name of the* Holy Trinity is brought as accusation against 
them, and it is obvious, tliat the writer, whether rightly or 
wrongly, fancies that they are at the bottom of this ungracious 
attempt to make the church justify, its ways. 

TJie Dissenters will, however, avc trust, goon. The motive 
w'us kind and conciliatory; hut w’e are not disposed to agree 
with them in the wisdom of their determination to a\-oid dis¬ 
cussion during the last session, for fear of endangering the 
faint prospect of more liberal policy in the nowly-formetl admi¬ 
nistration. What w’ere tlic Dissenters to expect from a govern¬ 
ment of w'hieli the head w'as either ignorant or perverse enough 
to treat their ease as one of no practical grieianicc.” and of 
Avhich a main supporter, like Mr. Brougham, ventured, as we 
arc informed, to tlircateii them with himself moving the previous 
(jucstion, if, contrary to his view's of public politics, they 
flared to create distxirbance by any impatience ? Let the 
Dissenters, before they suffer themselves to bo urged on or 
reined back, accofdiug to the policy of any political partj^, 
remember that oven the Whigs have in former days bartered 
them away twice—let thf'in be, at least, wise enough to see 
that they should rely on no men or party for support, still less 
be deterred I)y any in the prosecution of their claims for justice 
—let them be sure that they have no honest friends who coun¬ 
sel them to be silent—let them learn that every day and 
every hour are the day and hour for the slave to clunk !us chains 
in the ears of his opjjressor, anti for the man W'ho washes well 
to himself and his country to use his best efforts in the sphere 
in which his lot is cast, towards profnotiiig the cause of liberty, 
peace, and happiness.* 

* Duriijg the progress of this article through the press, the Dissenters 
hflve achieved a memorahle trivunph in the House of Commons, by obtain-* 
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Thompson\s Southern Africa, 

Art. II.— Travels and Mveniures in Southern Africa. By George 
Thompson, Es<p, Eij^ht Years a resident at the Oape. Comprishifr 
a View of the Tresent State of the Cape Colony, with Ohservatious on 
the Progress and Prospects of the. British Lnu^ranls. 1 vol. 
(juarto. London. 1827. 

^PHIS volume, though of very various shades of merit, forms a 
welcome addition to our stock of knowledge concerning 
. Southern Africa. It will be found of great value to those who 
think of settling in this part of the dominions of “ tlie Lord 
Charles'.s.'" It exhibits a tolerably complete picture of the .state 
of society among the different classes of residents in the Cape 
Colony, and fairly sets forth the advantages and disadvantages 
of emigration to that settlement, though it passes over witli 
a light and gentle touch those evils which grow and have 
grown so abundantly out of our noxious system of colonial 
nde. Those, again, who delight in reading accounts ol wild 
viud unexplored countries, accompanied by incidents ot a novel 
and often hazardous character, will find abundance ot aumse- 
meiit in tlie author’s personal adventures. Su(;h as (eel in- 
ten^sted in all tliut relates to the various conditions of the 
human race will be grutihed by numerous details ot savage 
life, some of which describe the behaviour and disposition ot 
l)arbai ians under the influence of very uncommon circumstances. 
The author candidly renounces all pretensions to the character 
of a scientific traveller, and the naturalist must therefore expect 
no technical statements respecting the productions of eitlier the 
animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdom, which ^Mr. ihomp.sori 
finds in the course of his rambles, lie compensates, in some 
measure, for his ignoranct; of tlie natural sciences, by the great 
attention he jiays to tlie state of agriculture and all that relates 
to the arts of life, and by his talent for description, in which 
he is, we tliink, eminently gifted. Mr. Thompson seems to be 
economical in the use of the traveller’s licence to deal in ex¬ 
aggeration; and the only characteristic privilege in which he 
indulges is that of altering names and unsettling orthographies. 

The author’s first expeditions into vaiious tlistricts of the 
colony are not detailed in the body of this work, being only 


h\g a resolution for the repeal of these obnoxious statutes. It is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable event that has occurred in the present cenUiry^ as 
evidence of the giM>wing‘ force and iinjirovement of pul)lic opinion. It 
remains to be seen what the l 4 >rds will do. The Dissenters have only 
boldly and firmly to maintain their ground, to cede nothing, to rcijuire 
the removal of every fragment of the burthen which has been .so long 
Imposed upon them, and they must succeed. They are too nunierous t<» 
he trUlcd ivith, and we liopc they will be found too sagacious to [)e deluded. 
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biiefly recomited in its preface. The main narrative commences 
with the one undertaken in 1823, winch was destined to prove 
far more adventurous and extensive than any previous attempt 
of liis to explore the vast wilds of Southern Africa. He 
directed his course, in the outset, along the sea coast, as far as the 
Great Fish River, lying somewhat beyond the 27th degn'.eof east 
longitude, and distant from Cape Town about six liiiudrcd miles. 
On his route he visited a great many settleiuenls of colonists 
(and among thorn that of Algoa Bay), striving with poverty and 
hardships, dangers of Caffers, and dangers of destroying seasons. 
Algoa Bay was inhabited by live hundred persons when Mr. 
Thompson passed through it, and it has since increased its 
numbeis. The constant recurrence of shipwreck on these 
shores associates tlie very name of Algoa Bay with ideas of 
terror and despair; and on such occasions Mr. Thompson re¬ 
lates that the Caft'evs, or savages, beliave Ijetter than the Chris¬ 
tian Boors, although these no doubt, hold themselves far 
superior to the heatlien Caflers, The author’s object iu this, 
as \vell as his other journies, was partly of a commercial cha¬ 
racter, and iu the furtherance o(‘ his o))ject he examiiKis tin; 
facilities which the natural harbours of that coast aflbrd for 
trading among the settlers by sea expeditions : there appear to 
be some ports very well adapted for the security of merchant 
vessels when once they get in; but the great difficulty is, to 
reach them on these horrible shores, where furious tempests 
and storms Icvive the iinhaj^py mariner no choice but to approach 
the laud icherc /o* can —not where lie will. The Kowio mouth " 
and the Kysiia mouth ” seem to be promising harbours ; 
but it is unlikely that naval commerce will ever flourish here, 
unless the temptation on the score of gain should become much 
greater than it is at present. 

Leaving the shores of the Southern Ocean, where the frontier 
of the Cape colony terminates and Caftbrland begins, the author 
pursues his way into the interior, attended by one Hottentot 
only, named Frederic. At Graham’s town, the Drostdy, or chief 
tOMm of the district of Albany, lie finds plentiful murmuriiigs 
amongst the settlers against the colonial government, which 
had undone all that sir Hnfane Donkin bud arransred for the 
establishing- of the Drostdy at Bathurst, a place preferred on 
many accounts by the settlers themselves. 

The author’s mode of travelling ought to be described, as it 
differs from that pursued by former explorers of these savage 
regions. Flis equipage, munitions, and attendants, form, indeed, 
a droll contrast to the important caravan wliicli Mr. BurcheH’s 

progress” exhibited when he set out for the Bichuana coun- 
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try. He had two waggons filled with commodities for traffic 
and for personal comfort, drawn by prodigious teams of oxen, 
and was attended by seven or eight armed men, or perhaps we 
should say Hottentots carrying weapons; for the expression 

armed men ” conveys ii notion of protection, which it would 
be a gross fallacy to ascribe to tlie presence of these wretched 
creatures. Mr. Thompson rode on horseback, with his one 
Hottentot also mounted, and each leading a spare liorse. The 
animals were hired at different stations, either by consent 
of the owners or in virtue of a fiat of the government at Cape 
Town, which commanded a supply wherever the traveller should 
require it. 

The study of liurnan character, as developed in the persons 
of the Boors, as the Dutch colonists are termed, is no bad pre¬ 
paration for an acquaintance with a more savage people ; for it 
seems to exhibit a most unattractive aggregate of moral and 
physical qualities. The practice of keeping slaves is of itself 
sufficient to produce a certain degradation of character in their 
masters, and lliese ignorant lazy herdsmen-fanneis, having little 
or no communication with Cape Town, but living isolated at 
their several stations, indulge the selfish passions to their full 
extent, reigning over wives, children, animals, and Hottentots 
in uncontrolled despotism. S])eakingof the latter, Mr.Thomp¬ 
son says, 

' The white men now claim the entire property oF the soil, and 
have even deprived the original possessors oF tlic })rivilege of living 
free nj)on roots and game. They are accounted an inFcrior race, and 
born to servitude. They feel their degradation, but cannot e^;cape 
from it; they are op])rcssed alike by the unjust regulations and the 
illiberal prejudices of the colonists.’ —p, 30. 

The authors route next lies along the Fish River, and a more 
desolate tract cannot be well selected for a residence. Yet people 
are found in this district to occupy what wc^calied farms, con¬ 
sisting of a dwelling place, and, usually, a fold for cattle and 
sheep. Mr. Thompson sleeps at one of these, and describes his 
host (a boor) folding his herds at night-fall, to secure them 
against wild beasts and Gaffers. ** A few days before (he adds) 
a lion had killed twp horses near the house, and had bitten the 
head off’ one of them. Espagh, the Boor, had lost fourteen 
horses, besides other cattle, within the last two years, by the 
lions, which are numerous and daring in this vicinity.”—p.*28. 

The introductory circumstances of his journey to the interior 
are certainly far from attfactive. Proceeding about an hour 
before day-hght with two fresh horses and a guide, they deviate 
fr6m the waggon track, in order to save distance. 
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‘ These deviations, however,’ he says, * were not very safe or com¬ 
fortable^ especially in the dark, when, besides the aj)prehension of 
encountering lions or CaflFers in the intricate paths through the thorny 
jungles on the river bank, our horses were in continual danger of 
falling or breaking their legs from the innumerable holes of ant- 
eaters, porcupines, and jackals, with which large patches of country 
were perforated like a rabbit warren. At day-break we found our¬ 
selves surroiindc<l by flocks of quaghas, ostriches, springboks, and 
other wUd animals, &c.’—p. 29. 

We are next made acquainted with the government station 
called Somerset Farm, situate at the foot of the Boxhberg 
range of mountains. The district of Somersetcomprehends 
a large portion of territory, and this spot is the “ Drostdy/’ or 
chief station of the district. It is, indeed, rather a commissariat 
depot than a farm; and the purchasing of cattle, sheep, and 
corn from the Boors, and the forwarding them to the various 
military posts, constantly occupied a great number cf Hottentot 
herdsmen, and waggon-drivers. All this apparatus is for the 
purpose of maintaining the English dominion over a tract of 
country in which settlers are encouraged to establish themselves, 
to the end that they may, iii good lime, be taxed, and aid in 
the blessed work of furnishing places and emoluments for the 
usual candidates for colonial provision. 

Tlie capacities of the country to aftbrd a return to capital, if 
left to itself, may be estimated when Mr. Thompson tells us 
that “ the farms here (meaning the subdistrict of Cradock, 
which is a favourable specimen) and, indeed, throughout all 
the frontier districts except Albany, are of the average extent 
of six thousand acres; this large extent only being considered 
a full place. But they are in general merely cattle farms; not 
above two ur three acres, probably, of this large extent, being 
on an average capable of culture.^' 

In another place*'lie says, that beyond the Sneuwberg range, 
towards the north-east frontier, ** the country is so arid, and 
water so scarce, that six thousand, or even ten thou.sand 
acres (English) of land, are frequently not supplied with water 
more than sufficient fo'r one family; and large tracts of good 
pasture (or what is called good in Soullt Africa) are often 
entirely useless from the total want of water in their vicinity.*’ 
-p. 57, 

The Landrosts are furni.slied with arms, ammunition, and, in 
some places, with field pieces, in order to maintain the colonists 
in possession of the districts graduafly wrested from the native 
inhabitants. The people living near the frontier are kept in a 
perpetual stale of alarm by the predatory attacks of the wild 
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Bushmen, against whom the greater part of the Boors exercise 
the severest cruelties when they take tlio field on a “ Com¬ 
mando” as a muster for this purpose is denominated. The 
tribes of northern Gaffers, however, are more formidable enemies 
than the miserable Bushmen, since they are more able-bodied, 
more numerous, and better provided with missiles. It seems 
not unlikely, from circumstances to which w'e shall presently 
revert, that there may one day (and that ere long, perhaps) 
come upon the colony frontier, such an overpowering swarm of 
native tribes, as to expel the existing occupants. 

Grafl'-Reinit a considerable settlement at the foot of the 
Sneuwberg’ mountains, is described at some length, and is among 
tlie most interesting places in the colony, being fortunately 
under the rule of a wise and benevolent Landrost, one captain 
Storkenstrom, His character forms quite a resting place for 
the mind, in following the track of an author, who has to 
describe either the degraded habits of savages, or the evils and 
oppression attending irresponsible power lodged in the hands 
of ignorant ‘"’civilized” men, “Civilized,” meaning that the 
parties can read, and probably write, and that they weur gar¬ 
ments to cover their nakedness. 


Mr. Thompson’s object being, if possible, to visit the coun¬ 
tries beyond the extreme boundary of the colony, and even to 
cross the mighty river “ Gariep ” (so charmingly described by 
Burchell) he is fortunate in finding the worthy Storkenstrom 
pre])aring for “ a progress ” in that direction, upon public busi¬ 
ness ; and in his fine “ travelling waggon” behold our author 
seated, and, drawn by eight horses, ascending the lofty Sueuw- 
berg range. May 30, 1823. I’lie caravan passes the “ Spitskop,” 
suj)posed to be the highest })oint in the colony, its elevation 
being estimated at 0,500 feet above the level of the sea. They 
sleep on the ground, in default of human habitations, lighting 
a huge fire to keep off wild beasts. The* temperature in the 
morning was 26^ of Fahrenheit. 

The travellers part company at a place called Piettenberg’s 
Baaken, formerly the boundary mark of the Colony. Mr. Thomp¬ 
son pursues his way, intending to proceed by tjie west, or leit, 
bank of the Cradqck or Nu (Nieuw?) Gariep to the Gariep, or 
Orange River, into which it flows. Losing his way, he crosses 
the Cradock, but, keeping near its east bank, reaches the 
Gariep at its confluence with the Cradock, the scenery of 
which spot is uncommonly grand and romantic. This journey, 
which is attended with great risk and ditficulty, terminates at 
length in the author’s safe arrival among the Griquas, 

‘ These Griipuis (says Mr. Thompson) are a mixed race, originally 
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descended from the intercourse of the Dutch colonists with Hottentot 
women. Being prevented from iicijuiring any fixed property in the 
colony, and gradually forced back from tlio places they formerly 
occupied on the frontier, a number of them took refuge about fifty 
years ago in the wild, regions adjoining the Gariep.’ 

Some twenty years since, ii worthy missionary found them 
leading a scrambling life, little better than the savage Abori¬ 
gines of that wild region, and persuaded them, though not 
without much trouble, to locate themselves at a spot one day's 
journey northward from the Gariep, which they called Klaas- 
water—since altered io Griqua Town, the inhabitants also as¬ 
suming the the name of Gikpias in lieu of"' Bastaards,” which 
was always used in speaking of them by the Dutch colonists.* 

In order to prepare our readers for the events which follow 
upon our author’s arrival at Gricpia Town, we must here intro¬ 
duce some anterior facts relative to the state of the Gaffer 
nations. There has, within these few years, arisen a "" great 
man " among the Zoolas, or Vatwahs, a CafFei* people, occupying 
an extensive region lying south of the Mapoota river, along the 
eastern coast of SoiUh Africa. This man (who is named king 
Chaka), chief of the Zoolas, has manifested his ‘‘ greatness ” in 
the usually acceptable and appropriate way—the way obviously 
calculated to establish an immortal fame, viz. devastating his 
neighbour's country, and killing and slaying all the inhabitants 
thereof. King Chaka 1ms thus, by Iiis talents foi conquest, 
carried such terror and desolation into the adjacent territory, 
that the other wretched trilies of Caffers, the Manibookies, the 
Wankeets, the Bacloquenis, and some inferior pastoral commu- 


• Shortly before Mr. Thompson’s arrival, a oirciiinstunce had taken 
place in the polUirfd oirvles of Gricpia-town, which, it is divertinjf to observe, 
resembled not a little the tvanbactions of the English cabinet in the early 
part of 1827. Mr. Mchille, who, being the Government resident, played 
the part of “king” of the Gri([Mas, had thought fit to elevate a man of 
somewhat inferior birth, but of good abilities, to a station of ^reat import¬ 
ance j whereat the “old noblesse” of Klaaswatcr took serious offence, 
and declared that they vvoubl Ti«)t co-operate with the new vizier. The 
two Koka and Bchrends, whose illustrious descent they considered en¬ 
titled them to monopolize the tun>,tioiiH of governmlMit, seceded from the 
town, and set up a sort of independent colony at some little distance, 
carrying with them as many adherents as they could muster. Upon the 
extra(frdinary occasion of the JMaiitutces’ invasion, however, all these aris- 
tocratical discontents were superseded by the urgent necessity of com¬ 
bining for the purposes of defence. AndHhe very individual at whose 
original elevation they were so angry, they now suffered to take the chief 
command of the Gritma forces, ana Mynheer and Kok were content to 
Mfre under captain Waterboer, 
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riities, have been driven forth to seek another country, and new 
modes of subsistence. 

' The whole of the Cafler tribes derive their chief subsistence from 
the milk and flesh of their cattle, and during their wars the limited 
agriculture they prosecute is often entirely neglected. If deprived of 
their cattle they are consequently driven to desperation, and must 
either become robbers in their turn, or perish of hunger.’—p. 204. 

Our author had been but a very short time at Griqua Town, 
when an envoy made his appearance, in the person of Mr. 
Moffat, a missionary, who usually resided at Kusuman, 
bearing a message from the king- and chief personages among 
the Baohapins. An immense swarm of hostile savages had 
ravaged the country beyond them, and were then said to be 
in possession of Lattakoo, having expelled the Bachapin 
inhabitants oi’ that town. The invaders were sup])osed to 
be the tribes which had been driven from their own country in 
the manner wc have alluded to above, by the Zoolah (or Vatwah) 
contiuests, and a strong report prevailed that they were canni¬ 
bals, and had eyes in their legs.’’ Lattakoo, or Litakun, was 
tlie capital of tlie Baebapins when Mr. Burchell visited that 
nation, but the seat of government,” wliich consists in the 
abode of the king, had been transferred, since that period, to 
Kusuman, a more eligible station, one day’s journey nearer to 
the Gricjuas, and to the Gaiich. Much terror and alarm ensued 
at Kusuman upon the news reaching them of the approach of 
the fonyidable “ Mantatecs,” for such was the appellation 
bestowed on tlie invading host by the Baebapins, Mantatee 
signifying, in their language, invader or marauder; the real 
name of these people, however, was the Batcloquienies.” 
They had, it appean^d, been cruizing about, and plundering the 
adjacent tribes for subsistence; but, in consequence of a 
severe repulse from the '*Wankeets,” were, about this period, 
driven down upon the Bachajhns. 

Our author is impelled by curiosity to accompany Mr. 
Moffat on his return to Kusuman, with the answer of Mr. Mel¬ 
ville (the government resident and chief functionary of Griqua 
Town), importing a resolution to fit out a “ commando” in 
behalf of the Bachapin tribe. ''.They calculated upon muster¬ 
ing, in a few days, about two hundred men, mounted, and armed 
with muskets ; had sufficient time been allowed, they could 
have brought into the field double that number. This ’troop 
they promised to bring up to Kusuman in ton days; and in the 
meanwhile it was arranged that Mr. Moffat and I should hasten 
forward to encourage Mateebe and his people, and prevent them 
from retreating till the Griquas should arrive.”—p. 90. 
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We find our old acquaintance Mateebe, or Mattivi, still king 
of the Bachapins, as he was when the accomplished traveller 
Burchell paid a visit to their capital. Mr. Thompson is heartily 
welcomed by his majesty at Kusunian; and as the whole tribe 
were agitated by their fears of the impending disaster, little or 
no opportunity was afforded for the display of those traits of 
character which developed themselves during Mr. Burchelfs 
stay at, their capital, excepting the never-ceasing practice of 
begging tobacco and snuff. 

The ensuing day was occupied in a multitudinous assemblage 
of the people, for the purpose of holding a council of war, which 
they term a Peetsho.” The warriors of the tribe had a place 
set apart for them, the rest of the enclosed space (a circular 
area fenced round with wattle edge) was filled with old men, 
women, and children. The overture, consisting of frantic ges¬ 
ticulations on the part of a few distinguished warriors, having 
been performed, the king opened the council with an animated 
harangue on the urgent necessity there was of resi^sting, by well- 
combined efforts, the expected invasion of the dreadful Man- 
tatees. The greatest readiness is ]>rofessed on the part of the 
audience to act up to this necessiij/^' but the old chiefs do 
not hesitate to accuse their countrymen of cowardice. The 
assembly, however, breaks up with obstreperous declarations of 
martial ardour, and resolutions of the most heroic patriotism. 

Mr. Thompson now undertakes to go forward and reconnoitre 
the actual situation and numbers of tlie Maiitatees, Mr. Moflat 
accompanying him, in the direction of Old Letakun. The wild 
and dangerous character of this expedition, must, we opine, 
come up to the ideas of the most extravagant adventure-hunters. 
The two Englishmen start on liorseback, attended by a single 
Bechuana servant. After about five hours riding, they come 
up with a waggon tenanted by one Areudy a runaway slave, 
who, having been cruelly treated by a boor in the Sneuwberg, 
absconded, and had now, by trafficking among the Gaffers, 
acquired a little property. Arend conveys such intelligence 
■ concerning the Mantatees,” that our countrymen speedily 
decide upon returning to the place whence they came.” They 
find the Kusuman folks in tjie greatest peurturbation, and, in 
fact, the approach of the locust invaders appears so certain, 
that our author and Mr. Moffat send messengers to expedite 
the Griqua commando’s departure. 

A third time Mr, Thompson’s curipsity overcomes his pru¬ 
dence, and impels him to renew his recoiinoitering attempt. He 
halts the first night with his new acquaintance Arend,* and 

• The author subsequently negociates the purduise of Areud’s frcetloip ; 
Arend reimbursing him by sending ivory to Cape Town. 
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ItJ.'inis from him and his HotteJitot coniiade-sei’vaiit, Ciipido 
Kackerlacki€,\'dY\o\x^ particulars respecting the Bechuana tribes, 
and the north-east country, Arend tells him, among other 
things, that the travellers who composed Dr. Cowan's party, 
and who were assuredly murdered in the interior of Africa 
some years ago, were not killed by the Wankeets (who have 
generally had the credit of this crime), but by a tribe consider¬ 
ably farther north; this, however, is only hearsay evidence. 

Mr. Thompson having prevailed upon Arend to accompany 
him, they push on to Old Lattakoo, which is found totally 
deserted, but tite stale of the huts evinced that it had very 
recently been abandoned. Arend is for getting back to a place 
of safety, As,” said he '' the savages cannot be far off." But 
Mr, Thompson was not satisfied of this, and was preparing to 
advance, when his companion suddenly called out, ' The Man- 
tatees! the Mantatees! we are surrounded.’ On looking 
towards the spot to which Arend pointed, I belield them, sure 
enough, inarching in an immense black muss in the valley be¬ 
low us.” The.situation of Mr. Thompson was a critical one. 
Ills party manage, however, by dexterous manoeuveiing, to with¬ 
draw ihemselves, and to regain the track by which they had 
come thither, not without some danger from a body of savages 
wlio, perceiving them, had attempted a pursuit. 

After a ride of one hundred miles the adventurous English- 
umu rejoins Mr. Mofi'at at Kusunian, with the tidings of the 
actual approach of tlie cannibal Mantatees, for such it is be¬ 
lieved they are, and, indeed, the extreme difficulty of obtaining 
sniisistence among those numerous and wandering tribes makes 
it a supposition of no incredible character. 

An evacuation of the town of Kusuiiiaii is pronounced, and 
all the population are soon busy iu preparing for flight, taking- 
all that ivS moveable witii them. But. the Griquas arrive not I 
The trepidation and despair of the Bachapips are beyond con¬ 
trol, nor are our countrymen at ease under the torture of sus- 
pciise. The night setting in, “ our imaginations were left to 
conjure up the picture of the immense cannibal host stealing 
upon us through the gloom, like hungry hyamas. At length, 
wearied out with fatigue and watching, the missionaries and I 
retired to snatch a filtle rest, with our loaded guns by our sides, 
and prepared for the earliest notice of danger.”—p. 129. 

The next morning, to the unspeakable relief and joy of the 
inhabitants, a cloud of dust announces the approach of the 
Griquas” at full gallop la Bluebeard), headed by the two 
Koks, the native chiefs snentioned by Burchell, Behrends, and 
the new made lord Waterboer. 
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'Though neither iliscipUnctl nor accoutcretl like regular troops, and 
(iressetl in a garb both motley anti ragged, yet witli their glittering 
muskets and bold bearing they had a very martial appearance, and 
were hailed with demonstrations oF pleasure and admiration, such as 
the finest troops in tlie work! have rarely met with. A scene of 
savage fetisting instantly commenced j and even before the blood was 
out of the slaughtered animals, their legs were cut oif, and the marrow 
sucked out of the bones by tbe hungry Griquas.” 

A " peetsho/' is next morning convened, but, as it is reported 
that the Mantatees were regaling themselves with the “ flesh- 
pots” found at Lattakoo, the allies likewise fail to eating and 
drinking, and revelling,after their fashion, not considering tf)ein- 
selves bound to handle their arms till the necessity should become 
more urgent. Mr. Thompson, perceiving that some time might 
yet elapse before any thing was done to repel the invaders, and 
moreover, not being called upon, by any sort of obligation, to 
join in the mclecy turned his horse’s head to the southward, az;id 
sped his way to Cape Town, where he arrived in about ten days. 
Upon his giving information of what was going on at Kusuman, 
the government forthwith sent up a supply of'ammimition to 
the frontier. As our reader.s will perhaps be curious to ktiow 
how the “ commando” performed, we subjoin the substance of 
a narrative which was furnished by the pen of Mr. MofTal, the 
missionary, an eye-witness of tbe events. 

It had been intimated to Mattivi, the Bachvipin king, and 
acceded to by him, as a condition of assisting his people, that 
in case of a successful conflict, ho was to prevent them from 
slaughtering the women and chiidren, as was the practice 
among these barbarians. Waterboer being placed in the chief 
command of the forces, the "commando ” is at length ordered to 
advance towards the Mantatees, who are described close to 
Litakun, the 24th June. After failing in tlieir endeavours to 
open an amicable parley with the invaders, an attack is com¬ 
menced. The savages w^ere assembled in an open plain, and 
their nunzber might amount to 15,000. "Their appearance,” 
Mr. Moffat says, " was truly formidable. The warriors were 
very tall, athletic men, quite black,* with no other clothing 
than a sort of apron round their loins. They wore plumes of 
ostrich feathers upon their heads, and theii;. weapons consisted 
of speai’s or javelins, battle-axes, and clubs.” 

The battle fiercely commenced, and after two liours 
and k half desperate fighting, the savages began to evince a 
disposition to retire upon the other division of their body, which 

♦ This was the effect of charcoal and grease, which disguised their true 
complexion. 
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was at Lattakoo. Reinforced by a junction with it, they re¬ 
newed the conflict. 

^ And it was not till they had lost their bravest leaders and chiefs/ 
says Mr. Moffat, ' that they judged it ex})edient to fall back, which 
they did, after setting fire to Lattakoo, in a more methodical and 
orderly manner than was to have been expected. 

' The flames and smoke bursting from the tliatched houses, and the 
clouds of dust raised by the movement of such a multitude, and 
rolling over their sw^arthy liost, which was closely followed by the 
Griqua horsemen, gave a wild and striking effect to the scene, not 
easily to be described. ‘ ^ * 'fhe armed men remained in the 

rear, and on eacl\ >ving, and occasionally turned upon the Gri<iuas, 
who followed them for about eight miles bejond Lattakoo. The 
pursuit was then given up; and as soon as the Gricjuas left them, 
they all sat down on the plain. They a])peared extremely numerous, 
extending in a dense mass, about live hundred yards broad, by one 
hundred yards deep. If their number be computed, by allowing a 
square yard for each individual, it would on this calculation amount 
to fifty thousand.’ 

The Bacba^iiiih, be it observed, had contented themselves 
with beholding the strife from the adjacent heights, having 
entirely forgotten their valiant promises at the “ Peetsho.” 
Seeing the Mantatees finally move off, they poured down, in 
violation of tlieir previous agreement to abstain from slaughter¬ 
ing, for the purpose of butchering the helpless remnant of 
the host. The ghastly spectacle which now ])vesented itself was 
perfectly revolting; and Mr. Mcdville is found striving in vain 
to deter these cruel wietches from tlieir bloody work ; nor w'ere 
his liumane efibrts altogether unattended with danger— 

‘ A. ferocious thirst for vengeance,’ say.s he, * seemed to reign para¬ 
mount in the breasts of the dying w arriors. Several times I narrowly 
escaped ihe spears and battle-axes of the wounded, whilst engaged in 
rescuing' tha {vom(‘)i and children/ Men struggling with death, would 
raise themselves from the ground and throw tly?ir weapons with the 
utmost fury at any one of us who approached them. Instead of sucing 
for (piarter, some actually fought on their knees, their legs being 
broken.’ 

The missionaries exerted themselves to liring away the women, 
but these poor starving wretches could not be forced from the 
few remnants of (Vitables they found on the .spot lately occu¬ 
pied by their tribe. Famine had reigned among the whole 
body ; for even the warriors were; lean and gaunt, though not 
so dreadfully extenuated as the weaker members of the Tribe. 
Mr. Melville says [p. 171^“ that they w^ere actually cannibals,* 

* An additional notice upon the subject of the cannibalisin of some of 
the (Juffer trilics is furnished l»y captain King, in his account of the 
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though not froia choice, yet Iroiii diie necessity, was afterwards 
fully ascertained.” 

We cannot aflbrd to follow the narrative of Messrs. Moftat 
and Melville through its sequel, which, however, we are bound 
to say, reflects great honour upon their benevolent dispositions ; 
but must pass to the author’s subsequent details on this sub¬ 
ject. lie afterwards learnt that the Mantatees, when they first 
beheld Arend and himself, took the two horsemen for a 7iew sort 
of xcitd,animal; and it was on that sujjposition that they at¬ 
tempted to surround and catch them. Soon after their' forced 
retreat from old Lattakoo, the whole body divided themselves 
into two sections, one of which, after receiving a second repulse 
from Makabba, chief of the Wankeets, aggregated tliemselves 
to a tribe called Morootzis : the other continuing to plunder 
and devastate for subsistence, it shortly happened that thou¬ 
sands of persons were driven as beggars upon the frontier of the 
, colony. In 1825, the same tribe fell upon and dispossessed 
the Tanibookies, who, in consequence, were also driven closer 
to the colonial boundary. 

m/ 

'There have been,’ Mr- Thompson tells us, 'in 1826, various 
rumours of their return, but from the measures now taken by the 
colonial government to watch their motions, there is no longer any 
reason for apprehension of their being permitted to pass tlic frontier 
line. All applications from the Tambookies for aid against them 
liave been for the present refused. The Cafter tribes must therefore 
fight bravely for their own exLstencc, or perish like those which 
have been already overwlielmed by the devastators. The extent of 
the misery and destruction occasioned among the Cafier tribes by the 
dispossession and subseijuent devastations of the Mantatee hordes, it 
is impossible accurately to estimate j but, at the most moderiite calcu¬ 
lation, it is believed that not fewer than one hundred thousand people 
liave perished by war anti famine.’ 

It is melancholy to reflect that all this human sulFering is 
attended by no one wisible advantage, and that no remedy can 
be devised for it whilst the certain provision of subsistence 
continues to be wholly neglected. 

The worthy individuals who go into the deserts of Africa 
from religious motives have conferred blessings on the natives 
wherever they have placed themselves. Tlje progress which 
the belief in their doctrines Has made is that wliicn in a com¬ 
munity destitute of the comforts of life, it is quite certain to 
be, nomely, no progress at all. But the improvement in morals, 
which always attends the possession of property, and pailicu- 

_ ■ - -- - ■ _ ^ ^ . _ ^ ^ _mi I I- -- _ * m - .W M II— _ 

Zoolas, inserted amongst other interesting papers, in the Appendix to the 
work before us. 
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larly of unvemovable property,, is forcibly exemplified among 
the seini-barbarous clusters which abide in the habitable spots 
of these arid deserts ; and, for the introduction of the practice of 
having settled abodes, the missionaries are undoubtedly entitled 
to the thanks and esteem of their countrymen. It does not 
appear that the Caffer tribes of savages are distinguished from 
the barbarous people of other climes as regards their moral 
qualities, except that they are less sanguinary than the Nortli- 
American Indians ; probably because they are less in the habit 
of going to war. But all savages, it is found, exhibit the same 
general features of character, owing to the similarity of the ex¬ 
ternal circumstances under which they grow up and live. The 
most important of these, perhaps, is the character of their go¬ 
vernment—we use the term government, because, miserable as 
the form of it is, there is an authority to which they submit. 
No means are taken by savage governments, whicli are usually 
hereditary despotisms or oligarcliies, to reward actions favour¬ 
able to the community, and to jmnish actions injurious to the 
community : the; qualities of self-denial, of generosity, of benefi¬ 
cence, being sure to go unrequited, have no existence. Such 
being the defect of a savage government, no compensating 
sanction is supplied by the public approbation and disapproba¬ 
tion 5 for a community who cannot frame good laws can never 
create a sound public opinion. It follows thus that, as no reward 
attends-actions which promote the general happiness, each 
man pursues his own selfish enjoyment by whatever means he 
can invent; and this principle being well understood and jus¬ 
tified among them, leads to that refined cunning and duplicity 
vvhicli are so universally remarked among uncultivated tribes. 
All their habits may be shewn to proceed from the effects of ex¬ 
ternal circumstances, and thus an acquaintance with the unci¬ 
vilized inhabitants of the globe affords valuable materials 
to those who seek to comprehend the pheftomena of human 
conduct. 

It may be well, before we pursue Mr. Thompson’s narrative 
of another exploratory journey, to give an outline of the phy¬ 
siological characteristics of the inhabitants of this portion of 
the globe. In doing this we shall embody information col¬ 
lected by former travellers with the fiicts contained in the work 
before us. The widest classification of the natives is that which 
divides them into two vast families, namely, Gaffers and Hot¬ 
tentots. 

The Gaffers, according tc^ Lichtenstein and Barrow, are of 
larger stature, stronger, and better-limbed than the Hottentots, 
They have black woolly hair, and a dear brown skin, They 
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have liijvh foreheads and straiji^ht noses, thick lips, and, usually, 
beards,* which are black. The Sichuaua language prevails 
among* all the Cnffer tribes ; the most distant of these nations 
being* aide to comprehend each other. They talk, it is true, 
various dialects, but the root of them all is the Sichuana 
tongue. These people use no alphabetical characters, accord¬ 
ing to Lichtenstein, which is always the case where w’riting is 
unknown. 

The Hottentots are of low stature : their colour is a dingy • 
yellow. They have receding foreheads, flat noses, widely-ex¬ 
panded nostrils, thick lips, woolly hair, ill-shaped limbs, and 
are neither vigorous, active, nor brave. They speak the Hot¬ 
tentot tongue. Hut there are people which are included under 
the designation of Hottentot, who either do not speak the same 
tongue, or who talk a dialect so different as not to be able to 
hold converse together. The nations which are classed with 
the Hottentots are, 1, Bushmen, or Bosjesmen; 2, Korarmas; 
and 3, Namaqnas. The peculiarity of form so often men¬ 
tioned as distinguishing the Hottentot women' is common to 
the females of the tribes called Hushinen, and forma one among 
the specific resemblances which dictate the classification, I'lu' 
tract of country in which Hottentots are found is limited, on 
the east coast, to the 32nd, and on the west coast to the 25th 
dotrree of south latitude. The rest of this immense reyrion is 
peopled by the Caner nations, wlio are composed of more nu¬ 
merous tribes. The Bechuanas constitute one section of 
CafTers, the members of which are described as defuuent iu 
those qualities of courage and strength which commonly dis- 
tinguisn the Cafifbr race. The Bachapins (BurcheU’s mode of 
.spelling the name which Thompson spells Mafclhapeei) are a 
subdivision of the Bechuanas, and are especial examples of the 
defects just mentioned. 

The differenceli which are recognizable between the main 
stem of the Hottentot race and its branches consist apparently 
in the degree of physical and moral degradation which each 
respectively exhibits. Whatever defects we have assigned to 
the pure Hottentot belong in a greater proportion to the offsets. 
The av'^ge height of the Bushmen, us stated by Barrow, 
does not exceed four feet'six inches. Their condition is so 
destitute that one would think existence was a burthen to these 
urihappy beings; yet there is room for an increase of wretched¬ 
ness, and this increase is exemplified in that section of the 
Hottentot family who go by the Rame of Korannas, or Koras. 


* Mr. Thompson states this fact to be otherwise.—p. 88. 
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'Hie Bushmen do contrive to entrap in ])itl‘alls, and sometimes 
to catch by hunting, wild animals, with whose flesh they oc- 
<aisionally reiuvigorute their famished bodies. Wliilgtthe Korm 
are hardly equal to the eflbrt of procuring animal food, but 
subsist, if subsistence it may bo called, upon roots, and, in dry 
seasons, when roots are scarce, upon the gum which exudes 
fnmi the Irark of trees ! The most dreadful pov(‘riy, in shorl, 
prevails througliout these horrible deserts, and the .human being 
is seen perhajjs in the last stage of degradation, lower than the 
beasts who roam the sumo wilds; for they at least attain to 
their natural strength and speed, wliil&t the savage man is 
stinterl in the development of every quality inherent in bis 
species. Mr. Thompson alBrins the Koiannas, at least many 
of them, to have sunk into their present misery in consequence 
of being plundered of their cattle by their stronger neighbours, 
meaning, chiefly, tlie colonists, and the VuiUaanUj or Griquas. 


Tlieir present situation,” says he, “ exhibits the obvious 
process by wliicli the Bushmen race fiave been originally diiven 
back from tlie 'pastoral state to that of tlic huntsman and rub- 
l)er” [p. 2o3]. Bui, truly, tJie tending ('f lierds of cattle, which 
he terms their ()astoraJ state,” is very little removed fif>m tlu^ 
c:ontintiencies of oidinary savage subsistence. Their catthi 
could neitlier be defended against wild beasts nor provided wijJi 
tbod and water, in case <»t drought: that security, llierefoie, 
against starvation, which is supposed to attend the pastoral 
state, and which on that account is held to bo a Htc|) towards 
civili/ation, w'as not possessed by these Inbos, and, accordingly, 
the Bushmen cattle-tenders were little better ofl* than Busluneii 
autelo})e-killeis, or Bushmen root-eatms. 

One civciunstance ought to be mentioned, as universally 
applicable to the whole of the coloured inhabitants of the in¬ 
terior of Southcni Africa, which is, that they are wliolly without 
any religious rites. They have no superfluities out of which 
to provide for a pricstliood. The explanation of this absenec 
of worship, however, is obvious enough ; for (he adage of 
“ point d’argeut point de Suisse,” may, we fear, with equal (ruth 
bo used in reference lo the sacerdotal band. 

The author’s journey to the country of the iVaniaquas, and 
the regions adjoining tlie course of the Gariep, occupies the 
second division of his book, and is, in point of interest, scarcely 
inferior to the former. The deserts which he was now about to 
traverse were even less known than those he had already 
visited, and the hazards to it^hich this daring son of commerce 
exposed himself during the course of this expedition, proved 
of the most fearful description. He began his march in July, 
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1824, iind penetrating across the bleak Roggweld, reached the 
north-western frontier of the colony in about ten days. He 
there engaged a couple of Hottentots to attend him, named 
Witteboy and Zwart; and once more found himself launched 
into the wilderness, passing over immense plains extending as 
far as the eye could reach, covered only with low brown busnes. 
Ostriches, Quaggas (a kind of wild ass). Antelopes, and other 
wild animals abound in these plains, as in other parts of this 
country. The party usually sleep in the open air, keeping up 
as good a fire as their fuel, dry dung, enables them to make. 
Their journey lies over a track wholly destitute of verdure, the 
soil consisting sometimes of sharp gravel and decomposed 
sebistas, and at others of a calcareous stratum strewed over 
with flints. Mr. Thompson visited a huge pan,'*’ or valley of 
salt, nearly forty miles in circumference, and thence steered his 
course north-east; passing by many Kraals of Koraiinas, or 
hordes ; encampments of Bushmen, the tenants of which were 
living upon the larvce of ants, and gum. 

Being sorely distressed for lack of water, their situation on 
the fourth day became seriously unpleasant. A lion, too, 
appeared within thirty paces of the party; and, to complete the 
picture, they were destitute of food. 

' We were all ready to sink under the exertions we had made, and 
the thirst we had endured. Jacob Zwart repeatedly rleolared he could 
hold out no longer, but wished to lie down and die.’ 

However, about two in the morning, they readied a nasty 
foul pool, which proved a relief to both the horses and men. 

We had been on horseback,’ says the author, above sixteen 
hours, and had travelled in that sj)acc eighty miles, the last sixty 
without stopping. Our condition and that of our horses may, there¬ 
fore, bo readily imagined to have been one of great exhaustion. 
Extreme fatigue huu, indeed, quite destroyed all appetite, which, as 
we had not a morsel to eat, was no great disadvantage. Having 
fastened our horses to a bush, we stretched ourselves on the earth 
near them, being too weary to kindle .a fire, trusting that if the 
lions discovered us, they would prefer the horses to ourselves. 

‘ We were awakened about day-break by the roar of a lion at a 
little distance, but were not otherwise molested* The other difficulties 
of our situation now engrossed all my thoughts. * ♦ * * We 
remained here until mid-day to refresh our horses j we ourselves lying 
panting with empty stomachs under the scorching sun,’ 

Another day’s wearisome lagging«march ends without the dis¬ 
covery of a drop of water, and our travellers bivouac in the dry 
bed of a river, which there is evidence for believing must at some 
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seasons contain a volume of water of great power and force. 

How precarious the periodical rains are, in these regions, may be 
surmised from the fact, that this river had not been running for 
five years.”—p. 248. 

After three days of famine, which pressed painfully upon 
Mr. Thompson, the Hottentot Witteboy goes out with his gun, 
as a sort of last despairing effort and in the evening returns 
to his anxious companions with the carcase of a Zebra,^ which 
he had shot. This relief was inexpressibly welcome, and ten 
or twelve pounds of its flesh were straitway incorporated with 
the bodies of each Hottentot. Refreshed by their food, the 
travellers strained forward in the direction of the Gariep, which 
they had the satisfaction to behold on the morrow. 

After suffering so severely as \vc had done from the want of water, 
wlmt a glorious object did this river appear, flowing in a majestic 
stream, deep and rapid, and five hundred yards in breadtli! We 
iiurried down to the channel and plunged our hands and faces into the 
cooling waters, and at length assuaged a thirst wliich liic briny wells 
<if the Korannas* seemed at every draught to increase.’ 

‘ This noble stream was at tliis time at its lowest ebb, being only 
about five Imndred yards across 5 but the numerous vestiges of its 
nver-dowings extended o\ er eacli bank at least a mile from the margin 
of tlie water, and at some places to three or four times that distance.’ 

'fhe spot at which these rcmaiks were made, was about three 
hundred miles from the mouth of the river, which debouclie.s 
into the ocean on the west coast, between the 28th and 29th 
degree of south latitude. Although so large a stream, yet it is 
not navigable near its mouth, even for small boats, owing I 0 
its numerous rapids and shallows. 

The indefatigable traveller advanced in a wesb^rly direction 
parallel with the south bank of the Gariej), aiul was again beset 
with the last extremes of hunger and thirst. One of their horses 
was abandoned in the desert, fairly killed williffatigue, being the 
second which they lost on this expedition. 

^ We now began to be seriously alarmed for our safety. To stop 
here was impossible. The liorses could not support thirst aiiotlier 
day; and if they failed before we reached water, we must perish 
ourselves. We ihrov away, in desperation, o\ir pack-saddle, our 
])owder-ftasks, and every thing we couVd possibly spare to ligliteii us j 
for our horses were now reduced to three, anil these could not be 
expected to hold out many hours.’ 

Hour after hour did they press on their miserable cattle: at 
night a pool was fortunately discovered, which relieved their 
craving tnirst, but still no food. The hapless Hottentots, cruelly 
weakened by famine, and a pvey to black despair, here 
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announced to their employer their fixed determination to advance 
no further, l>ut to endeavour, with or without him, to get back 
to the colony. The Englishman was utterly astounded at the 
dogged obstinacy of his men, who would listen to no persuasion ; 
and while ruminating as to what measures it were best to 
adopt, to his unspeakable joy, two human beings appeared 
in sight. These proved to be two Bastaards” on a hunting 
party, who gave them the intitnation that a Missionary station 
was not far otF. The courage of the Hottentots hereupon rallied ; 
a renewed effort was made, and five hours tedious toil brought 
them to father Bartlet's hospitable dwelling. Nothing less than a 
whole sheep was applied to the gorging of Witteboy and his mate, 
whilst at intervals of two or three hours, the Englishman was 
provided with the best restoratives that Nama{pia land afibrded. 

Tlie Namacpias are, as has already been noticed, a branch 
of the Hottentot family. They were visited by Barrow, who, 
we believe, was the fiist to introduce them to the attention of 
Europeans. Nainaqnaland is of very large extent, reaching 
about 200 miles to the north of the Gatiep, arrd as far to the 
eastward, from the sea coast into the interior. The peojde live a 
kind of pastoral life, and display tiie inert, unimpassioned, 
indolent, character, common to theif stock. Missionaries arc 
scattered over this country, as well as'the other regions visited 
by Mr. Thompson; but the benefits we have pointed out as 
likely to result from their presence are sadly frustrated by the 
impossibility of establishing fixed abodes, the precarious nature 
of the sn])ply of water and herbage obliging tlie Namaqua 
peo]>le to roam from place to place in order to sustain their 
cattle. The climate of Namaqua land is much hotter and drier 
than that of the east coast. On the banks of the Gariep, 
the thermometer in the summer montiis’ rises frequently to 
120° (Fahrenheit, we suppose) a temperature not easily sup¬ 
ported by the natives, much less by Europeans.” Beyond the 
Namaquas are the Dnmnrfis, u (Jalfer race, who are governed 
by hereditary chiefs, and live in villages, after the Bechuana 
fashion, ‘‘ It seems," says Mr. Thompson, ** that both tlmy 
and the Matcihapees have adopted tln3 bow and poisoned 
arrows of the Hottentots, fVoin Hieir close intercourse with 
tribes of that race ; for neither tin* Bochuanas further to the 
northward, nor any of the tiib(‘s of southern Gaffers, use the 
bow, or ever poison any of their weapons." The author had a 
strong inclination to cross over to the north side of the Gariep, 
and to explore the Daraaras country, but lie was deterred by 
the dangerous stale of that distri<;t. 

The abominable*' Bastaards/’ it appears, had been preying upon 
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their weaker neighbours in the most merciless manner; and nume¬ 
rous gangs of Bandits, spreading terror and distress, were dis¬ 
tributed along the banks of the Gariep. Mr. Thompson com¬ 
putes the number of these Bastaards to be about five thousand, 
and the extent of country over which they are dispersed, seven 
hundred miles. The possession of muskets, which they have 
acquired from their former connection with the Europeans—and 
gunpowder, which they readily obtain from the Boors in ex¬ 
change for the cattle they have stolen, make them fifr more 
powerful than the native inhabitants of these parts, who fall 
helpless under their barbarous attacks. “ An honourable 
exception,' Mr. Thompson observes, “ must be made in favour 
of the principal community at GriquaTown, under Mr. Melville 
and the missionaries. But all the disaffected and disorderly 
spirits, who have either separated themselves from this com¬ 
munity* or have fled from the colony to other quarters of the 
Gariepine wilderness, are now associated into bands of outlaws, 
who subsist, more or less, by plundering the helpless natives.” 

As a remedy for this horrible “ reign of terror,” the author 
suggests an extension of the colonial boundary to the borders 
of the Gariep ; an acceptable suggestion, we take it, in certain 
quarters, as “ a grant ” must be made in that case, by parlia¬ 
ment, for troops, Landrosts, and all the host of functionaries 
beside, wherewith to extend the “ British lule.” “ The nations 
themselves even desire it,” Mr. Thompson adds. This is no 
miracle ; for, eaten up, and butchered as they are by Bastaards, 
any change must be for their advantage. The Dutch colonists 
certainly paved the way to a mass of evil, when they originated 
such an animal as the .Bastaard who was destined to afflict his 


fellow creatures even worse than the roaring lion, or ruthless 
hyiena. 

The author being, as we have already mentioned, induced to 
forego any further peregrination, and finding all commercial 
intercourse likely to be impracticable between the colony and 
the Gariepine clans, now winds his way homewards, coasting 
along the Atlantic shore, and visiting its harbours in his route 
to Cape Town. 

Tht; remaining pages of this work are devoted, partly to a 
review of the merits and demerit of the inhabitants of the 


colony, known by the appellation of “ Boors,” whom our author 
regards as by no means the worst class of civilized Christiana 
in the world 5 and partly to a dissertation upon the capabilities 
and prospects which South Africa presents to the emigratiuo- 
capitaiist. The history of the well-known Albany colonists is 
also ably noticed, and further illustration afforded to the doc- 
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trine, that a settlement which requires to be forced into exis¬ 
tence by the aid of loans and subscriptions, never can flourish. 
Mr. Thompson classes emigrants under three heads 1st Capi¬ 
talists ; 2nd Practical Farmers; and 3rdly Mechanical Labourers; 
and offers advice and information to each—accompanied by 
a sketch of the expenses requisite for the experiment, and 
an estimate of the probable returns to the parties making it. 

To a reflecting and benevolent mind, the general picture 
whicli IS afforded by travellers of the southern portion of Africa, 
cannot fad to be unattractive, at least, if not disgusting. The 
vices, and the deplorable destitution exhibited by the savage 
population, occupy one side of the canvas. The equally 
pitiable state of the enslaved children of the soil, condemned to 
perpetual toil and debasement, fills another. The character of 
the Dutch African despots, who oppress all they can draw 
within the range of their power, it is hardly less hateful to 
contemplate. Add to these the serious evil of an English aris¬ 
tocratic viceroy, wielding an entire and uncontrolled regulating 
power over the colonial ceconomy, placing hts creatures in 
stations of great importance to the interests of the residents, 
and disregarding their feelings respecting measures which 
ought to be influenced by them ; then the endless strife and 
consequent depravation of the human feelings, between the 
encroaching colonists and the dispossessed tribes—the liability 
of the settler to depredations, and even to loss of life from the 
Caffers—the frequent ravages of destructive seasons—the inju¬ 
ries done by long droughts, by the rust, and many other casual¬ 
ties incident to these regions—taking all these miseries together, 
we think a more repulsive total of circumstances, belonging to 
any one place of abode, can scarcely be produced. 

We can only adveit briefly to the Appendix of Mr. Thomp¬ 
son’s work, which comprises many entertaining papers and 
notices. The habits and customs of the Gaffer people are here 
given at some length. Their language is treated of also ; but 
we should think few persons are likely to feel interested in 
these specimens. 

There are some delightful stories concerning the African 
lions, from the pen of Mr. Pringle, among which captain 
Stockenstrom’s adventure, ^Vhen the lions put his twenti/~seven 
7raggom to the rout in the night, and the rencounter of 
“ Hercules Heavystern ” with a single lion .of great force, take a 
foremost rank. Captain King’s account of the Zoolas, and the 
monster ‘*Chaka” (for such he truly deserves to be termed) 
together with some particulars respecting Lieut. Farewell’s 

ou tha coast, at Port Natal, well deserye 
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reading. King Chaka is a very Napoleon in his way, having 
the same insatiable avidity for conquest ^as the European war¬ 
rior. Som^ few statistical documents, and a meteorological 
diary, are inserted at the end. 


Art. III.—1. Mr. PeeVs Bill for the Recovery of Smatll Debts. 

_ \ 

2. Mr. Hunters BUI for the Better Prevention of Frivolous and Vex* 
atious Arrests for Debt, on Mesne Process, and for facilitating 
the Recovery of Debts accruing on Deeds, Bonds, Bills of Ex^ 
change, and Promissory Notes. 


3. Observations on the Law of Arrest for Debt. By an Attorney. 
1827. 


4. Observations on the Insolvent Act. By VV. Jones, Esq., Marshal of 
the King*s Bench. 


^HOUGH it would be difficult to point out a subject more 
important to a people than tlie laws which govern them, 
there is scarcely one on which tlie ])eopIe of England are niore 
profoundly ignorant. The temptation of convicting a poacher 
may occasionally drive the country gentleman to the pages of 
Burn , or the Protestant priestlioo<i of heland may seek, in the 
law oi tithes, consolation for the obloquy with which they are 
assailed; but the mass of the people trouble themselves as little 
about the institutions under which they live—about tlie laws 
by which nearly every action of their lives is liable to be affected 
—as many of those laws, on the otlier hand, appear to concern 
themselves about tlie interests of the people. In other coun¬ 
tries, jurisprudence has been a subject of elementary education. 
In his Second Book, De Legibas, Cicero reminds Atticus, that 
when they were boys, they used to learn the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables by heart. Transcripts of the Instituti«ns of Solon were 
hung up in the city for public perusal, while a set of magistrates 
called Thesmothetai were appointed (among other offices) dis¬ 
tinctly to repeat them once a year; and the Code which has 
been recently propounded to Louisiana contains express pro¬ 
vision, I* that its enactments should not only be published, but 
taught in the schools, and publicly read on stated occasions,” 
In England, on the contrary, the volume of Law is never opened 
to popular instruction; and the books of Bluebeard were 
scarcely more effectually closed upon his wives, than are the 
books of English Law shut^upon the youth of England. We 
do not know a single school, either private or public, in which 
even the Commentaries of Blaokstone are put into the hands of 
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the student; and the two Universities, witli a wisdom peculiar 
to themselves, instead of encouraging the study of domestic 
law, make their legal honours the reward of an historical know¬ 
ledge of institutions, which is no doubt a proper addition to the 
study of the philosophy of law, but ought not to be considered 
as an appropriate substitute for it. The want of early initiation 
into general politics is, in some degree, though very inade¬ 
quately, supplied by the study of Parliamentary debates ; but 
this organ of instruction is ill-adapted to convey even a partial 
knowledge of jurisprudence—a science equally extensive in its 
principles, and much more multifarious in its details. 

The absence of external aids to the acquirement of this impor¬ 
tant branch of knowledge has assuredly not been compensated 
by any singular attraction in the study itself, A jumble of 
lieterogeneous principles; a tissue of useless perplexities, dis¬ 
cordant interpretations, and unmeaning refinements; the know¬ 
ledge of a single branch pronounced by one of its own writers 
the labour of a life; can it be otherwise than that its pursuit 
should appal all but those who are urged to engage in it by the 
irresistible stimulus of gain ? 

The mere labour, indeed, might not of itself be sulRcient to 
deter the man of science from turning his attention to the study. 
In his search after truth, he recks little of the toil with which 
Ills progress is attended : but then it is by the expanding beauty 
of a clear and comprehensive that he is di’awn onward. 

The confusion of that legal labyrintii 

In which, wlion once you are embrangl’d, 

The more yon stir, the more you’re tangl’d,” 

would suffice to turn him back in disgust. 

Tliere is, indeed, a class of men to whom the reputation of 
learning is a sufficient motive for submission to the fatigue of 
acquirement. But the mere fame-hunter will naturally employ 
himself on that object, which with the minimum of labour will 
produce to him the maximum of renown. Now, either because the 
merit of surmounting its difliculties can only be appreciated in 
the encounter, or from some other causes less honourable to the 
profession, the fact is notorious, that proficiency in the Jinglish 
law is held in no extraordinary general esteem. Much better 
fame may be obtained at a much cheaper rate. A man theie- 
foije would be a bad economist of his time wlio set to work to 
study the law for the purpose of gaining a reputation. 

The Jurisprudence of England tjlius left to tlie fostering care 
of the lawyers, it would have been in opposition to every prin¬ 
ciple of science, and all the experience of history, if their 
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siciejice had not shared the same fate to which the most impor¬ 
tant sciences have ever been exposed, while exclusively con¬ 
fined to a class which was able to promote their own profit by 
mystifying and corrupting them. Even Mr. De Lolme (tio very 
violent enemy of corporations) attributes the perplexities of 
law in general to the contrivance of lawyers to make their 
assistance needful; and it is well known that surrebutters and 
rejoindersi sham pleas and replittations, have yet stood even the 
test of ridicule. Familiarity, moreover, always softens disgust; 
and the habit of minute and subtle refinement, though it may 
be very prejudicial to the owners of property, and the petitioners 
for justice, is nevertheless a very agreeable exercise of skill to 
the lawyer. 

But there is in most human afiiilrs a point 'of re-action. A 
nuisance may become so enormous, as to interest the most 
phlegmatic in its abatement. The English law would seem to 
have reached this point, and a spirit of investigation into its 
abuses has at length become prevalent throughout the country, 
which wo hope will not subside until it has forced their reform. 

In this general inquiry, particular circumstances have just 
now conspired to give the law of Debtor and Creditor a degree 
of attention. The late act of the Solicitor General, Mr. Peel’s 
meditated bill, and Mr. Hume^s attempted one, have all pro¬ 
duced much parliamentary discussion. Mr. Peel’s bill, at the 
least, is likely to provoke still more; and Mr. Brougliam’s 
recommendation of its consideration, among the numerous 
topics of bis compreheiisive speech, can scarcely fail to be 
complied with. Of all the ]n'ovisions of that law, perhaps 
the power of personal constraint is the most important. We 
think wc cannot, therefore, devote a portion of our pages to 
a better purpose than in furnisliing the jiublic mind with 
information and materials for refieclion, on a subject of such 
consequence. o 

Imprisonment of the person in satisfaction of a debt was 
probably introduced into Europe by the Egyptians, for a law 
originally made against it by Bocchoris, and afterwards 
renewed by Sesostris,"^' sufficiently establishes its previous ex¬ 
istence there. Ip. Athens it was the habit, on contraction of 
a debt, to engage i1ie person to the creditor on condition of 
seizure on default of payment; and the moment the condition 
was broken, the creditor was, without further ceremony, 
allowed to consign Ins miserable debtor to domestic slavery, 
or to sell him into foreign bondage. Nay, so reckless were 

* Woutcsijuieu, Esprit De Lois, liv. xx, c. 26. 
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the Athenians in the contraction of debt, or so heartless in 
their mode of compelling its liquidation, that their city had 
often to witness the inhuman spectacle of a parent dragging 
to the slave-market his own child, to pay by his sale the 
forfeit of past prodigality, or purchase the means of renewed 
indulgences. The destitution into which this state of things 
had plunged a very large proportion of the Athenian commu¬ 
nity \vas one of the principal grounds of the disturbances 
which Solon was invited to settle; and the law, that “ no man 
in future should take the body of his debtor in execution,” 
formed, perhaps, the most ]>rominent feature in the institutions 
he bequeathed to Athens. 

The severity of the laws of Rome against Debtors are well 
known. “ After the judicial proof or confession of the debt,” 
says Gibbon, '' thirty days of grace were allowed before a 
Roman was delivered into the power of his fellow-citizen. In 
this private prison, twelve ounces of rice were his daily food ; 
he might be bound with a chain of fifteen pounds weight, and 
his misery was thrice exposed in the market-plafie, to solicit the 
compassion of his friends and countrymen. At the expiration 
of sixty days, the debt w'as discharged by the loss of liberty 
or life; the insolvent debtor was either put to death, or sold in 
foreign slavery beyond the Tiber.” The Romans, however, on 
this subject, were only adopting the same blundering mode of 
legislation which is too often to be found in the history of out- 
own enactments. The severity of the jaw first operated as its 
own antidote, and was afterwards the cause of its abrogation. 
Creditors had long shrunk from the infliction of its cruelties ; 
magistrates struggled against its apjilication; and the disturb¬ 
ances which were constantly arising out of it, drove the 
republic so frequently into a state of ferment and confusion, 
that the state was at length forced to its repeal. In the year of 
Rome 428, the law De Nexis passed, which, depriving creditors 
of the right of holding the persons of their debtors in chains, 
gave them, instead, the power of attaching their goods. Other 
laws, known under the name of Nova Tabula, were occasionally 
enacted for the relief of the debtor, by releasing him from his 
debts, on payment of a proportionate part of them, and the 
Julian law subsequently provided for his complete discharge, 
on the surrender, but only on the surrender, of his property. 
Fr6m some cause or other, however, the Julian law fell into 
disuse in the latter period of the Roman Republic, but it was 
subsequently revived by Justinian,^' and the Novels expressly 
forbad any turther detention of the debtor, after he had once 
availed himself of the ** oessio bonovum" whioh they provided. 
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In the earlier periods of Rome, the injured party had only 
to meet his aggressor in the street, and he might instantly 
c.ompel his answering for the grievance before the magistrate. 
He hrst addressed him by a technical expression, indicative of 
his request, as “ In jus te voco,” “in jus eamus,” &c., when 
the consent of the defendant was expressed by his offering the 
tip of his ear to be touched by the plaintiff; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing their severity in other respects, the courtesy of the Twelve 
Tables here enjoined the plaintiffs providing an open carriage 
for the conveyance of the ^ed, the sick, or the infirm. Dans 
la suite,” however says Terasson [Partie ii. par. 3], " cette 
premiere partie de la procedure civile eprouva bien des change- 
ments^ En effet longteins avant Justinien il n’etoit deja plus 
permis de faire veiiir en jugement son adversaire par une simple 
assignation verbale: il falloit que Tassignation fut libellee 
comme cela s’observe parmi nous, et Ton convenoit du jour 
auquel on devoit se-presenter devant le juge.” But it was a 
maxim of the Roman law, that the house of a citizen was 
bis ** tutissimum refugium et receptaculum,” consequently no 
one could be forced thence into court; though if a party were 
suspected of keeping house fraudulently to elude an action, 
his prosecutor was, after certain preliminary summonses, put 
in possession of his goods. As society became more com¬ 
plicated, the trial did not always follow the appearance in such 
rapid succession, and a pledge then became necessary for the 
defendant’s appearance. Under the earlier law, this was termed, 
vades, or vadimonium: in the Institutes of Justinian, it was 
better known as the " Judicatum sistl.” In default of bail, the 
defendant was detained in the custody of the plaintiff, or, per¬ 
haps, under the empire, committed to prison ; but neither the 
giving bail or confinement in default, could have operated as a 
very great hardship upon the defendant; for it appears, according 
to Cicero Muren. 12, Gell. vii. 1, that the ^nai usually took 
place on the third day after summons, though it was occasionally 
postponed by the praetor to a more distant period; and it would 
appear from the Institutes of Justinian, lib. iv. t. 11. s. 2. that 
this personal security was afterwards occasionally dispensed with 
upon the verbal undertaking of the defendant to appear, some¬ 
times fortified by his^oath, and sometimes resting only on his 
naked promise. The power of imprisoning as a mode of citation 
was, however, at all times exercised with extreme jealousy, and, 
indeed, Huber expressly states, * that both the reason and the 

• Rome 19 not the only country which has resorted to precautions 
against the fascinations ot law suits. By the Gentoo Code of Laws 
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institution of arrest as in use at the period at which he was 
writing, were utterly unknown to the Roman law. The Ro¬ 
mans, indeed, appear to have been no encouragers of law suits. 
Arbitration under the term " litem componere,*' generally pre¬ 
ceded every suit, and the “ Juramentum calumniai/' or oath 
administered to both parties, that the suit was not prompted 
by the love of litigation, was as essential an introduction to 
the hearing of a cause, as the “ You shall well and truly try, 
Sec. So help you God 1—a shilling ”—is to the trial of an 
English action.* 

In the vast historical chasm, which follows the destruction 
of the Roman Empire, it is impossible to trace with any exact¬ 
ness, the customs of the nations of Europe. One thing, how¬ 
ever, appears sufficiently certain, viz. that in all their earlier 
jurisprudence, imprisonment of the person, either as a security 
for appearance, or in satisfaction of a debt, was utterly un¬ 
known. There is, indeed, a very early provision of the Salic 
-Law ; t by which the creditor could, on application to the graffia, 
or judge, have the person of his debtor put under a species of 
restraint at the latter’s own house. The creditor, having obtained 
the sanction of the judge, repaired with witnesses to the house 
of his debtor, and demanded to be paid. If he neglected to 
obey the summons, the creditor and his posse comi^atus, without 
any further ceremony, j>roceedcd to block up his windows ; and, 
if, preferring debt and darkness, to honesty and light, the debtor 
persisted in his obstinacy, an addition was made to the debt; 
and the ceremony having been I’epeated at intervals for three 
successive times, the creditor was put in possession of his goods, 
and therewith satisfied his claim. It will be observed, however, 
that it by no means appears compulsory on the debtor to have 
remained in his darkened house, and whether this custom were 
of any extent, or survived for any length of time, it is very 
certain, that in <,he thirteenth century, personal arrest had 

[^Hiiidoo ImtHutesiy by Halhed, c. i. see. 5], the credUoi* is expressly 
enjoined to solicit tlic interference of the friends and relations of the 
debtor, before the prosecution of any ulterior proceedings, (joblsinith, 
in a paper In The Bei\ alludes to an institution in Scotland under which 
individuals meditating the going to law with each other were previously 
compelled to go l>cfore the :^v>cimciling judgeti called Peace-makers. 
Eaglaud has it^ laws against maintenance and champerty: and, in the 
Canton Gazette of the 18tU of October, 1822, is an ordinance of his 
Celestial Mmesty, the Emperor of (’hina j which setting out the increasing 
freoueiicy of appeals from the provinces, “ commands strict search to be 
maue after all law-suit-esciting bluckguarjis who fatten on feuds themselves 
have enkindled, and, when found, to punish them severely.^' 

♦ Hb. ii. tU. 4, De Arresth, 

f CapHxdarxfX Jiegum Francorunif tom, i. did. Anno Christi, 798. 
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become a positive violation of the spirit of the French law. 
Matthew Paris, speaking of an arrest, which in the year 1242, 
liad been made of some English merchants, by the Fiench king, 
fj^s ** Rex Francorum, Mercatbrunx Anglisc corpora cum*suTs 
bonis per regnum negotiantium, secus quam decuit, c^pi feraiiter 
imperavit, Teedens enorrniier in hoc facto antiquam Galti<& digni'- 
laitm^ and it was one of the Ordoiinances des Rois, t. iii. p. 17, 
“ that, if any person was arrested upon any pretext, but his 
liaving been guilty of a capital crime, it was lawful to fescue 
him out of the hands of the officer.” Even when the arrest in 
execution had, at a subseejuent period, found a partial adoption 
in France, the customs ol particular places affixed restrictions 
upon the mode of its exercise; and by the Coutumes de Ver- 
inandois d’Herieourt, p. GG3, it was only permitted “ lorsque le 
debiteur condamnez ne satisfont dans Ics quatre mois apr^s la 
condamnation.” But nations must have advanced to some 
degree of civilization, before the introduction of credit can give 
occasion for securities against its risks. While the interchange 
between the hunter and the fisherman of the fruits of their toils, 
of the warrior with the warrior of the result of their i)lunder, were 
nothing more than simultaneous transfeis from hand to hand, 
there were no debts incurred, and consequently no provision 
necessaiy for their liquidation. Until Europe, therefore, had 
emerged in some considerable degree from its pristine barbarism, 
the inconvenience was little felt, that while its institutions pro¬ 
scribed all personal confinement, they had left no other remedy 
for the security of the creditor. But when commerce had made 
some little progress on the continent, and men began to form 
tliemselves into communities for the more effectual combination 
against feudal aggression, tlie necessity had already arisen, 
and the charters of community first introduced the provision of 
making deposits of property on the contraction of a debt, which 
were either restored on its discharge or forfeited in default. * 
Nay, so jealous were these charters of the security of those who 
were to live under their privileges, that some of them rendered 
it compulsory upon every person who was admitted a member, 
to buy or build a house, or purchase lands within its precincts, 
or at least to bring into the town a considerable portion of his 
moveables, “ per qftee justiciari oossit si quid in eum 

querelas evenerit.f The provisions of these charters were 
necessarily very dissimilar, and in the case of deposit, it xyas 
always in the power of the parties to vary the terms in which 
it was held ; but it appears J to have been the custom in some 


* D*Ach. 9, 185, IJ, 377. t D^Ach. U, m. 

t Ciipitularla Regxm Francorum, tom. i. lib. T, art. 299. 
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places, that a creditor holding a pledge in the absence of specific 
stipulation was to summon his debtor three times to pay his 
debt, and take back the pledge; and, if after three admoni- 
tiona he failed to comply, the creditor was then to have fall 
power of distraining it, a process in the exercise of which he 
was of course in some shape or other enabled to make the 
deposit available to the satisfaction of his claim. Thus the 
deposit became the primary security to the creditor—the first 
fund to which he resorted for payment; and in conformity with 
this principle it seems, that even the laws of Denmark, under 
the reign of Christian III, restricted the holder of a pledge 
from any other attachment against either the property or the 
person of the debtor. “ Qui in causa de qua convenitur,” 
says the Danish law, ** idoneam caulionem incontinenti obtu- 
lerit reali aut personali arresto obnoxius non est.* In the absence 
of any pledge, and the event of the debtor’s becoming insolvent 
or refractory, the creditor was, by the authority of some of‘ the 
charters, authorised to seize the effects of his debtor with a 
strong hand, and by his private authority; an^ a royal procla¬ 
mation,+ at one time permitted the citizens of Paris to seize 
the effects of a debtor in satisfaction of a debt ** ubicumque et 
quocumque modo poterint.” This was, however, in the year 
1351, abolished by an ordonnance which enacted, that thence¬ 
forth no seisure should be made without a warrant from a 
magistrate,- and under his inspection. But as the operations of 
commerce became more extensive, apractice, in its origin intended 
to give them security, was in the sequel only productive of 
inconvenient restriction : while the accumulating wealth of the 
merchant began to afford an adequate security for the punc¬ 
tuality of his payments, men discovered that to deposit a pawn 
on the contraction of ever}^ engagement adequate to the value 
of its subject, was only to lock up a moiety of capital in inac¬ 
tion. A sense of mutual inconvenience necessarily begat 
mutual relaxation, and the habit of pledging must consequently 
have fallen into gradual disuse, though the precise period 
of its discontinuance we have no means of ascertaining. 

A fresh remedy was, however, springing up for the creditor, 
introduced in the nations which adopted it, from the example 
of the canon law, and mac^ necessary by a principle of their 
own jurisprudence. Whether a remnant of the law of the Visi¬ 
goths, that merchants who came from bevond sea should be 
judged in their diflferences by the laws anrf the judges of their 


♦ Reg", Christ. Quint. Jtts Danicum, by Mighorst, lib. i. c. 21. 
t OrdQnmncei Des Rots, t. b P» 16. 
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own nation,'* * * § ** or adopted in conformity to a similar provision 
of tile civil law, the continental nations had earW recognized 
the maxim that jurisdiction follows the domicile of the defend¬ 
ant. But if the inconvenience of prosecuting suits in foreign 
courts would even in the present day be enormous, how insuf¬ 
ferable must it have been at a period but a little posterior to 
that in which an abbot of Burgundy could decline the invita¬ 
tion of count Bouchard to assist in the foundation of a mo¬ 
nastery in the neighbourhood of Paris, “ because it would be 
extremely fatiguing to him to go along with hiiii in a strange 
and unknown region,** and the entertainment of travellers, in¬ 
stead of devolving upon the keepers of inns, was cast upon 
private'individuals, and provided for by i)enal statutes. To ob¬ 
viate an inconvenience of such magnitude, a practice, therefore, 
began to be introduced, of putting an arrest upon the goods of 
a foreigner in order to force him to plead in the requisite 
jurisdiction ; and in the duchy of Normandy this seems to have 
been coeval with the custom of pawning, and permitted only 
as substitutionary for it. f So slowly, however, do nations 
emerge from barbarism, that it was in its origin only the special 
privilege of particular cities, among which the Coutuniier de 
Normandie enumerates Rouen, Louiers et l^ont de Larche. 

A precedent thus established to meet the exigency of a par¬ 
ticular case received by degrees a more extended adoption, and 
attachment of the property of an aggressor, in order at onCe to 
enforce his attendance, and be the subject of execution, came 
into very general use among the greater part of the continental 
nations. Known in France by the name of the Brief of Distress, 
it was addressed to the judge of the district within which the 
defendant resided, authorising an entry into his house and 
seizure of a quantity of furniture about equal to the debt, and 
contained the appointment of a day either to disprove the debt 
or reclaim the property. If, at the expiratioft of torty days, the 
defendant denied the claim, the necessary proof was instantly 
given, or the action fell to the ground. Proof once obtained, 
sentence followed, which condemned the debtor to payment at 
the end of fifteen days. After this respite, if the debt were not 
paid, the goods were sold, and the creditor paid out of their 
produce, or a sufficient part was (!felivered over to him in satis¬ 
faction of his debt.J Notwithstanding, however, the ordinance 
v./hich prohibited private seizure, it appears fraiii IIouurd,§ that 

* Montesquieu, Esprit de fjoigy liv. xxi. c. 18. 

f Le Grand Coutumier de Normandie le Stille de Proceder, fol. 82, 

i Anciennes Lois de France, par Houard, tom. i, p. 290. 

§ Ibid, p. 501. 
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in trifling inaiters, as quand s’agissoit d’une somnie moindie 
que quaranle sols,” the creditor might still avail himself of the 
power of distress without the judicial sanction of a brief. From 
France not only the institution, but the very term, had, pre¬ 
viously to the fifteenth centuiy, been introduced into Scotland, 
where in its arrestment of a stranger’s eflects, jurisdictionis fun- 
dandm causa”* the institution survives at the present day, under 
the name of a distringas. A similar institution early formed an 
iippei»dage to the English Writ of Original. Formerly, the only 
process which the law of England allowed to the creditor, the 
Writ of Original, was nothing more than a mere summons to tho 
defendant, and contained within itself so little of compulsory 
provision for obedience, that trot only could the defendant, on 
casting an essoign, that is, sending his servant with an excuse, 
have his appearance to the action postjwned to his own con¬ 
venience, but he might, by never making any appearance at 
all, arrest all further progress in the suit. Distress upon the 
property, in order to force an appearance, was accordingly 
resorted to in the event of default, and the continuing obstinacy 
of the defendant exposed him to renewed processes of distress 
until either an equivalent had been realized to the demand of 
the claimant, or under what was termed distress injinite, the 
whole of the property had been seized. The older lawyers 
of England were, however, more careful of frivolous prosecu¬ 
tions than their modern brethren. An institution of Alfred 
had provided against the prosecution of any civil action 
without tlie plaintiff’s previous production of two pledges 
for the purpose of satisfying the court that he had a veal 
cause of action, and was not of a litigious and quarrelsome 
temper. This only paved the way for further refinement. 
Regular amerciaments were fixed upon these parties (subse¬ 
quently termed pledges to prosecute), in the event of the plain¬ 
tiff’s failure in hU suit; and if the pledges were unable to 
answer the amerciament, the sheriff was rendered liable to the 
king for their insufficiency. Messrs. John Doe and Richard 
Roe became gradually, however, substituted for the more 
substantial pledges of the olden time; and were the law against 
the sheriffs to be now enforced to its letter, we suspect they 
would have some little diffidulty in exacting the amerciament 
from two such mercurial gentlemen, one or the other of whom 
is declared, in every latitat which issues out of the court, to be 
running up and down the country, and secreting himself. 

The process by distress having thus become generally 


* Erskine's Instil, 18, 
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establifcihed, u further security was devised for the creditor iu 
the power of attacliiag the person of his debtor. In England, the 
lords of the soil, in the absconding of tlieir bailiffs, without 
leaving behind any ]>roperty on which to distrain, were the first 
to discover an insufliciency in the remedy by distress. But 
aristocratical grievances seldom long survive the discovery, and 
in the 52nd year of the reign ol' Henry 111, a statute was 
passed, called, I’roni the place of assemblage, the Statute of 
Marlbridge, winch enacted tliat if bailiffs which ought 1o 
make account to their lords do withdraw themselves, and leave 
no lands or tenenunits wliereby they nmy be distrained, then 
they ^hall be attached by their bodies.*' The merchants were 
not slow to profit by the hint, and in the eleventh year of the 
reign of Edward F, they procured the [jassing of th(‘ statute of 
Acton Burnell, which, empowering the merchant to bring his 
debtor before a magistrate to get his debt acknowledged, and 
a day appointed for its licjuidation, gave him, in the event of 
failure at the appointed time and insufficiency of the prucess 
against the prdjxirty of his debtor, the power of taking his body 
in execution. In tlie 13th year of the sanu! reign another act 
was \>assod in favour of tlie barons, which enacted “ that when 
masters have assigned auditors to take their nccountSf and their 
servants, bailiffs, and receivers, are proved iuarrear, their bodies 
shall bo arrested, and, by the testimony of their auditors, he 
sent or delivered to the next gaol, to be kept by the sheriff in 
irons, until satisfaction of the anearsand a statute passed in 
tlie 25tli year of the reign of Edward III enacted that such 
process should be made in a writ of debt as was used in a 
writ of account. The legislature, however, was only extending 
by ])ositive enactments what the expounders of the law were 
at the same time, by indirect measures, accomplishing. 
All- actions of debt, us matters of a civil nature, were •an¬ 
ciently in the exclusive cognizance of thS Court of Com¬ 
mon Pleas, the iurisdiction of the Kiiuj’s Bench being ro- 
strained to trespasses, conspiracies, and such other causes as 
were considtjred to savour of a criminal nature. But as the 
latter court began to increase in celebrity, men became desirous 
of having their (7'uf/<.causes submitted to its decision, and such 
wholesale dealers in fiction are Englisli lawyers, that they were 
not slow in contriving the means. A party once in the custody 
of the marshal of the King's Bench being considered aincntible 
to every charge that could be brought -against him, it W'as only 
necessary to get him there *and the thing was done. But this 
was easily accomplished by filing a bill agaii)st the party for an 
ideal trespass j as the result of which, he was supposed to 
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be consigned to the requisite custody; and the lawyers having 
thus ingeniously conjured him into it, thenceforth coolly 
continued their proceedings as if he were in reality there. 
In acquiring, then, the cognizance of the Court ot King's 
Bench for matters of a civil nature, the appropriation of its 
power of imprisonment followed as a natural consequence. 
At first, disobedience as well to the original writ as to 
the ulterior summons given by the sheriff in the writ of 
pone oh an attachment must have preceded the exercise of 
arrest, but tliese preliminary precautions subsequently fell 
into disuse. In Scotland it was about the fifteenth century 
that the same power of arrest first began to be established ; 
and in that country its origin 'may be traced either to indirect 
modes of proceeding, as for rebellion against the com¬ 
mands of the church or king, or to the precedent set in the 
recovery of merchant debts.* But the precedent established 
in Scotland for merchant debts, not only there, but in all the 
other nations of Europe which recognized the principle of 
domicile forming the basis of jurisdiction, originated in the 
necessity of a further expedient than attachment of property, in 
order to remedy its mischief. As commercial transactions 
assumed a more extended character, the grievance sustained by 
the English barons in the absconding of their debtors “ without 
leaving behind them any property on which to distrain" began 
to be felt by the merchants of foreign marts in their dealings 
with those who came from distant countries to frequent them. 
The necessity of the case accordingly gave birth to the deten¬ 
tion of the person, and a practice thus originally conceded as 
the special indulgence of privileged cities,i* and restricted to a 
specific emergency, became gradually extended both in the 
parties to its enjoyment and the objects of its application, until 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, it was generally 
tolerated in all thfe continental nations. To the operation of 
this one cause all the civilians seem to ascribe their pro¬ 
visions for arrest. “ Frustra simus,” says Bynkershoek [tom. 
ii. p. 148], nisi id jus derivemus ex sola ratione subjectionis 
ut inde quoque derivanda est omnis origo urrestorurn quibus 
hodie tarn prolixe utimur," Though thus admitted, however, 
as an established principle of jurisprudence, its exercise was, 
throughout the continental nations, always regarded with the 
utmost jealousy. Wood declares its application in civil causes 
to have been restricted to cases in which either the party was 
suspected of flight or the previotts admonitory citation had 

* Bell’s Comment/tries on the Laws of Scotland, vol. i. p. 4. 

, f (Joutumcs <lc y'ermandois, tit. xxi. art. cclxxx. 
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proved ineffectual to compel an appearance; and the laws of 
Verona, enjoining a preliminary process for obtaining in the 
property of the debtor a pledge or security for his abiding the 
events of a suit, expressly forbad all imprisonment of the 
person until this had proved ineffectual. The modern juris¬ 
prudence of both France and Scotland have still further re¬ 
stricted its exercise. Under a system like that which is estab¬ 
lished in the former, where the number of its tribunals, joined 
to the constancy of their sittings, may be said, in strict reality, 
to “ bring justice home to every man’s door,” there is little oc¬ 
casion for throwing a man into jail, in order to secure his 
appearance to a suit, and the code has accordingly expressly 
forbidden all preliminary detention of the person—“ Aucune 
contrainte par corps ne pourra etre mise a execution qu’un jour 
apres la signification avec commandement du jugement qui la 
prononce.”* And again,f “ La contrainte par corps dans les 
cas mcme oil elle est autorisee par loi, ne pent etre appliquee 
qu’eti vertu d’uu jugement.” The “ signification ” is a formal 
announcement* of the judgment, and is directed to be made 
either by an officer of the court or by the president of the 
Tribunal de Premiere Instance, in which the debtor may chance 
to reside. With certain insignificant exceptions relating to 
residents on the border, and inhabitants of boroughs royal, all 
process of preliminary coercion has long been restricted in 
Scotland to the warrant De Meditatione Fngm, which is conceded 
in prevention of the suspected flight of a debtor, “ If he is 
notf says Mr. I3ell, J ** meditating removal from the ro//w/ry, no 
ciKciiMSTANCE WHATKVEH Can entitle the creditor to insist on 
hail, for the purpose of his actual appearance^ But even this 
can be only obtained by the creditor's swearing to the truth of 
his debt, and to “ his belief of the debtor's intention to escape 
from the country, and on justifying this belief in presence of 
his debtor, by statement of the grounds of hiS suspicion, and by 
an examination of the debtor himself.” In its “ Diligences 
against the person,’' indeed the Scotch law recognizes a process 
by which the persons of all debtors promiscuously are rendered 
liable to seizure in execution; but this, instead of being, as it is 
in England, summ^ary in its exercise, issues only after the 
interposition of other proceedings.” The registration of a debt, 
like the entry up in England of judgment on a warrant of 
attorney, [)laces the debt on the same footing as if a decree Jiad 


♦ Code de Procedure Civile, liv. v. tit. 16. 
t Code Napoleon, art. 2,067. 
i Commentaries on the Law o/Scotland, vol. i. p. 293. 
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been solemnly pronounced of its existence;* and, as written 
admissions of a debt, in all bonds, bills of exchange, and 
promissory notes, the law of Scotland implies a decree of regis¬ 
tration. But ill order>to enforce a demand constituted (eitner 
by formal decree or vegistrationj actual or implied) what 
Scotch lawyers term a debt, the creditors have to sue out a 
]>ropese known by the appellation of Letters of Horning, which is 
u mandatory citation to the debtor to pay or perform his obli¬ 
gation within a day certain ; and, until after disobedience to 
this citation, the writ of caption is never permitted to issue.f 
Nor has this jealousy of personal constraint been confined to 
the nations of Europe. Our readers may be surprised to learn 
that even the Genioo codej has guarded, by the severest 
penalties, against the imprisonment of the |>erson for debt. It 
is true that men of the lowest castes, coolies, and handicraftsmen, 
are thought too degraded to be worth the protection of the law. 
But while in the true spirit of aristocratical legislation, which 
conceived that particularly polite article of their code that if 
a man lend money to a magisirale, to liis own rmster, or to a 
Bramin, he shall not be rude or uncivil in procuring payment,” 
the Bramius have left the more mean of their castes to their 
fates, it is not until after a very long preliminary process that 
the creditor is, in ordinary cases, allowed to take possession of 
the person of his debtor. If a creditor,” says llalhed, ‘"on 
the day appointed, demand his money of his debtor, wlio re¬ 
fuses to discharge the debt, first, he shall speak to the friends 
and relations of the debtor, and procure them to demand 
payment; next he shall go in person and importune for his 
money, and stay some time at the debtor’s house, but without 
eating and drinking; if these means fail, he shall carry the 
debtor home with him, and, having sealed him before men of 
character and reputation, shall then detain him. This failing, 
he is, by feigned pcetonces, to get hold ol’his goods; or, if any 
pledge is deposited, he is to carry the same before a magistrate, 
who shall sell it for the debt. If he cannot, by evasive means, 
distrain the goods, he shall confine the debtor's wu/i*, chiidreu, 
cattle, bufialoes, horses, and also his pots, puns, clothes, mats, 
and furniture, and seatina-Miimself at his debtor’s door, shall 
then receive his money; an6 if these nietliods prove unsuc¬ 
cessful, lie shall seize and bind the debtor’s person, and procure 
by forcible means a discharge of the debt.” 


• Krsli'ine’s InslUntrSy 173. 
t Bell’s CommnU<tri{‘s, val. i. p. S 
X Institutions of Mfan by HsillH'.d, chap. i. see. 5. 
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But while in other countries personal restraint was only thus 
tolerated as a remedy against the failure of other process, not 
only did the law of England require no such preliminary pro¬ 
ceedings to its exercise, but in discontinuing its ancient habit 
of requiring oa the part of the plaintiff pledges to prosecute, it 
abandoned all security for the justness of a demand ; and even 
down to the first year of the reign of George I, a party might, 
at the caprice of a solitary creditor, be immured witninithe walls 
of a jail, "for any sum of money, however trifling, or'to any 
amount, however considerableand that too, without even the 
caution of an oath of the existence of the debt, and with no 
other solemnity than the payment of the fees incidental to the 
issuing of a'process.* The 12 Geo. T', chap. 29, first enjoined 
an affidavit before the warrant of arrest could be obtained, and, 
restricting the application of that warrant to cases in which the 
cause of action amounted in the superior courts, to 10/. and 
upwards, and in the infei'ior, to 40s. and upwards, substituted ser¬ 
viceable process only, for all sums below those amounts. That 
statute being otily temporary in its operation, a subsequent act 
was passed to give it perpetuity. Other enactments affixed the 
same restrictions upon the proceedings of inferior courts, as were 
by the former part of that act enjoined for the superior, and the 61 
Geo. Ill, chap. 124. extended the restriction to 16/., with an ex¬ 
ception in favour of bills of exchange and promissory notes, which 
were still left under the operation of the former statute. The 
natural expiration of the latter act, during the last session of 
parliament, gave birth to the bill of the Solicitor-general, for 
further prevention of arrest on mesne process, and 20/. is by 
that act now fixed as the minimum for which the power of 
arrest can be exercised. With the solitary exception however of 
taking away the application of the expensive process by special 
original, to all sums under that amount, it lias added no other 
restrictions, and with one or two insignificaiA alterations, this 
bill has in all other respects, left the law ]>recisely where it 
found it. 

But it is not only in respect to original seizure that imprison¬ 
ment of men’s bodies for debt in England has been what the 
merchant Malynes l^ng ago pronounced it, " a greater hardship 
than is to be found in any other Christian or Heathen country.' 
In borrowing from the canon law its cessio bonornm, the nations 
of the continent early provided a mode by which the insolvent 
debtor could at once command his release from confinement, and 
the creditors tlie surrender effhis property, in satisfaction of their 


** Tidd^s Practice, c. viii. p. 106. 
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claims. In France this salutary provision was incorporated into 
its jurisprudence by the Etablissement de St. Louis. Wood 
recognizes its existence as a formal part of the law, not only in 
I'Vance, but throughout Germany and Spain, and he tells us of 
a provision which once formed part of the civil law, by which a 
bankrupt could, even without the surrender of his property, on 
making oath of his inability to meet the demands of his credi¬ 
tors, obtain a formal licence for continuing his trading. A 
matter of great solemnity, the Cession, was, according to the 
civil law, to be effected in a court of justice; and the descrip¬ 
tion given of it by Malynes in his Lex Mercatorui written 
about the middle of the 17th century, as it was then exercised 
thwDughoui Germany, Finance, Italy, Spain, and the Low Coun¬ 
tries, is sufHciently curious to merit insertion. ** The party 
conieth before the Town House, and standeth upon a stone, in 
the view of all the people, and unloosening his girdle, desires 
them, and all the world, to take notice, that he hath nothing- 
left to pay his creditors, and so renounceth all what may be 
found to be his, or to what any manner of ways he might pre¬ 
tend. And in token whereof, he may not wear his girdle any 
more, nor be employed in any business as a living man. But 
afterwards by composition with his creditors, he may be re¬ 
stored by a declaration, to be made by some officer on the said 
stone, and then he is permitted to wear his girdle again.’* At 
l^yons, the debtor was forced to wear a green hat as 
the badge of his disgrace; and in Russia, a blow upon 
tire leg inflicted so as to cause a violent pain, formed at 
once his punishment, and the process of his discharge. In 
this respect, however, instead of benefitting by the example 
of other countries, the jurisprudence of England has only 
borne that remarkable resemblance to Chinese legislation, 
which in other matters it is occasionally fond of displaying. 
Alike possessed bf a state specific for the cure of all dis¬ 
orders, the bastinado is the specific of China, and in the 
infliction of blows on the body of a debtor, the Chinese legis¬ 
lators fancy they have discovered a very efficient method of 
paying the creditor. Adjusted with much care, their code 
contains a graduated scale, fixing accordipg to the amount of 
deficiency, and the duration of default, the proportions in 
wliich it IS to be administered ; and thus, for instance, default 
to the amount of 5 leang or upwards, for the space of three 
months, is visited with ten blows, with an increase up to forty, 
at the rate of one degree for eveVy additional month.* But 


* Ta Tsing' Leu Lee, by sir G. Stanton, b. vi. sec. 149, tit. Usury. 
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wliat the bastinado is to China, imprisonment is to England, 
and while this was the corrective for all other offences—political, 
commercial, or theological—it ought not to be matter of* sur¬ 
prise that keeping a debtor shut up in a jail, should nearly all 
this time have been presenting itself to our legislators as the 
most obvious possible method for paying his debts. A statute 
of Ann, which passed in the year 1705, at the same time that 
it pronounced the punishment oideath! for a bankrupt’s ipaking 
default in his personal surrender to his commissioners, or con¬ 
cealing his property,*^ had, indeed, in the case of traders, 
provided a mode of discharge, while occasional acts of grace, 
by a blundering system of legislation, released the debtor at 
once from confinement and his debts. But while the one 
was exclusive in its operation, the other was arbitrary in its 
existence ; and so bigotted were our legislators to their heredi¬ 
tary panacea, that it was not until the year 1759 that a statute 
of George II which, originating in the House of Lords, was 
called the Lords’ Act, first provided a formal means of escape 
from that savag'e maxim of the common law, that a debtor once 
taken in execution, was to be kept in salvd et arctd cu&todia 
until the satisfaction of his debt. ’I’hat statute enacted, that 
debtors confined in execution Ibr any sum of money not ex¬ 
ceeding 100/. should bo discharged on delivering uy) their y^ro- 
y)erty to their creditors. Subsequent acts extended the amount, 
first to 200/., and afterwards to 300/., and the late Insolvent 
act has now removed all limit as to amount. It forbids, however, 
the debtor even to file his petition for its benefit until the expi¬ 
ration of a fortnight from the y)eriod of committal; and, as six 
weeks is the verif minimum in wiiich the discharge can be got 
through, a party cannot at llie lowest calculation, extricate 
himself from confinement, except by private compromise with his 
detaining creditor, in a shorter period than two monfhs, notwith¬ 
standing that on the very day of his committal he may be ready 
to execute the necessary surrender of liis property. But while 
neither this nor any other provision of the law (except the 
statutes of bankruptcy, which are restricted in their operation 
to a particular class) has rendered the cession of his property 
imperative on the debtor, a very large ])ortion of wealth is 
exempted from all liability to attachment. Neither bank nor 

* A comparison between the enactments of this statute, siiul the recejytion 
bestowed upon sir Samuel Roinilly’s act, for extending to simple contract 
debts, that liability to which specialties alone then exposed land, is a 
pretty strong proof of the inflifence of interest in the legislation of this 
country.^ The legislators of Ann subjected dishonest bankrupt traders to 
the punishment of death. The legislators of Geo. Ill countenanced the 
dishonesty of landholders. 
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jiromissory notes, bills of Exchange, stock in the public funds, 
copyhold property, or mortgaged land, are liable to be taken 
in execution by any legal process whatever; and though land, 
of which the owner is seized in fee simple, is liable both in his 
own hands, and those of his representatives, to debts, whicli, 
being either recorded in a court of law, or under the sealed 
acknowledgment of the debtor, are technically called special¬ 
ties, a measure of sir Samuel llomilly for extending the same 
liabilirtes to debts resting only in simple contract, was by our 
virtuous legislators scouted with disdain. Under the name 
of equitable assets, property, indeed, of whatever description, 
may, by means of certain proceedings of the Court of Chancery, 
be rendered available to the satisfaction of the creditor; but 
beside that, the court is universally looked upon as the 
valley of the shadow of death the atlairs of the debtor must 
in some shape or other have formed the subject of a suit, in 
order to warrant its interference; and such is the protraction of 
all its proceedings, that were a creditor to attempt to avail 
himself of its remedies, before he could succeed in receiving 
payment of his debt, the very remembrance of its existence 
might perhaps have been effaced from his mind. Even the 
processes which the law allows at all against the property, the 
writs of elegit, fieri facias, and extent, are for the most part 
miserably defective. The last lies only in special cases, and 
the writ of ehgit, which is the process against land, authorizes 
only a sequestration of a moiety of the intermediate rents and 
profits, until the ultimate satisfaction of the debt. The opera¬ 
tion of the fieri facias is confined to the personal property of the 
defendant; and its inadequacy as a remedy to the creditor is 
increased by the legal prohibition of breaking open the debtor's 
house, in execution of the writ. A debtor, tlierefore, who has 
effected a sufficient barricade of his premises, may set his credi¬ 
tor and his execuliiou at defiance, while the creditor is left to 
console himself for the loss of his property, in that imperishable 
maxim of the British constitution, that every Englishman's 
house is his castle." 

In thus contrasting the English law of imprisonment for debt 
with that of other countries while we have shown how utterly it 
has disregarded the grand jfriuciple of rendering the property 
of the d.ebtor available to the payment of his debts, we think 
our.readers cannot fail to have been struck with the distinction 
exhibited in its lavish exercise of personal restraint. Our 
legislators, with a grace which sits peculiarly w’ell on a class 
exenqited from its grievances, seemed in their late refusal to Mr. 
Hume, of a committee of inquiry on the subject, to consider 
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this distinction too insignificant for their notice. To us, how¬ 
ever, who are steadily opposed to all unnecessary contrivances 
for augmenting human misery, a power which exposing the 
liberty of one man to the passions of another,” involves the 
capricious infliction of suffering to a prodigious amount, ap¬ 
pears too formidable to be passed over without an examination 
of its expediency, and to that examination we accordingly pass 
on. We must previously, however, remark, that in order to 
understand the course of reasoning which it involves, 'it is 
essential our readers should clearly recognize in their own minds 
U»e distinction between debt, as it is the mere acceptance of a 
credit reposed by one man in another, and the fraud by which 
that credit may be unjustifiably obtained. 

Now we apprehend that imprisonment for debt must be resolved 
into one of three elements—Punishment, Safe Custody, or Co¬ 
ercion. 

In every application of punishment it must be kept steadily 
in view, that prevention is its only legitimate object. Debt, 
then, must have-existence either in inability or fraud ; and that 
either in contraction, continuance, or the combination of both. 
Inability is produced by unoontroUabie circumstances, or it is 
the result of imprudence. In the former case it is incapable of 
anticipation. But punishment can have no restraining effect 
upon that which cannot be foreseen. Its infliction, then, in that 
case, would be a mere gratuitous waste of suffering. Impru¬ 
dence, it is true, may by excees becouxe fraud, and it is difficult 
to fix the point where imprudence terminates, and fraud com¬ 
mences. The circumstances of each case, however, can either 
supply the proof requisite for its determination, or the case 
itself must lie considered one of sheer imprudence. Foreknow¬ 
ledge of the consequences of imprudence is certainly its best 
corrective, and the more hurtful the consequences, the more is 
that foreknowledge likely to operate. We believe, however, that 
few of our readers would contend that prisons ought to be esta¬ 
blished for the mere purpose of inculcating lessons of prudence, 
'fhe cure would be more irksome than the malady ; and should 
imprudence ever become a penal crime in the law of England, 
and imprisonment its ])uni8hineut, the whole area of the country 
would be wanted for a dungeon. We might liien, indeed, have 
plenty of thieves to catch thieves.” The only dilficulty 
would be, to find a sufficient niimlier of individuals at large,^ to 
constitute a court for the trial of the offence. On the sub¬ 
ject of IVaud. Mr. Mill lays«t down in his admirable article on 
Prison Discipline, p. 6, “ If fraud were committed in contract¬ 
ing the debt; or if the property of others, obtained by loan. 
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had been dishonestly spent, or dishonestly risked, such fraud or 
dishonesty being primes, not a debt, might justly subject a 
man to imprisonment, or any other sort of due punishment P It 
is hardly necessary in us to express our entire acquiescence in 
this opinion ; but, if we might presume to add any thing to it. 
we would include the fraudulent withholding of property among 
the objects of punishmeijt. But in order to give to punishment 
a restraining effect upon the commission of an offence, it should 
be made the penalty of that offence, and not be suffered to be 
inflicted indiscriminately, whether the offence had existence or 
not. Under the present system, however, the dishonest debtor 
is no more exposed to imprisonment than the honest one, and 
with botli imprisonment is nothing else than a remedial 
process for the recovery of debt. To suppose it then a 
warning example against the perpetration of fraud is no 
less an absurdity than to imagine that a man will bo 
debarred from smuggling by being put into the stocks 
for bigamy. Whetlier, in cases of fraud, the Insolvent 
Court be the proper tribunal of punishment,'Or the imprison¬ 
ment now administered under it, its best possible species, are 
problems we shall not now pause to solve. We cannot help 
observing, however, that the purposes of punishment are very 
little attended to in the present constitution of that court. It is 
not until the debtor applies for relief tinder its provisions, that the 
court acquires any jurisdiction to punish the fraud. Punishment 
is a mere incident to insolvency. Up to the period at which the 
court acquires its jurisdiction, the criminal charge against the 
debtor has no existence. To make punisliment, then, a pretext 
for the present system of imprisonment, is to induce the ano¬ 
maly of punishment without an offence, a remedy without u 
mischief—an effect without a cause. In the language of 
Mr, Burke, " Every idea of judicial order is subverted by this 
proceeding. If the insolvency be no crime, why is it punished 
with arbitrary imprisonment ? If it be a crime, why is it 
delivered into private hands to pardon without discretion, or to 
punish without mercy, and without measure.” 

In considering the necessity of imprisonment for the |>urpose 
of safe custody, we must again distinguish the objects of deten¬ 
tion. When the object is 15ubmission to a judicial trial of any 
species whatever, upon a charge of fraud, the same security 
for appearance is necessary, as would be demanded for the trial 
of any other description of crime. But it so happens; that 
under the English law the charge is never instituted until by 
application for relief under the insolvent act, the criminal 
invokes his own punishment. The party by whom he is arrested 
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is frequently even ignorant of the existence of fraud. To 
detain a man, then, upon the double speculation of guilt and 
accusation, would, indeed, be the perfection of security, but it 
would be a perfection which would not leave an individual in 
the kingdom exempt from liability to perpetual incarceration. 
We do indeed remember a French farce, " Le Peintre Frani;:ais 
a Londres,” in which this principle of security is even extended 
to the locking up of debtors upon mucli the same principle as 
that on which we lock up lunatics, namely, to keep thefti out 
of mischief. Maurice, an unfortunate painter, having been 
tempted to a gambling house as a means of replenishing his 
fortune,, is threatened by his creditor with arrest, Maurice 
asks him whether he would really do so cruel a thing; to which 
Durocher very coolly replies, Oui, mon ami, pour votre bien. 
Vous (itefi trop dissipe dans le monde; vous jouez et vous ne 
peignez pas; la bas vous peindrez et vous ne jouerez pas : le 
jeu ne vaut lien pour uu peintre.” The specific of Durocher is 
certainly very efiective; but in these days of Crocifof’dism, it 
is not likely that it would be particularly popular among our 
legislators. For civil purposes the objects of safe custody can 
be only two-fold security, for appearance to an action, and 
against the suspected flight of the debtor. The necessity of 
the former originates in a mere fiction of the lawyers, and, like 
most of their technical principles, is founded in absurdity; for 
it will be obvious to any man whose mind is not warped by 
the narrow sophistries of the law, that if a defendant, after the 
expiration of adequate notice, do not c.hoose to defend an action 
which has been instituted against him, the plaintiff ought to 
have the power of proceeding on the default. In actions 
commencing by service of process, even the lawyers 
themselves have admitted the precedent. An intention of 
flight is always a sufficient indication of dishonesty, and the 
absconding of the debtor has generally a tetidency to preju¬ 
dice, if not to defeat, the rights of the creditor. Where, then, 
there is no property on which to lay an adequate embargo, 
imprisonment is in this case the only remaining remedy, and 
should be resorted to accordingly. It is obvious, however, 
that this is a special ground for its application, and Vlcrnands 
preliminary investigation and proof* Against the contingency 
of flight, the civil law contained express provision, and, in¬ 
deed, in the writ of ne exeat regno, the court of Chancery has 
given it adoption. The writ of ne exeat does not, however, 
extend to cases of debt, anefitis too expensive a process for 
ordinary purposes. We should, therefore, propose some new 
provision for the emergency, and perhaps the Scotch warrant, De 
Meditatione to which we have previously alluded, is the 
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be6t model we could copy. It is obvious, that the necessity of 
the case requires the utmost possible combination ol I'acility and 
expedition. For this purpose, presumptive proof might be sub¬ 
stituted for demonstration ; but care should be taken so to letter 
the process with securities, as to prevent its perversion from its 
original object. We cannot dismiss this part of the subject, 
however, without throwing out the suggestion, that it would be 
well, if from tlie safe custody of the jierson, our legislators 
would turn their attention a little more to safe custody of 
the property^ Under certain processes of their law emphati¬ 
cally culled diligences for intennediate security” in every 
debt ot registration, either actual or implied, and in all cases iu 
which a debtor can be sufficiently proved to be what they term, 
“ vergens ad iuopiuin,’* the Scotch possess a power, either 
previous to the commencement of an action, or during its pro¬ 
secution, ot laying an embargo upon the property of a debtor, 
which, by certain ulterior proceedings, they may make available 
to the liquidation ot the debt, it on a judicial trial such debt 
should be /bund to have an existence. A provif^ion so necessary, 
aiust find a jdaco in every good system ol* jurisprudence, and 
it was one ot the objects o/ Mr. Hume's bill,* to introduce an 
analogous one (analogous at least in principle) into the law of 

• As we think iinportaut that the provisions of that hill should 

be known, we trunscrihe it Iroiji llic epitome coatuiactl iu the concise aad 
instructive pamphlet on the Law of Arrest for Debt, which we have placed 
at the head of our article. 

lat Clause, Abolished arre''t for debt, or holding to bail on mesac 
proccKS, and directed the proceeding's to be coinineaced by service of coi)y 
of process, as at present. 

2nd Clause, Allowed the service of the copy of process to be suflicicat, 
il left at the ollicc or residence of the debtor, with his clerk, or any indi¬ 
vidual of his family, of at least 15 years of age. 

3rd, Chiiiso, Authorized the jud^e of the court, out of which the pro¬ 
cess issued, to discharge any debtor from custodv, if arrested contrary to 
the provisions of the act. 

dtli Clause, In consideration of taking away the power of arresUiig the 
debtor, power was given to the creditor, in eases of simple contract, book- 
debt, or account stated, where the debt lm<l been due at least three months, 
to issue a distringas against the debtor's goods and chattels, 'fhe creditor 
was to me an artidavit of liis debt, uud by the 

5th Clause, The creditor wa% a'lso rctpiired to give security for the just¬ 
ness of his debt, and for due prosecution of liis suit. 

(ith Clause, Restrained any sale until fifteen day.s, and gave the debtor 
a power to replevy, by giving security for the amount of the debt thcre- 
alter to be found due. 

/th Clause, Prevented the denial and delay of justice to tho'creditor, in 
coinpelliug him to resort to expensive proceedings at Jaw, for the recovery 
of debta due on deeds, bonds, bills of exchange, and promissory notes, 
whe^ the sum of money is admitted to be due by the written confession of 
the debtor j and the creditor was entitled, at the end of fifteen days after 
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Kng'iand, il', indeed, that bill can be entitled to the meiit ol' 
introducing a principle, of which creditors for rent had for cen- 
luries been permitted to avail themselves. It is well known 
that tliese have a discretionary power of issuing at any moment 
they please, and without any judicial formality, a distress upon 
the property of their tenants, for all the rent which may be due 
to them, with the power of sale in satisfaction of the debt, at 
the expiration of a certain number of days, if the debtor should 
have neglected to replevy in the interim. Mr. Hume’s biH pio- 
posed to give the same remedy to all creditors ou simple con¬ 
tract, which is still the exclusive privilege of creditors for rent, 
limiting the period of its exercise until three mouths from the 
contraction of the debt. The convincing argument by which 
it was opposed by the late attorney-general, was his hatred 
of the Scotch system! How long the bigotry of attoniies- 
general will induce owners of property in this country to forego 
an opportunity of increasing its security, yet remains to be seen. 

With respect to the principle of coercion it must be jjremised, 
that, under a good system of law, not only would property of 
every conceivable description be liable to the payment of debt, 
l>ut the utmost possible facility would be given to render it 
tangible. Out of the property, however, either of the debtor 
himself or of his friends, must all payment proceed. When the 
locns of property is known, the creditor’s power of resort to it 
would be obvious, and it will never be asserted that the property 
of friends should be affected with liability in the absence of 
voluntary adoption of the debt. With good laws, then, the only 
occasion for imprisonment as a means of coercion, would be 
the necessity of an instrument either to force the disclosure of 
concealed property, or to induce on the part of friends, that 
voluntary ado])liou of the debt, which would affect their pro¬ 
perty with equal liability.—-For purposes of compulsory disclo¬ 
sure we are not sure that a severer species of coercion should not 
be resorted to than mere imprisonment. The greater the pain, 
the speedier would be the accomplishment of the object, and it 
would be always in the power of the debtor to avoid by confes¬ 
sion its infliction. }3nt neither imprisonment, or any other 

hU debt was due and unpaid, to cuter up j vigment, and to issue execution, 
us if he had possessed a warrant of attorney, with confession of debt, the 
creditor being required to file an affidavit of the amount due. 

8th Clause, Enabled a judge of the court to stay proceedings, and set 
aside the execution, if he was of opinion that the debtor had a good 
defence at law, and in case be ga\ip security for payment of the debt and 
costs thereafter to be found. 

9th Clause, Enacted, that the above provisions were not to extend or 
apply to any debt which had arisen previous to the passing of the act. 
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agent of coercion should be tolerated until an adequate pre¬ 
sumption of concealment had been created, by tracing the 
property into the possession of the debtor, and failure on his 
part, in establishing an adequate rebutter. It is obvious, that 
these are preliminaries which must be determined by some 
species of judicial investigation. To make the forcing agent 
the primary process, is to inflict torture without proof of its 
occasion. But if this forcing power be necessary to complete 
the security of credit under a perfect system of law, the 
demand for it is increased under an imperfect one in the exact 
ratio of its imperfections. In the law of England, therefore, 
where not only is there no facility given in rendering property 
tangible, but a large proportion is actually exempted from all 
liability to the payment of debt, the occasion for it is accord¬ 
ingly prodigious. Whether property be exempted from attach¬ 
ment by the fraud of the law or the fraud of the debtor, the 
result is the same to the creditor, and there is an equal neces¬ 
sity for an agent of coercion, whether the debtor possess 
concealed or only exempted property. As applicable to the 
relationship of debtor and creditor, however, such an agent has 
no exist^ice, it being shown that the present system of impri¬ 
sonment is not the requisite process. In the attachments for 
contempt of the Court of Chancery issuing, among other objects, 
upon the refusal or neglect of a party to put in his answer to 
a bill of discovery, there is a recognition of the principle even 
in English law; and if our readers put any faith in the 
argument of authority, we can inform them that the Code 
Napoleon* has also adopted it in its provisions for constrain¬ 
ing public officers, lor production of their minutes, and nota¬ 
ries, advocates and officers of the law, for restitution of 
the title deeds, and papers of their clients. 

As an agent of coercion, however, an indiscriminate system 
of imprisonment is founded upon a fallacy which Mr. Burke 
long ago pronounced to be one of the two capital mistakes of 
the law on this subject, namely, the presumption of solvency, 
ft is true, that there are to be found in certain suburbs of our 
prisons, known by the name of “The lUiles’’^ nay, in the very 
prisons themselves, numerous individuals who having set their 
creditors at defiance, are ifiveliing in every species of luxury 
and dissipation ; but it must be remembered, that these instances 
bear no proportion to the scenes of abject poverty, destitution, 
and wretchedness, which are the characteristic of our jails. It 
is not for dungeons that men voliftitarily forsake all the comforts 


* Liv. III. Tit. XVI. Ai't. 2,059. 
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of domestic life. Rigid necessity alone, in the majority of 
instances, could drive them from the fire-side of home, to 
plunge them in the stone-floored rooms, the grated cells, and all 
the horrors of a jail. Yet it is a notorious fact, that the most 
wretched of these places are crammed with prisoners. iN’o less 
than twelve thousand and ninety-seven are shown by the parlia¬ 
mentary returns, to have passed through the metropolitan pri¬ 
sons in the year 1826. The report of the select committee of 
the House of Commons, which sat in 1815, to inquire into the 
abuses of our debtors' prisons, stated in their report of the King’s 
Bench prison, " that it was not uncommon to find six or eight 
persons of the poorer classes sleeping two in a bed, or on the 
fioor^ in rooms of the dimensions of sixteen feet by thirteen, 
some also of these sleep at the tap on benches and tables, and 
as many as forty-eight have slept there at one time and it 
appeared by the late discussions on the subject in the House of 
Commons, that much the same state of things still continued, 
not only in the King's Bench, but in the other metropolitan 
prisons. The disproportion of those who take advantage of the 
Insolvent Act, and those who remain in jail without making 
application for their discharge, is an additional corroboration of 
the fact. If the majority suffered themselves to be arrested, 
because they |>referred the retention of their property to the 
payment of their debts, the majority would not seek in the 
cession of their property, means of discharge. In the utter 
insignificance of the amount of property which has been dis¬ 
tributed under the operations of the Insolvent Act, an additional 
proof is supplied. vYe write from memory, but we apprehend, 
we afe correct in representing Mr. Hume to have stated in his 
place in the House of Commons, that out of eight millions of 
property, of the liability to which debtors had thereby dis¬ 
charged themselves since the passing of the former act, not 
more than half a farthing in the pound had, flpon an average, 
been realized to the creditors. “ From the Parliamentary docu¬ 
ments," says the author of the pamphlet on the Law of Arrest, 
tile title of which we have placed at the head of our article, 
“ it appears that the estates of insolvent debtors have realized 
to the creditors absolutely nothing or as the reports state, nil." 
Thus after making allowances for the waste of law charges, the 
general expensiveness of the process, and the occasional frau¬ 
dulent concealment by the debtor of his property, there w'^Il 
still be left an adequate presumption of an actual deficiency to 
a prodigious amount. In tRe smaller proportion of instances 
then, men have the ability for payment; m the /arger proportion, 
they are without it. But arrest, except as an agent for com- 
VOL, iX,^W. R. F 
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pelling payiTient, is an idle waste of sufterlng. To arrest, 
Iherefoio, is to torture the majority for no object. It is to 
punish the larger proportion, because the smaller require to be 
coerced. 

But in every case in which the debtor is destitute of property, 
on which imprisonment ©via operate as a forcing against the 
very act of confinement, instead of coercing him into payment, 
has *.i much greater chance of coercing him into non-payment. 
Under the laws of Athens, previous to the legislation of Solon, 
and the ancient laws of Rome, debtors were forced to labour 
for the benefit of their creditors. And by the Geiitoo Code, all 
those who have the misfortune to be of the tribe of Arzal are, 
in like manner, compellable “ to work out payment by bodily 
labour.^'* Were insolvent debtors in England, obliged like them 
to work for their creditors, there might be a greater semblance 
of reason in their imprisonment. Such, however, is not the 
present system of imprisonment, and, indeed, debtors, when 
thrust into jails, instead of being a source of profit to their 
creditors, are much oftener an occasion of expense. To be 
sure, us far as the creditor himself is concerned, he has an 
undoubted right to prefer loss to gain; but then there may be, 
and generally are, other creditors who may be prejudiced by 
this indulgence of his caprice. If a man have several creditors, 
and his means of paying the whole depend upon his personal 
exertions, to permit to one of them the power of depriving 
him of tlie means of making these exertions, is to allow to 
one the power of defeating the rights of the rest. Yet this 
power may be exercised, not only without their knowledge, but 
in direct opposition to their iuclinatioiivS. We often hear of the 
evil of a man’s being a judge in his own cause ; the mischief is 
infinitely greater when he usurps the privilege of judgment 
over the cause of others. The frequent- result is, to drive the 
debtor to avail hVmself of the relief provided by the Insolvent 
Act, and debts accordingly become legally cancelled, which if 
left to himself, the debtor might never even have dreamed of 
evading. 

The other occasion for imprisonment as an agent of coercion 
to which we have alluded, J,';. the desire ♦o possess a forcing 
power upon friends. Bui to imprison a debtor as a means to 
extract payment from his friends, is, in plain terms, to inflict 
torture on one, that another, constrained either by compassion 
lor the sufferings which that torture occasions, or by dislike to 
the stigma, which from circumstances of family or other rela¬ 
tionship it reflects upon himself, may be deprived of his own 
property to pay debts, the contraction of which not only yielded 
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him no advantage, but perhaps he may have been even zealous 
to prevent. The obvious result is, that in the exact ratio 
in which every individual of property in the country is open 
to the operation of either these two constraining causes, he is 
liable to the forcible abstraction of his property by every 
connivance between the party who is capable of exposing him to 
their operation, and the capitalist who will extend to that party 
his credit. We believe the extent of this mischief oan be 
appreciated only in the experience. We will put an hypothe¬ 
tical case in exeniplitication, which we believe to occur almost 
daily in actual life. The parent of a family having adjusted his 
allowances to Jiis sons according to the circumstances of his 
property, one of them, upon the general reputation of his 
parent’s resources, obtains credit to double and treble the 
amount of his allowance, only to enable him to run into every 
species of extravagance. The son having no other means thini 
his allowance, is necessarily unable to meet his engagemenls. 
His creditor threatens arrest; and the parent is compelled, eilhor 
to reduce his own expenditure, or the allowances of his other 
children—or perlnips, to postpone the payment of even his own 
creditors—because another chose, of his own accord, to intrust 
his son with his proper^. It is true, that creditors may not 
always be cognizant of the circumstances of their debtors; 
but, in withholding their ciedit, or proportioning their profits to 
its risk, they have an ample ])Ower of guarding against tlio 
oftects of their ignorance; and if, in their greediness for custom, 
they choose to overstep the limits of prudence, or to rusli 
into hazardous enterprises, it is the height of injustice to tax 
innocent parties for the failure of their speculations. “ It 
seldom happens,” says Dr. Johnson, in an excellent paper in 
the Idler on this subject, ** that any man imprisons another 
but for debts which he suffered to be conlrii^ted, in hope of 
advantage to himself; and for bargains, in which he propor¬ 
tioned his profit to his own opinion of the hazard.” 

Of the debasing effect on the individual of this arbitrary sub¬ 
jection to the caprice of another; of the demoralization of t/ie 
.scenes into which it forces him, we might say much. Degraded 
by the very act of imprisonment, Adduced in their station iu 
society, men grow callous to those considerations of character 
and self-respect to which, under better circumstances, they 
would be keenly sensitive, and in riot, drunkenness, and de¬ 
bauchery, attempt to stifle 4he recollection of their miseries. 
The Deputy Warden of the Fleet prison, in his examination 
before the Parliamentary Committee, pronounced it the largest 
brothel in London; and the scenes of vice which are constantly 
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exhibiting in the other metropolitan })risons, are much too 
notorious to require the proof whicli on the agitation of the 
(juestion they lately received in parliament. But, not to dwell 
on this disgusting topic, the arguments we have adduced are 
sufficient mr our conviction, that imprisonment is a waste of 
suffering ; that it is not demanded by the legitimate interests of 
the creditor; and therefore wc urge its abolition. Such uncom- 
promif^ing advocates, however, are we for the security of pro¬ 
perty, that for this end were the necessity of any measure 
whatsoever only sufficiently demonstrated, we do not know that 
we should not concede it, even to the pound of flesh.” 

In proposing, then (excepting in the emergencies for which 
we have provided), the entire abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, we would invest the creditor with the most complete 
power over the property of his debtor; and this, whether in his 
own possession, or resting either in the custody or the obliga¬ 
tion of third parties. Under the English law the latter species 
of property is not liable to seisure. Most other systems of 
Jurisprudence contain provisions Jfor embracihg it. By the 
Civil Law the remedy of the creditor was extended to all debts 
owing to the debtor [Huber, ii. 8, 9]. The Scotch law, borrow¬ 
ing the provisions of the civil in its Arrestments in security 
and in execution,” in like manner contains a process for attach¬ 
ing the personal property of the debtor in the hands of third 
persons; and in the Code de Procedure Civile, I"' partie, liv. v, 
tit. 7. is the declaration, "Tout creancier peut en vertu de 
litres authentiques ou privcs, saisir arreter entre les mains d’un 
tiers les sommes et effets appartenant h son d^biteur, ou 
s’opposer h. leur remise.” Indeed, by the process of what is 
called foreign attachment, there are certain local courts in 
England, by which the same result is accomplished, and the 
Lord Mayor's court in London is among the number. 

But it is not within the scope of this article to set forth all 
the detail of improvement which is requisite to rescue the 
English law of Debtor and Creditor from a state, in which men 
find the loss of their debts a better alternative than the risk and 
the cost of recovery. " Do you find on the part of your clients,” 
is asked, by the Committee.[.^Inquiry on the state of Insolvent 
Debtors, or Mr. Stokes, the eminent solicitor, " any disinclina¬ 
tion to prosecute debtors, under an apprehension that they will 
take advantage of this act?” Ansiver, "Yes, I think so; it is 
considered that if the debtor be ,au honest man, there is no 
necessity to sue him ; and that, if he is a dishonest man, the 
expense will be useless, as he is almost certain to be discharged 
by the operation of this act, after having made away with his 
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property’' [p- 50], In the case of M‘Naughton v. Carter, a 
bankrupt petition, which, having been originally filed in 1820, 
had subsequently gone before the Vice-chancellor and a 
court of law, came on for a hearing before the late Lord Chan¬ 
cellor on 6th February, 1827; no less an authority than his 
lordship observed, ** It was seriously and unalterably his 
opinion, that in matters of bankruptcy no delay ought to be allow¬ 
ed, because in nine cases out of ten, he miglit say nineteen out 
of twenty, or even ninety-nine out of one hundred, it would be 
far better for the parties to give up their dividends than go 
through half a dozen courts of law and equity, the expense in 
the proceedings of which were incalculable 1” The principle 
on which those improvements should be conducted, is summed 
up in ‘one sentence, the combination of perfect liability in the 
property of the debtor, with the utmost possible facility in ren¬ 
dering that liability available. Yet we cannot help reminding 
our readers, that the latter can never be accomplished, until 
the (lies fasti et nefastl —the dilatoriness, the protraction of 
English justice^ shall be utterly destroyed. We would refer 
our readers to that admirable provision of the Roman law, in 
whicli, as we have seen, the trial followed on the third day after 
the institution of a suit.—We would point their attention to the 
principles of the Code Napoleon, by which the day of summons 
is constituted the period of judgment :—and we would recom¬ 
mend their adoption of the spirit in which Xenophon couched 
the recommendation of rewarding those prefects of commerce, 
who exercised their judicial functions with the greatest degree 
of expedition. 

But in whatever judicial securities may be defective, we 
would call in the force of public opinion to supply the de¬ 
ficiency. If it be impossible to make the mere improvident 
contraction of debt a crime on the Statute-book, at least wc 
would have it recorded a vice in the code of Though 

we would extend our charity to the unfortunate, we would visit 
witli the stigma of society the heartless profligate, who, under 
false appearances, and with specious pretences, deceives others 
into trusting him with property, for which he knows he has no 
adequate means of payment, and then, like the man whom 
Miss Edgworth describes, is driven to spend his days " either 
in DREADING or DAMNING duns." For an Antonio we have 
all possible sympathy; for a Charles Surface (a being who, for 
aught that we could ever discover, has no other merit than 
that to his other crimes he does not add the vice of hypocrisy), 
we have no other feeling than disgust. The Genevese, by 
express law, excluded from the magistracy, and even from the 
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offices of state, the chihlren of those who had lived or died 
insolvent, unless they chose to discharge the debts of their 
jjarents. Against the introduction of such a law into this 
country, aristocratical influence is a sufficient security ; and for 
ourselves, we confess that we should prefer in such cases the 
enactments of opinion to those of the Statute-book. Perhaps 
next to a certain gentleman in black, there are few individuals 
to whom Englishmen have a greater antipathy than Mahomet. 
Yet the last act of Mahomet’s life was the payment of his 
debts. The evening before his death, having risen from his 
bed, and caused himself to be carried in the arms of liis friend 
AU to the Mosque, Mahomet mounted the tribunal, prayed, and 
uttered these words, “ Mussulmans, I am about to die ; let no 


man any longer fear me. If I have struck any one among you, 
behold my back, let him strike me : if I have taken from any 
man his property, behold my purse; let him pay himself: I 
deliver myself up to your justice.” The people burst into tears. 
One man stepped fioni the (U'owd, and claime<l of him three 
drachmas, and Mahomet, in paying him, added interest on the 
debt.* 


We have thus presented our readers with our opinions on the 
subject of imprisonment for debt: we leave them to form their 
own judgment on the sufficiency of our arguments. But lest, 
after all, we should have failed in any thing, we do not know 
ill conclusion that we could better supply the deficiency, than 
in addressing them in the forcible language whicli nearly two 
c.enturies ago the merchant Malynes advanced on the subject 
'' It is also objected, that if men*s bodies be not imprisoned, 
how shall they recover tlieir debts? Answer, Upon the debtor’s 
estate only, as tliis kingdom did heretofore, and other kingdoms 
do now, and therefore let the creditor ground his trust there- 
ujjon, and trust no further than the. creditor*s estate, for 
thence only can te have true satisfaction. It is replied, tliat 
there will be no more credit given, if men’s bodies may not 
be imprisoned, and consequently trade and commerce will 
decay. Amwer. Honest trade, lionest contracts, and honest 
Must, will notwithstanding be as plentiful, for while there is the 
same use, necessity, and projit by commerce, there must needs 
bo the same effect. True it is, that usurious contracts will be 
more relatively made to every man’s estate, credit, and honesty, 
as ,they did in times of the old law of the Gospel, and yet do ni 
politic governments. 

It is against the creditor’s o*5vn profit, for all means of 
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satisfaction must arise out of the debtor’s credit, out of his 
labour and industry, out of the will of his friends, or out of his 
own estate.” 


Art. IV. —Life of Theobald IVolfe Tone, Founder of the United Irish 
Society, ^c. xoriiten by himself, and continued by his Son; with his 
Political JViitings, and Fragments of his Diary, whilst Agent to the 
' General and Sub-Committee of the Catholics of Ireland, and Sevreiary 
to the Delegation who presented their Petition to his Majesty George 
III. His Mission to France : with a Complete Diary of his Negotia¬ 
tions to procure the aid of the French and Batavian Republics, for the 
Liberatioxi of Ireland ; of the Expeditions of Banlry Bay, theTexel, 
and of that wherein he fell. Narrative of his Trial, Defence before 
the Court Martial, and Death. I'Mited by his Son, William Theo¬ 
bald Tone. 2 vols. 8vo. Washington. 

'J’HE celebrated Irishman, whose autobiography we have 
placed at the head of our article, was a member of a very 
large class; but a class which has hitherto furnished few memo¬ 
rialists who could assist us in investigating its peculiarities. We 
have had innumerable royal, aristocratical, and professional, 
and one or two philosophical, biograpliers ; but tlie biography of 
a man who was, emphatically, one of the people—neither 
separated from them by the prejudices of birth, nor by the 
habits of a profession, nor by extraordinary abilities, is, strange 
as it may appear, an absolute novelty. It is not difficult to 
imagine what kind of information we should seek, and may 
expect to find, in sucli a work. We want to know, what a man 
thus cut off from individual interests felt to be his class-in¬ 
terests—we want to know, whetlier the grievances, whicli he 
felt most severely, were the grievances which we Jiave been 
taught by persons who did not feel them, to (jonsider did most 
affect him—lastly, we want to know, whether the course which 
he adopted for the removal of these grievances was more or 
less intelligible than that which was proposed by those wlio, 
viewing them from a convenient and comfortable distance, fan¬ 
cied that they had necessarily the best opportunity of ascer¬ 
taining their causes and provTamg for their cure. If this 
narrative supply us with an answer to these questions, its value 
as an historical document is scarcely worth considering. We ^ill 
allow that their author was a partial, an interested spectator, of 
the events which he describen ; that his statements are not to be 
believed, unless when they are borne out by abundance of other 
testimony; that he could not, and that he does not, always pre- 
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sent the things and the men with whom he was conversant, in 
a correct point of view. We admit all this, and yet we say, 
his Memoirs are highly valuable, and more valuable for the very 
reasons which should make us cautious of placing unlimited 
faith in them. For we think the impression left upon the mind 
of every impartial person by the perusal of Wolfe Toners Bio¬ 
graphy must be this, that without possessing any enlarged 
political philosophy, he did, simply because he was one of the 
people^ and partook of their evils, and had his wits sharpened 
to find out the causes of these evils by the interest he felt in 
relieving them, arrive at more sound, rational, and consistent con¬ 
clusions about the state of his country, and the remedies which 
it required, than the whole body of Irish declaimers with all 
their genius and all their knowledge : that in following out 
these conclusions into practice he did, because he had a real 
interest in succeeding, without friends, without party distinc¬ 
tion, with only respectable talents, accomplish more than they 
accomplished with all the mighty auxiliaries they had at com¬ 
mand : and that all the errors he committed arose, not from his 
pursuing extravagant or unattainable objects, but from his not 
calculating with sufficient accuracy wliat would be the most 
sure and straight forward means of bringing liis wishes to pass. 
That individuals for the most part have sufficient sense to pursue 
their own interests \ that they will pursue them to better purpose 
than any other persons can pursue them on their behalf; and 
that men with the best ends in view will go wrong, if they do 
not bestow sufficient consideration on tfi^e means which they 
adopt to effect them, are doctrines which we have had occasion to 
illustrate in a variety of ways. It remains to be seen, whether 
men who have given no lieed to these truths when laid down as 
general propositions, will be convinced when they see them 
embodied in their own favourite form of .a particular narrative. 

Theobald Wolfft Tone was the son of a coach-maker. We 
mention this, partly because it is of some consequence, as 
identifying him directly with the people, and partly because one 
of qur contemporaries has made this point in his history the 
subject of some very contemptuous remarks. We do not 
deny that there-are men against whom even such a sneer miglit 
have been permitted. Men'v^ho have clambered up to some 
paltry eminence by clinging to the skirt of an aristocratical 
patron, and who take advantage of their exalted situation, to 
throw dirt upon all who remain on their former level, or have 
risen from it by worthier means than their own; are deserving of 
all the contempt which the Quarterly Review can bestow upon 
them. Wc w'ould even lend our assistance towards keeping 
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such parvenus in mind of their origin, though we should be 
driven to so low an expedient only by the conviction that there 
is but one circumstance in their lives, which sucli men would 
feel as disgraceful to them, viz. the only one which is not so 
really. But Tone, whatever may have been his faults, cannot 
be accused of having exhibited any thing like cringing in his 
professions or his conduct. On the contrary, his life was a 
series of reckless and most annoying hostilities against Aristo¬ 
cracy in all its branches. 

During his childhood liis father, who had previously been 
opulent, was reduced to poverty by the unfavourable termina¬ 
tion of a Chancery suit, and the prospects of Theobald became 
corresponding!)/ gloomy. In spite of this circumstance, how¬ 
ever, he was sent to Trinity College, Dublin, where he obtained 
a considerable reputation for talent among his contemporaries, 
though he was not, it appears, very successful in his contests 
for University honours. The idleness into which his cleverness 
and indifference to College distinctions led him, was productive 
of two serious evils. A taste for the military life, which he had 
acquired at school, was nourished into a passion by his visits 
to tlie Phoenix Park on review davs, and he fell in love with a 
young lady who was quite as susceptible, and almost as poor as 
himself. The predilection for the army so much increased his 
distaste for University reading, that he absented himself for 
several terms from Dublin, and he had scarcely returned, before 
liis still move unfortunate fondness for Miss Witherington drove 
him into a runaway marriage. After a short interval a recon¬ 
ciliation took place with the parents of both parties, upon the 
understanding that Tone w'as to prosecute the study of the law, 
the profession for which he had been originally designed, but 
which he had at one time determined to abandon. In this pur¬ 
suit he made no proliciency, and he informs us, with cliaracter- 
istic candour and good humour, that when«he went his first 
circuit, he was the most ignorant man (on all professional sub¬ 
jects) at the bar. Uis ill success, added to a dislike of his legal 
brethren—whom he considered “ to be, politically speaking, the 
most scandalously corrupt and unprincipled body he had ever 
met with,” induced him to desmt the courts entirely. As in 
tlie mean time his family had been increased, it may be ima¬ 
gined that his situation, when thus deprived of his only support, 
was far from a comfortable one. He was aware that he had 
himself, in some measure to thank for his misfortunes ; and 
what was less gratifying—he felt that he was not tlie only 
sufferer by them. His elasticity of mind sustained him under 
tliese difficulties ; and the spirit with which, at this period of 
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his life, he commenced the study of his country's politics, proves 
that the energies of his character had not been destroyed or 
weakened by them. Some of our readers may, perhaps, think 
that we have been very foolishly honest in presenting them with 
this epitome of Tone’s early life ; for how can we venture to 
found any grave conclusions upon the history of an ambitious 
and disappointed young man, who, we have made it appear, only 
commenced political adventurer, when his imprudence had shut 
him out from any other chance of advancement ? And if the 
question, whether the circumstances of Ireland w'ere such as 
needed alteration, were one about which great doubts had been 
entertained by reasonable men, we might pause before we 
admitted the testimony of one so likely to consider the pros¬ 
pects of his countrymen as wrapped in the gloom which really 
only enveloped his own. But, as we never yet heard of that 
period of Irish history, in which any difference of circum¬ 
stances (except the possession or absence of ordinary sanity), 
occasioned any difference in men’s minds upon this point, we 
imagine that Tone’s having arrived at the same conclusion 
respecting it with every one of his contemporaries, does not 
prove him an incompetent authority. Tlie only remaining 
question, therefore, is, whether a |>erson who believed (nghtly 
or wrongly) that the evils which all allow to have existed were 
personally mischievous to him, was likely, on account of that 
belief, to have searched loss zealously or effectually for then- 
causes and tlieir remedy. To this question, we think, the con¬ 
clusions to which Tone’s studies led him, furnish a tolerably 
satisfactory answer. 

Towards the end of the last century a body of men, still most 
advantageously distinguished from the rest of their countrymen, 
by intelligence and liberality, were able to exert a most 
powerful and useful influence over the destinies of Ireland, 
'fhese were the Dissenters of the North,*—a body of men who 
from not being subjected to many of those petty vexations which 
destroy public spirit, were most advantageously distinguished 
from the English non-conformists, and still more so from both of‘ 
the opposing parties in their own country. They were as mucli 
superior to the Church, or ruling parly, in liberal opinions and 
commercial activity, as to t‘ne Catholic of slave party in know¬ 
ledge and magnanimity. Though insignificant in point of 
numbers, as compared with the latter, and trifling in point of 
possessions, as compared with the former, they possessed a 
power which was not seldom abltf to dispense with the assist- 


* We speak of the Laity. 
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ance of the one, and to withstand the opposition of the other. 
On several occasions they exerted this power with great benefit 
to their country ; but on none did they make so signal a display 
of it as in the celebrated volunteer declaration in 1782, The 
credit of this memorable proceeding belongs exclusively to the 
Presbyterians of Belfast; a circumstance so notorious, that it 
would be idle to mention it, if certain writers upon Itish affairs, 
who have exhibited great admiration for men whose only merit 
was that they belonged to old Milesian families, had not stu¬ 
diously passed over, as unworthy of their notice, the authors of 
the most sublime event in Irish history. In the celebrated 
declaration of grievances, to which the previous precaution of 
not disbanding had added such a useful weight, the volunteers 
stated a removal of the shackles upon trade,parliamentary reform, 
and an abolition of the Catholic disabilities, as the measures of 
relief, which their strength gave them a right to demand from 
the government. It was, unfortunately, only the first of these 
concessions, accompanied by the repeal of Poining’s Act, which 
they were able to extort. An event, which suggests a lesson 
sufficiently useful to compensate for any less mischief than that 
which it occasioned, enabled the Irish government to defeat 
their reasonable hopes. We allude to the celebrated address 
of lord Kihnare and the leading members of the Catholic aris¬ 
tocracy, which set forth that they utterly disapproved the con¬ 
duct of the volunteers, and had no wish to see their evils miti¬ 
gated through such instrumentality. This polite declaration 
was not very palatable to the plebeian part of the Catholic body, 
wlio published a counter address, stating their dissent from 
lord Kilmare, and giving some reasons which induced them to 
think, that both as religionists and citizens, their situation might 
he considerably improved. The volunteers, fearful of risking the 
other more im]>ortant measures for which they prayed, by insist¬ 
ing upon a concession which, the government htid lord Kilmare’s 
authority for stating, was not required by the Catholics them¬ 
selves, desisted from any further applications against the penal 
code. This imprudent cautiousness ruined them. The govern¬ 
ment had discovered from the second memorial, what were the 
real sentiments of ihfi Catholic Ijpdy, and their agents lost no 
time in representing the conduct of the volunteers to the people 
in the most disadvantageous light. Tt was not difficult to per¬ 
suade the Catholics that the Belfast Presbyterians had been 
led to desert them by their sectarian prejudices; these useful 
men lost their popularity, artd with it all their influence over 
the legislature. 

Tile defence of the cause of Ireland (we are sorry to use so 
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vague a phrase, but our readers will presently see why a more 
precise one would be inapplicable) now fell entirely into the 
hands of the Whigs in the Irish House of Commons. Of some 
of the men who composed this body, it is impossible to speak 
without respect. They were, in many points, very favourably 
distinguished from the English party which bore the same 
name, and used the same watchwords. They did not deal so 
much in unmeaning generalities; their opposition was less 
exclusively directed against the person of the minister, and 
they had much more sympathy with the feelings and sufferings 
of the people. Grattan, and still more Curran, entertained very 
kindly sentiments towards the lower orders—never treated them 
with the indifference of comfortable men, or the contempt of 
patronizing men. Any one who has compared the speeches of 
the leading Irish orators with those of Fox and Sheridan, must 
have observed the difference ; and any one who has observed it 
with proper feelings must confess, that after all due allowance 
for the superior taste and gracefulness of the latter, the balance 
of interest derived from their perusal, remained greatly on the 
other side. But though the Irish had reason to be grateful to 
their patriots for whatever benefits sincere and eloquent expres¬ 
sions of good-will could procure them, there was one essential 
requisite Wanting in these men. They felt for the people, but 
not with them. They pitied, but they did not share in tho 
miseries which afflicted their country. They had no motive, 
consequently, sufficiently strong to induce them to undergo 
real toil in its service. To examine into the real nature of the 
evils, a superficial view of which presented such excellent topics 
for eloquence and exaggeration—to ascertain which of these 
evils it was most important to remove, as being greater in itself, 
or the cause of all the rest—to discriminate between the appa¬ 
rent and the true causes to which they were to be ascribed— 
this was no part t)f their vocation. If they had no other sinister 
interest to pervert their notions of the condition of Ireland, 
they had one which was most powerful and mischievous—the 
sinister interest of declaimers—the interest of looking at ques¬ 
tions from that point which afforded not the clearest, but the 
most picturesque view of their^—the interegt of not studying the 
subjects on which they spoke too closely, lest their eloquence 
should be deprived of its force by too many qualifications and 
refinements—the interest of not finding out the hidden causes 
of the evils.which they denounced, lest they should discover 
that systems, and not individuals'(the appropriate subjects of 
oratorical chastisement), were really guilty of producing them. 
It would be more unjust to these celebrated men, than to the 
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cause for which they partially exerted themselves, not to take 
account of these circumstances; for, if we did not, the dispro¬ 
portion between the results of their eloquence and its merits 
must be attributed to causes far less honourable to them. It is 
more agreeable for their sake to believe that their oratorical 
talents and vanity made them so comparatively useless, than to 
suppose that their zeal for the people was assumed merely for 
party purposes, and was never intended to accomplish more 
than it actually accomplished. But it is doubtful whether it 
would not have been more for the advantage of Ireland, if their 
temptations had been of a different kind. If they had been 
merely party men, anxious to gain a reputation for patriotism 
without affronting the governing classes, they might, even upon 
these terms, have done great good. They might have found many 
laws in the Irish Statute-book, passed through sheer ignorance, 
which materially injured the lower classes, without at all bene- 
fitting the higher. They might have earned much deserved 
fame, and produced very salutary reforms at little expense ; as 
the government itself would probably have assisted them in 
destroying other monopolies, for the sake of 23reserving its own. 
But, unfortunately, their declamatory propensities made them 
indifferent to these methods of obtaining popularity. At once 
rendering them unfit for the study of general principles, and 
averse from the drudgery of practical details ; this mischievous 
talent induced them to take up all received notions and vulgar 
axioms concerning the causes of a nation’s prosperity. And 
since the success which never attended them when they 
were exerting themselves usefully, crowned all their mischievous 
labours, Ireland owes some of its worst nuisances to their ill- 
directed patriotism. In vain (says a writer in a work which 
on such a point is the best possible evidence) did one or two 
members urge ” (in opposition to the commercial expedients pro¬ 
posed by the Whigs and adopted by the Irish ]?arliament) ** that 
though the bounty system might be apparently beneficial for a 
few years, it could not be otherwise than injurious in the end. 
Their feeble; and as it was considered, anti-national, opposition, 
was drowned amid general acclamations, and measures which 
have done irreparable mischief tq Ireland, were hailed with the 
enthusiastic plaudits of her choicest patriots.”* 

A conviction that the Whigs were not likely to effect any 
very great or salutary reforms, was one of the early results-of 
Tone’s examination into Irish politics. He commenced his 
inquiry with every prejudice* in their favour, and it was not till 
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be had discovered that they were doing almost nothing, with 
great labour; that an harangue in which heaven and earth were 
invoked to witness the expiring agonies of Ireland, generally 
terminated with a motion for the production of a paper; that 
the concessions which they wrung from the government were 
always inconsiderable, and the concessions by which they 
purchased them often important; that if a slight relaxation of 
the penal code was obtained one day, his majesty’s Irish 
oppofifition had the good breeding to su])port a militia bill 
or an insurrection act the next—not till he had observed 
all this, did he determine that it was a vain thing to expect 
the emancipation of Ireland from such defenders. Other agents, 
then, must be sought for; but supposing they could be found, 
what were the objects to which their attention should be 
principally directed? A study of the Whig addresses and 
motions in the House of Commons convinced him it was useless 
to se6k light from that quarter. There was nothing consistent, 
nothing profound, in any of the views which the patriots had 
formed upon the subjects which came before them; there was 
no attempt to penetrate below the surface, no wish to find out 
any but the most obvious and secondary causes of the mis¬ 
chiefs which they declaimed against. Yet the true radical 
causes of these mischiefs seemed to Tone not very remote or 
inscrutable. The Avant of a legislature which should express 
the feelings of the people—the want of an executive which 
should be influenced by the opinion of the people—were, he 
thought, the great obstacles to the improvement of his coun¬ 
try’s condition. It followed as a consequence, that parlia¬ 
mentary reform, and the removal^f the English authority, were 
the remedies which it became Irishmen to seek. So far liis 
notions appear sufiicientiy rational; and —if Ave can divest our¬ 
selves of the idea that it must necessarily be for the happiness 
of every country^to bear our mild yoke—sufficiently patriotic. 
But who were to effect these magnificent objects, and by what 
means were they to be prosecuted ? The agents. Tone thought, 
ought to be the party most interested in their success, the 
people themselves. The method in which he meant to excite 
the people to their accomplishment, we will describe in his own 
words. 

* To subvert the tyranny of our execrable government, to break 
the connexion of England (the never-failing source of all our politi¬ 
cal evils), and to assert the indepemlc^ice of my country—these were 
my objects. To unite the whole people of Ireland; to abolish the 
xiiemoiy of all past dissensions, and to substitute the common name 
of Irishman in place of the denominations Protestant, Catholic, and 
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Dissenter—these were my means. To effectuate such great objects^ 
I reviewed the three principal sects. The Protestants I despaired of 
from the outset^ for obvious reasons: already in possession, by an 
unjust monopoly, of the whole power and patronage of the country, 
it was not to be suppose<l they would ever concur in measures the 
certain tendency of which must be, to lessen their influence as a party, 
how much soever the nation might gain. To the Catholics I thought 
it unnecessary to address myself, because that, as no change would 
make their political situation worse, 1 reckoned upon their sup|)ort 
to a certainty j besides they had already begun to manifest a strong 
sense of their wrongs and oppressions j and, flnnlly, 1 well knew that 
however it might be disguised or suppressed, there existed in the 
breast of every Irish Catholic an inextirpable abhorrence of the 
English ndme and power. There remained only Dissenters, whom I 
knew to be patriotic and enlightened, however the recent events at 
Belfast had shown me that all prejudice was not removed from their 
minds. I sat down accordingly, and wrote a pamphlet addressed to 
the Dissenters, which I entitled An Argument on behalf of the 
Catholics of Ireland,” the object of which was, to convince them that 
they and the Catholics had but one common interest and one com¬ 
mon enemy j that*the depression iind slavery of Ireland was produced 
and perpetuated by the divisions existing between them, and that, 
consequently, to assert the independence of their country and their 
own individual liberties, it was necessary to forget all former feuds, 
to consolidate the entire strength of the whole nation, and to form 
for the future but one people.’—Vol. v. p. 64. 

The consequence of this pamphlet, and of Tone’s other 
exertions, was the establishment of the Society of United Irish¬ 
men. If the proceedings of this Society in later times have 
been disgraced by much foolish and useless violence, its con¬ 
duct, for some years after its institution, was as much guided 
by wisdom as by honesty; and while this spirit animated its 
counsels, it could challenge any society which ever existed in 
any country to give equal evidence of the good it was capable 
of effecting. The enthusiasm which animated the Dissenters 
of the North infused itself into the inert Catholic mass, with 
which it was now for the first time made to cohere. The Pres¬ 
byterians, w’ere in their turn, benefited by the diminution of reli¬ 
gious prejudices, which was the consequence of their being en¬ 
gaged with men of a different conynunion, in the prosecution of 
a common object. The latter willingly acknowledged that a 
scheme of Catholic Emancipation was one of the measures 
which it behoved them to assist in accomplishing; the former 
were constrained to confess that it was vain to hope, and almost 
useless to obtain, a removal* of their disabilities, tinless their 
prayers for that boon were accompanied by a demand for other 
ana more important concessions. And what was still better. 
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both parties felt that it was only by their own exertions, and by 
persuading the people at large tliat they were pursuing the 
common interest, they could hope to achieve even the least of 
their designs. The excitement which was produced throughout 
Ireland, and especially in Ulster, where it was most likely to 
be well directed, by the public addresses and manifestos of the 
society, and by the conversations of individuals in,their respec¬ 
tive districts, soon proved that its founders 'had not over-esti¬ 
mated the importance of the engine which they set at work. 
They found a still stronger proof of their utility in the fears 
with which they inspired their enemies. The United Irishmen 
were denounced from the Treasury Bench, and disclaimed by 
the Opposition. They had the pain of hearing themselves 
sometimes damned with faint praises, sometimes loudly cen¬ 
sured by the adored Grattan, and the pleasure of finding them¬ 
selves exalted into popularity by the foul-mouthed denuncia¬ 
tions of the execrated Fitzgibbon. It was clear that they had 
made themselves sufficiently important to be feared by both 
parties in the House of Commons, by the Wdiigs whom they 
had supplanted in public esteem, and by the English party 
whom they threatened to deprive of what they valued much 
more. And it was equally clear, in spite of the detestation 
which these two opposing factions united in expressing for 
them, that the objects which the friends of the people had in 
view were much better promoted by these very factions than 
they had been at any former period. The patriots were 
infinitely more active, the ministers infinitely more prone to 
concession, than they had been before the existence of the 
body which they nevertheless assured the people was a serious 
hindrance in the prosecution of practicable reforms ! We must 
not omit to mention, that one of the Whig-party—who affected 
extraordinary contempt for the United Irish Society—did not 
think it beneath his dimity to take an ^portunity of personally 
injuring its founder. This was Mr. George Ponsonby, who, 
in place of the distinguishing faults of the Irish patriots, seems 
to have cultivated that aristocratical hauteur and heartlessness, 
which characterized the English party of which he was sub- 
s^^ently a leader. 

Though Tone acknowledges*^ with evident mortification, that 
very shortly after the formation of the society, he lost all infiuencc 
in. its counsels, he pays eloquent homage to the utility of their 
exertions. - Of those exertions one of the happiest consequences 
wa^ impulse which they gave<^to the labours of the general 
cotoaittee of the Catholics. This body was composed of 
their bishops, their couittry gentlemen, and of a certain num* 
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ber of merchants and traders in the City of Dublin, all resident 
in Dublin, but named by the Cathotics in the different corpo¬ 
rate towns to represent them/’ 

An assembly with so large a leaven of aristocracy in its com¬ 
position was not likely to be veiy active in the pursuit of 
popular objects, and a more trivial and slavish body than this 
had seldom been collected in any country. Entirely useless to 
the Catholics, they were very serviceable to the government, 
whom they furnished with a constant argument of the prac¬ 
tical ” unimportance of the sufferings which they endured with 
so much ertifying patience. On one solitary occasion—the 
publication of lord Kilmare’s memorial—they had shewn a 
spark of public spirit, and from them had emanated the iln- 

E ortant contradiction of his lordship’s declaration which we 
ave already noticed. The enthusiasm inspired by the volun¬ 
teer corps had stimulated them to this unusual effort; and the 
enthusiasm inspired by the United Irish Society roused them 
from the lethargy which succeeded it. At this time, 

' The downfaT of feudal tyranny began to be acted a little, on 
the theatre of the general committee. The influence of their clergy 
and of their barons was gradually undermined, and the third estate, the 
commercial interest, rising in wealth and power, was preparing to 
throw off the yoke in the imposing or perpetuating of which the 
leaders of the body, I mean the prelates and aristocracy, to their dis¬ 
grace be it spoken, were ready to concur. Already had those leaders 
acting in obedience to the orders of the government which held them 
in fetters, suffered one or two signal defeats in the committee, owing 
l)rincipaUy to the talents and address of John Keogh; the parties 
began now to be defined, and a sturdy democracy of new men, with 
bolder views and stronger talents, soon superseded the timid counsels 
and slavish measures of the ancient aristocracy.’—Vol. i. p. 

The consequence of these ** new men” acquiring a principal 
share in the Catholic counsels was soon evident. Instead of 
waiting for the Whigs to urge their claims in the House of 
Commons, at what seemed to them the most convenient season 
for that purpose, they began to take the affair into their own 
hands. They wrote, remonstrated, and declaimed, and, at 
length, feeling their confidence increasing with their power, they 
organized a schemer of self-reform, * by means of which the 
anstocratical influence was extinguished, and the whole Catholic 
body became fairly represented in their assembly. 

The person who first filled the office of manifestor (writer 

S ineral to the committee after its renovation) was Mr. Richard 
urke, son of thexelebratea statesman. This young man had. 
performed his duties zealously, but with great intemperance; 
and the cause was thought to have been much prejudiced by 
VOL, IX.—w. B. if 
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bis assistance. He was, therefore, civilly dismissed, and by a 
general vote of the committee, Tone was elected his successor. 
One of the first duties which devolved upon him in consequence 
of ttiis appointment was that of drawing up a comprehensive 
declaration of Catholic grievances. This task he executed to 
the entire satisfaction otHhis employers, and every one, we think, 
who has read the memorial, will allow that it deserved the 
praises which were bestowed upon it. Indeed, from the speci¬ 
mens of his official compositions which are preserved itl these 
volumes, it is impossible not to form a high idea of his qualifi¬ 
cations for the situation he filled under the general committee. 
They are drawn up in a clear, manly, unafteoted style, and are 
free from those ambitious ornaments which generally disfigure 
the state papers of Irishmen. This petition, in which the simply 
Catholic grievances were of course put forward most prominently, 
but in which the evils arising from-an unequal rj^presentation 
were forcibly uHuded to, it was determined not to present in 
the ordinary manner, through the intervention of the lord 
lieutenant, but by a deputation to St. James’s** The wisdom 
of this bold measure was confirmed by the result, Mr. Pitt, who 
understood the indications of popular feeling much better than 
the secretaries and attornies-general on whom he had been 
obliged to depend for his information, instantly perceived that 
the Catholics were a much more powerful and determined body 
than they had ever been in past times, and he resolved upon 
concession. The next session of the Irish parliament produced a 
bill for the complete abolition of the penal code, and the removal 
of the Catholic disabilities genera^. This bill called forth all 
the wrath of the English party. The exertions of their cham¬ 
pion lord Clare, thoi^h unsuccessful in defeating it, greatly 
modified its utility. During its passage through the House, it 
was stripped (Jf some of Us best provisions, and, in the end, 
the Catmilics were placed nearly in the situation in which 
they now ^tand. The circumstance of an exception being 
made in this bill against the aristocracy, seems at first sight 
-perfectly unaccountable, and in a long speculation upon the 
subject. Tone seems quite at a loss to understand the anomaly. 
But when it fs remembered thqt the bill w^s extorted from the 
ftars of the.gqVeriiment, that it bad everything to apprehend 
froni the.'peopfe, jmd was quite safe in the aevotion of the 
aristocrat^ that'the lughjer classes of Protestants, whose 
refeious pmudices brought into more frequent collision 
wits the Cetncdi^s of their own ranky would take a particular 
humming thyifiii l^^tly, that}t convenient to have 
an .earnest of the obemente^ of the only part of the Catholic 
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community which would endure delay, by leaving them some¬ 
thing to hope for; the paradox seems to admit of an easy 
solution. 

So far the Catholic committee had been wonderfully success¬ 
ful. But the hour of their triumph was likewise the hour of 
their humiliation. The Irish minister who was commissioned 
to strike as good a bargain for his master as possible, required a 
declaration from the Catholic representatives previous .to the 
passing of thefr bill, that their constituents would be satisfied 
with the proposed refief. Such a declaration was, of course, 
equivalent to an^acknowledgment, that the labours of the united 
Irishmen for parliamentary reform, and the removal of the 
English yoke, were not deemed important by the Catholic body. 
Yet, in defiance of the arguments of the better members of the 
assembly, it was finally determined to accede to the minister’s 
terms ; the required declaration was made, and parliament no 
longer fearing a body which had pledged itself to ask for nothing 
more, followed up their late concessions by an Insurrection act. 
From this time, the hopes of the friends of Ireland seem to have 
become almost desperate; and we may date from it, that 
dreadful series of useless insurrections and barbarous retaliations 
which at length, during the vice-royalty of lord Camden, 
produced events to which there is scarcely a parallel in any 
history. 

That the despondency which these honest men felt, was a 
natural and very excusable result of the high hopes they had 
indulged, and of their cruel desertion by the more numerous and 
efficient party in Ireland, we are willing to allow. Yet it was 
no meagre or insignificant triumph whi^ had already rewarded 
their toils. The abolition of the whole penal code—-to obtain 
only a partial repeal of which the Whigs had been exerting 
themselves for so many years, for which tjiey had^ tcdked, 
pleaded, declaimed, and conceded, in vain, had been effected 
almost instantaneously by the simple policy of Tone and his 
associates, in not trusting to their own arguments eloquence 
to persuade the legislature, but in stimulating the people to use 
those far more eloquent methods of persuasion, which derive 
their force, not from the talentj but from the number of the 
speakers. To say that such signal Recess should have induced 
them to persevere in the course which had led. to it; that tfae 
Society of United Irishmen might still have exerted a po^s^erful 
influence over the people, hy the same mamfestoes and addres^ses 
vrhich had already bemi so useful; that the dissentient membei*8 
of the general committee stloald have seceded from that body ; 
have disclaimed the acts of the majority, and have denied that 
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they represented the sentiments of the Catholics generally; all 
this is veiy easy and very obvious, and yet it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether, under similar circumstances, men much more 
sage than those of whom we are writing, would not have felt 
disheartened iike them, and like them have listened in the hour 
of disappointment to suggestions from without. 

From the remarks upon the state of public opinion in Ireland, 
during, the period we have briefly run over, which are scattered 
through Tone’s Memoir, it appears that he attributed a great 
modificalion of that opinion to the excitement produced by the 
French Revolution. He describes the very opposite feelings by 
which he imagines the English and Irish public (meaning 
thereby, the lower orders) were affected, when they heard of 
the downfal of aristocratical domination in France, The one, 
he thinks, stimulated by that ancient animosity which a great 
patriot orator declared to be grounded in the necessity of things, 
grudged the possession of so much happiness to Frenchmen, 
eageny received the news of any disaster which threatened to 
interrupt it, and willingly acquiescing in the determination of 
their rulers, submitted to endure all the evils and miseries of a 
war, for the sake of inflicting those evils and miseries upon their 
regenerated rivals. The Irish, on the contrary, having no such 
hereditary anti-gallican prejudices, sympathised, he thinks, in 
the triumphs of the oppressed people whose condition so much 
resembled their own, saw with rejoicing, that free opinions made 
their way in defiance of every obstacle, and considered their 
blessings cheaply purchased by the sacrifice of those who would 
for ever have denied them. If we wanted to shew how necessary 
it is that the testimony of those eye-witnesses” whose state¬ 
ments some honest people would believe in .the gross, should be 
sifted with at least as much care as the statements of any 
other persons whatever; this account of the state of public 
feeling in the two countries, by a man with very respectable 
opportunities for jud^ng, would furnish us with the proof. It 
is scarcely' necessary to remark, that the people of England did 
not feel any of that norror which this ingenious writer supposes 
they Aiust have felt at the prospect of their rivals acquiring a 
good government—that, on tke contrary, *the middling classes 
watched the progress of the Revolution with the most friendly 
interest, and the lower classes with perfect indifference; till 
those who had mu^h more solid reasons for hating reform than 
for hating France, exerted that mfluence over the minds of 
their countrymen, which pien with legions generally possess, 
to turn their feelings ipto the same chaiinel as their own. 
The assertion, that the Irish people generally took a deep 
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interest in the Revolution, though not contradicted by such 
a weight of testimony, bears, we think, equal marks of ex- 
aggeration and absurdity. To suppose that the lower orders 
of the Irish could have found any leisure from the contem¬ 
plation of their own sufferings, to take a survey of the. great 
events which were transacting in Europe, and to sympathise 
with the spread of .opinions, in whose practical benefits they 
were unable to partaxe, seems to us all but an impossible 
supposition. As usual, the description which the writer gives 
of other people’s feelings, takes its colours from his own, 
and that which as a record of facts is most erroneous, as 
a me^ns of enabling us to detect the sentiments which were 
uppermost in the narrator’s mind, is most valuable. Tone 
himself, and the more enlightened of his friends, evidently did 
feel what he imagines his countrymen in general felt; they 
watched the development of the great plot with the most 
intense interest, they shared in all the feelings of the actors, 
easily persuaded themselves that every new event was the 
type of some one which was to happen among themselves ; 
and besides great encouragement, gathered from the broken 
promises and defeated manoeuvres of the aristocratical party, 
much useful instruction as to the necessity of the people 
confiding simply and exclusively in themselves. Such feelings 
were natural, were what most honest men in similar circum¬ 
stances would have shared in, and the only misfortune is, 
that the want of sound political philosophy in these Irish 
patriots led them to the hasty conclusion, that those who had 
achieved their own emancipation more completely than any 
nation had ever done before, must necessarily be useful 
auxiliaries to other nations engaged in the same good work. 

It was about the time that the patriots were exasperated 
to the highest pitch, by the desertion of the General Committee, 
and the conduct of the Irish parliament consequent thereupon, 
that the emissary, Jackson, arrived in Ireland. The circum¬ 
stances of this man’s embassy—his extraordinary death—tlie 
trial of Hamilton Rowan—the wonderful defence made for him, 
and his more wonderful escape, after he had been convicted, are 
all well known to the English public, who are in general 
tolerably acquainted with those portions of Irish history which 
have any romantic interest to recommend them. In this ill-con¬ 
certed conspiracy, if such it deserves to be called. Tone was 
rather accidentally than intentionally involved. Some of his 
more sanguine friends had dhtered into negotiations with Jack- 
son ; but Tone for some time felt convinced that he was a spy 
of the English Government. When he discovared that he had 
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been mistaken in this opinion, he imprudently entered into some 
general conversation with the emissary on the state of Ireland ; 
and in Jackson’s papers which, when he was arrested, fell into 
the hands of the government, this conversation was recorded. 
The ministry knew the importance of Tone too well not to avail 
themselves of the information thus obtained; but they likewise 
were too Well aware of his popularity not to fear the consequences 
of making him a martyr upon such trivial evidence. This 
apprehension, the still greater fear of an acquittal, and the jnter- 
ventionof the Attorney-general, an old fnend of the patriot, 
induced them to adopt a middle course, and they informed Tone 
^at if he left England he would not be molested. As the terms 
hpon which this indulgence was offered, did not involve any 
pledge respecting his subsequent conduct—a promise which it 
would have been ridiculous for the government to exact, as there 
was no security for its fulfilment—he wisely accepted the offer, 
and embarked for America. 

There he did not long remain. Some interviews with the 
French ambassador convinced him that the French government 
had not abandoned their design of invading Ireland, and that 
his services might be useful as an agent for the disaffected at 
Paris. He determined therefore to leave his family, and to 
repair to the French capital, with a view of pressing the circum¬ 
stances of Ireland upon the attention of the then newly-established 
Directory, 

If it had been possible for Tone to continue in Ireland, it may 
be a question whether he would have been justified in taking 
this decisive step, or whether he would have wished to take it. 
Up to the moment of his quitting that country, he Jiad retained 
his official situation under the General Committee; and though 
the unfortunate conduct of that body might have rendered his 
exertionsjn this capacity much less useful than they had been 
previously, he still could have exerted his talents very bene¬ 
ficially. His popularity was great, and his friends, though 
sometimes too rash to follow his counsels, evidently entertained 
an habitual respect for his character and his prudence. Under 
these circumstances he would probably have considered himself 
more usefully occupied in giviqg a direction to the feelings of 
the people at home, than in pleading their cause with a foreign 
power.- But this alternative was denied him. He was an exile ; 
was he to be an idlo exile? The question was not whether he 
. should prosecute hia schemes in one way or another, but whether 
he should adopt the course which dircumstances pelted out, or 
remain perfectly inactive* 

Still it may be fairly urged, that before he entered upon such 
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a measure, as that of inviting a foreign force to assist in the 
liberation of his country, he ought to have deliberated long and 
calculated carefully. If he were not thoroughly convinced that 
the measure was likely to be successful, and if successful, most 
advantageous to Ireland, he should have preferred the misery of 
being indolent, to the danger of being mischievous. That he 
was fully satisfied in his own mind of the wisdom of the enter¬ 
prise, it is impossible to doubt. His honesty, if every'^Qrmer 
actioH of his life did not place it beyond the reach of suspicion, 
received an irresistible attestation on this from his personal 
sacrifices. But was this conviction of the expediency of an 
invasipn built upon sufficiently strong evidence ? Had he studied 
the chances of success, and balanced them, with a steady hand, 
against the chances of failure ? Had he considered whether the 
advantages to be derived from foreign interference would com¬ 
pensate for the risk of their exciting a prejudice in the minds of 
Irishmen against the government which they had established ? 
We shall not pronounce any judgment upon the conclusion to 
which such calculations should have led him, because we have 
not, perhaps, sufficient data to found an opinion upon. But, if 
he omittecl to take account of any of these circumstances before 
he arrived at his final determination, he was, so far, culpably 
precipitate. 

During his stay in France, in prosecution of the purpose 
which we have mentioned. Tone wrote a diary, which constitutes 
the largest, though by no means the most important, part of 
these volumes. It contains some interesting accounts of his 
interviews with the French ministers and generals; some lively 
descriptions of his alternations of hope and despondency about 
the success of his mission, and a more detailed account than 
had been previously presented to the public of the Bantry Expe¬ 
dition, from which he had anticipated most brilliant results. 
The remainder is written in a trivial and rathet vulgar style. It 
is chiefly a narrative of the sights he saw which were not very 
remarkable, and the opinions he formed which were not very 
original, and it might have been omitted without any injury 
to Tone’s reputation as a man of sense. As, however, there is 
nothing in it disgraceful to hi^ disposition or character, we 
are not sorry that it has been published, for the moral it 
suggests is very important. It is impossible to compare the 
childishness and affectation which he frequently displays in 
this part of his work, with the clear and manly sense whicli 
is apparent in all his writings upon Irish affiiirs, without' 
acknowledging that a man, however little of a sage, ordinarily, 
will, when he nas a strong interest in judging correctly, exhibit 
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all the attributes of one. One instance will set this diflPer- 
ence in a strong light. Every one who really appreciates the 
good effects of the French Revolution, and consequently takes 
a deep interest in its history, looks back with great concern 
and disgust at those silly politico-theatrical mummeries, which 
some members of the republican governments thought it good 
policy to encourage; but which were quite unnecessary to 
rouse .the feelings' of the people in their favour, and which 
brought the republic itself into disrepute with many indifferent 
persons, who had sense and honesty enough to believe that 
the ferocities of Mobs and Montagnards were not necessary 
consequences of the Revolution, or of the form of government 
which it established. Now, in the silliest of these exhibi¬ 
tions which took place during his residence in France, Tone 
seems to have taken a ridiculous delight. Even the truly 
i^ublirae displays of feeling and courage, which he had often 
occasion to witness in the French soldiery and people, do not 
seem tb have excited so much of his sympathy as the appear¬ 
ance ofreal troops ” on the boards of the Theatre Frangais; 
or the circumstance of a few pretty women singing the Mar¬ 
seillais hymn in national cockades ; or the irrational processions 
in honour of Reason. Mark the conduct of the same man when 
he was not an idle spectator, hut an interested actor. 

Among his Irish friends were a number of men of amiable 
feelings, who had no great motive to desire a change, but who, 
partly from having their minds strongly excited by descriptions 
of their Country’s misery, partly from liking the frolic of an 
Insurrection, had adopted ultra-popular views. These amateur 
revolutionists 

' Agreed to call each other by the title of citizen, and my father 
frequently received letters through the post-office, written in imitation 
of the popular style of the French Jacobins, and addressed to Citizen 
Theobald Wolfe Tone. His good sense pointed out to him the 
danger and folly of such idle demonstrations. ‘ Make yourselves 
free,’ he would say, * and call yourselves what you please. But you 
are no more citizens for shutting yourselves up in a room and calling 
yourselves by that name, than you would be all peers and noblemen 
■ by calling each other my lord.* ’—Vol. i. p.'156. 

Some of the conversations*‘contained In this diary are very 
interesting, especially those with Hoche and Carnot, The 
i;everence which Tone expresses for the latter has been laughed 
at by a-"critic in a popular review, as an instance of the plebeian 
wonder at celebrated democrats, which is characteristic of " the 
sons of coach-makers.” If the surest test by which we discern 
a low and grovelling spirit is his incapacity to admire a ra^e 
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combination of gifts and virtues, when they are not set off by 
some adventitious distinction, or where they appear in the per¬ 
son of a stranger and an enemy,' we need not inquire whether 
that imputation falls most heavily upon the panegyrist, or the 
contemner, of the talented and upright Carnot. 

Every thing relating to such a man possesses a certain degree 
of interest, and the following dialogue, which was the first 
Tone had with him, has additional claims to attention^ from 
the importance of the topic debated in it* 

* I began the discourse by saying, in horrible French, that I had 
been informed he spoke English. ** A little, sir, but I presume you 
speak French, and, if you please, we will converse in that language." 
1 answered still in my jargon, that if he could have the patience to 
endure' me, I would endeavour, and only prayed him to stop me 
whenever 1 did not make myself understood. I then told him I was 
an Irishman I and that I had been secretary and agent to the Catholics 
of that country, who were about three millions of people; that I was 
also in perfect possession of the sentiments of the Dissenters, who 
were at least nine hundred thousand, and that 1 wished to communi¬ 
cate with him oi^the actual state of Ireland. He stopped me here to 
express a doubt as to the numbers being so great as I represented. 1 
answered, a calculation had been made within these few years, 
grounded on the numbers of houses, which was ascertained for 
purposes of revenue j that by that calculation the people of Ireland 
amounted to four million one hundred thousand, and which was 
acknowledged to be considerably under the truth. He seemed a little 
surprised at this, and I proceeded to state, that all those people were 
unanimous in their sentiments in favour of France, and eager to throw 
oif the yoke of England, He asked me then, What they wanted 
1 said, ** An armed force in the commencement, for a point d'appui, 
until they can organize themselves, and undoubtedly a supply of 
aims, and some money. I added, that I had already delivered in a 
memorial on the sulycct to the minister of foreign relations, and that 
1 was preparing another, which would explain to him, in detail, all 
that I knew, better than could be done in conversation. He then 
said, We shall see these memorials." The Organizer of Victory” 
proceeded to ask me, ** Are there not some strong places in Ireland 
I answered, ** I knew of none, except some worfes to defend the 
harbour of Cork." He stopped me here, exclaiming, '^Ay, Cork! 
but may it not be necessary to land there ?" by which question I per¬ 
ceived he had been organizing a little already in his own mind. I 
answered, “ I thought not. That if a landing in force were attempt¬ 
ed, it would be better near the capital, for obvious reasons j if with 
a small army, it should be in the North rather than in the South" of 
Ireland, for reasons which he would find in my memorials.” He then 
asked me, Might there noif be some danger or delay in a longer 
navigation ?" 1 answered, “ It would not make a difference of two 
days, which was nothing in comparison of the advantages." Whep 
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I told him that I came to France by direction and concurrence of the 
men who—(and here I was at a loss for a French word, with which, 
seeing my embarrassment, he supplied me), who guided the two great 
parties 1 had mentioned. This satisfied me clearly that he attended 
to and understood me. I added, that I had presented myself in 
August last in Philadelphia, to citizen Adet, and delivered to him 
such credentials as I had with me; that he did not at that juncture 
think it advisable for me to come in person, but offered to transmit a 
memorial, which I accordingly delivered to him. Tliat about the end 
of November last, 1 received letters from my fi-iends in Ireland, 
repeating their instructions in the strongest manner, that I should, if 
possible, force my way to France, and lay the situation of Ireland 
before the government. That in consequence 1 had again waited on 
citizen Adet, who seemed eager to assist me, and offered me a letter 
to the Directoire Bxecutif, which 1 accepted with gratitude. That 1 
had sailed fi^ora America in the very first vessel, and had arrived 
about a fortnight j that I had delivered my letter to citizen Madgett, 
which I had accordingly done. That by his advice I had prepared 
and delivered one memorial on the actual state of Ireland, and was 
then at work on another, which would comprise the whole of the 
subject. That I liad the highest respect for the minister} and that as 
to Madgett, I had no reason whatever to doubt him \ but nevertheless 
must be permitted to say, that in my mind, it was a business of too 
great importance to be transacted with a mere Commis. That I 
should not think I had discharged my duty, either to France or 
Ireland, if 1 left any measure unattempted, which might draw the 
attention of the Directory to the situation of the latter country, and 
that in consequence 1 had presumed to present myself to him, and to 
implore his attention to, the facts contained in my two memorials. 
That I should also presume to request, that if any doubt or difficulty 
arose in his mind on any of those facts, he would have the goodness 
to permit me to explain. I concluded by saying, that 1 looked upon 
it as a favourable omen, that 1 bad been allowed to communicate with 
him, as he was already perfectly well known by reputation in Ireland, 
and was the very man of whom my friends had spoken. He shook 
Ids head and smiled, as if he doubted me a little. I assured him the 
fact was BO, and, as a proof, told him, that in Ireland we all knew 
three years ago, that he could speak English; at which he did not 
seem displeased.—Vol, i. p. 243. 

These statements of Tone’s bear the most evident marks of 
exaggeration, and prove how,^very hasty and imperfect his 
examination of the probabilities of ill-success must nave been. 
With still more absurd confidence he assures Hoche, that the 
m'ditia would come over en masse to the cause of their country,” 
as soon as a sufficient force should have landed, and that the 
regulars were wretchedly bad troopS, who could oppose no effec¬ 
tual resistance to an invader. It is fair, however, to observe, 
that although he entertained these delusive hopes, he never 
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practically relied upon them. Five thousand h^ represented as 
the smallest number of troops, which the Directory should 
send if they expected any co-operation; and the very best 
general in the French army, he thought, should be selected for 
the command. He at first petitioned for Pichegru, but when 
the Directory appointed Hocne, he acknowledged the superi¬ 
ority of their choice to his own. The republican spirit which 
animated this celebrated man, and which made his premature 
death so unfortunate for France, and so convenient for Napo¬ 
leon, is strongly exemplified in the following passage ;— 

* He then said there was one important point remaining, and that 
was, what form of government we should adopt in the event of our 
success ., I was going to answer him with great earnestness, when 
general Clarke entered, to request we would come to dinner with 
citizen Carnot. We accordingly adjourned the conversation to the 
apartment of the president, where we found Carnot and one or two 
more. Hoche, after some time, took me aside, and repeated the 
tjuestion. I replied, '^Most undoubtedly a republic.’’ He asked again. 

Are you sure V* 1 answered, As sure as I enu be of any thing} I 
know nobody in Iceland who thinks of any other system, nor do I 
believe there is any body who dreams of monarchy.” He then asked 
me, ** Is there no danger of the Catholics setting up one of their 
chiefs for king 1 replied, Not the smallest, and that there were 
no chiefs among them of that kind of eminence.” This is the old 
business, but it looks well to see him so anxious on that topic, on 
which he pressed me more than on all the others.*—^\^ol. ii. p. 17. 

There were two points upon which Tone was very much 
pressed by the French ministry. The fifst was the assistance 
which could be expected from the aristocracy, the second 
referred to the probable conduct of the Catholic clergy in case 
of an invasion. To both of these questions his answers were 
very explicit. 

‘ Clarke still seemed to have a leaning to the co-operation of our 
aristocracy, which is flat nonsense. He asked w^s there no man of 
that body we could make use of, and again mentioned, for example, 
the duke of Ormond? I answered, ‘'not one,” that as to lord 
Ormond, he was a mere voluptuary without a character of any kind, 
but that of a blockhead ; that 1 did believe, speaking my own opinion 
as an individual, that, perhaps, the duke of Leinster might join the 
people, if the revolution was once begun, because I thought him a 
good Irishman j but for that opinion, I had merely my own coiuec- 
tures,*—Vol. i. p. 276. 

Again, 

‘ Hoche asked me was it ItSely that any of the men of property 
wished for a revolution in Ireland ? I repliecl most certainly not, and 
that he should count on rdl the opposition that class could give him ; 
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that if any of them joined us^ it would be sorely against their real 
sentiments/ 

Even Tone’s sanguine disposition could not blind him to the 
absurdity of expecting co-operation from such a quarter. Upon 
the subject of the Catholic clergy, our readers will be more 
surprised at the sentiments which he expressed. In the con¬ 
versation with Clarke, which we have just quoted, he makes the 
following statement 

' Clarke noiv came to the influence of the clergy over the minds of 
the people, and the probability that they might warp them against 
France. I assured him, as the fact is, that it was much more likely, 
that France would turn the people against the clergy, as within the 
few last years, that is to say, since the French Revolution, an asto¬ 
nishing change with regard to the influence of their priests had taken 
place in Ireland. I mentioned to him the conduct of the body, pending 
the Catholic business, and how much and how justly they had lost 
their character on that account, 1 told him the anecdote of the Pope's 
I/egate (who is also archbishop of Dublin) being superseded in the 
actual management of his own chapel 5 of his endeavouring to pre¬ 
vent a political meeting therein, and of his being forced to submit 
and attend the meeting himself •, but particularly 1 mentioned the 
circumstance of the clergy, excommunicating all defenders, and even 
refusing the sacrament to some of the poor fellows ui articulo mortis, 
which to a Catholic, is a serious affair, is all to no purpose. This last 
circumstance seemed to strike him a good deal.'—>Vol. i. p. 979. 

To a person conversant with the Irish politics of the present 
day, such a statement as this will be most startling. If there 
were not abundance of evidence to confirm Tone’s position, it 
would be nearly impossible to believe that an influence which, 
in the year 1828 is represented by all parties as little short of 
omnipotent, should in the year 1797 have been tending so 
rapidly to insignificance. When we consider, however, the 
manner in which Ireland has been dealt with by its friends, as 
well as its enethies, the phenomenon of priestly power aug¬ 
menting instead of diminishing with the progress of society, 
is partially accounted for.^ It is evident, that as long as the 
people were taught to look at other grievances, as of more 
importance to them than their simply religious grievances, as 

' . . . — ■ r. ' "" . . 

* One of |he most remarkable circumstances in confirmation of it, is 
the total silence of the secret committee of the Irish House of Commons 
in ther report on the causes of the rehelUon 1798* respecting the con- 
n*exion of the clergy with that event. See on the one hand, the speeches of 
lord liOrtpn, Mr. Dawson, and lord Lyndhurst j 011 the other those of 
Mr. C. Grant, and lord Plunket, who has frequently represented tlie 
Catholic clergy as the only body (the government of course not excepted) 
^ho had power to preserve tranquillity In Irelaqd. 
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long as they aspired to be politicians, so long the priesthood 
had comparatively little influence over their conduct. Every 
exertion for the removal of the evils which affected them as 
citizens, tended to estrange them from the men whose interest 
it was that they should regard themselves simply as the mem¬ 
bers of a sect. By the Union, public opinion was deprived of 
all its influence over the legislature; and, being thus rendered 
perfectly useless, would, if the situation of the people had been 
less miserable, have become likewise perfectly inactive. But it 
was impossible that a people suffering like the Irish should 
fail to raise its voice, thougn that voice might not be heard. 
In times of unusual wretchedness, the people expressed their 
feelings' by acts of ferocity, burnings, assassinations, and 
whatever else is comprehended under tire generic name of 
Rockism. At other times, when misery was at par, public 
opinion, which still required a vent, no longer able to*give a 
direction to the debates in parliament, received its direction 
from those debates. Now, we all know the turn which it 
has pleased the patriots in the ♦ o Houses to give to these 
debates, whenever they have related to Ireland, We all 
know that there has been one question, which has absolutely 
absorbed the attention of the collective wisdom of the two 
nations. Every other grievance they have treated as nothing, 
compared with the Catholic disabilities, every remedy nothing 
compared with Catholic Emancipation. While this question 
remained undecided, it mattered not what others were discussed, 
what other measures were carried. Patriots out of doors might 
try to relieve—their efforts could do no good : ministers within 
doors might wish to tyranize—they could do no harm. Every 
measure suggested by the one, if a palliation, was too weak, if 
a radical alteration, was too violent, a substitute for the great 
panacea. Schemes for subjecting the whole population to mili¬ 
tary law might be proposed by the other; dnd, unless some 
chance allusion to the great subject opened the sluices of decla¬ 
mation, no patriot would think it worth his while to utter a 
syllable in opposition. The attention of the people of Ireland 
being thus dnven to this topic, it is not difficult to conceive 
what classes could have an interest in fixing it in the same direc¬ 
tion, The clergy of both persuasions, we may readily believe, 
would not be loth to foster a habit of thinking, which in a 
short time would make the political feelings of any individual 
merely a function of his relimous creed. Above all, the clergy 
of the proscribed faith woulo eagerly confirm the idea, that all 
the inconveniences which their flocks undergo are suffered by 
them as Catholics, They would thus identify themselves with 
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the feelings and sympathies of the people; they would become 
the regulators of the temporal, as well as the spiritual warfare 
of their disciples; and their religious supremacy, as it seems to 
expose them most to the attacks of tne enemy, would give 
them some right, as a compensation for being foremost in danger, 
to be forexflost in esteem and authority.* 

But we must return to our subject. Some of the more rash 
of thp French ministers seem to have felt a strong desire to 
revenge the Conduct of the English government in the affairs 
of La Vendee and Quiberon, by sending a party of " Chouans” 
to do what mischief they could in this country. Tone, who 
was consulted respecting the feasibleness of this scheme, rather 
discouraged this design, as tending to interfere with the great 
object of all his wishes. He afforded them, however, afl the 
assistance in his power, and gave way on more than one occa¬ 
sion to all those feelings of detestation towards the English 
people which it would be strange if any Irishman could repress. 

The details of ths Bantry Bay expedition are given at great 
length in Tone's Diary, and they have all the interest \^ich 
belongs to the narration of an enthusiastic spectator, who relates 
the events at the moment of their recurrence, before time has 
impaired the correctness of his recollections, and the vividness 
of his emotions. The termination of this ill-starred scheme is 
describe with great minuteness; the disappointed historian 
concluding with the reflection, that England had been twice 
saved by the assistance of the elements, and that it behoved 
him to imitate the magnanimity of Philip II, in submitting to 
the inevitable dispersion of the new Armada. 

During the remainder of his short career. Tone was occupied 
in stimulating the Directory to renew their attempt, in endea¬ 
vouring to secure the co-operation of the States General for the 
same undertaking, and in counteracting the false representations 
and supporting himself against the intrigues of some of his 
emigrant countrymen. Whilst engaged in these disheartening 
labours, news of the dreadful transactions which were commenc¬ 
ing in Ireland, and which mark out the year 1798 as the darkest 
in its dark annals, reached him at distant intervals, and through 
uncertain channels. First he heard of an insurrection prema¬ 
turely commenced, certain to terminate unfortunately for his 

** If there were not many persons who will take pains to misunderstand 
ottr meaning, it wouM be unnecessary r .lark, that we do not, for an 
instant, suppose that ^e wmcetsion of the CUtholic claims will incre^e the 
power of the clergy. It is the undue prominence which has been given to 
the subject during its discussion, which, we think, must have materially 
conduced to this end. 
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country; and certain to cause the loss of its boldest and wor¬ 
thiest sons. Then came intelligence that his friends had one 
after another been arrested^ and were on the eve of being sacri¬ 
ficed to their zeal for what he considered the most glorious 
cause in which it was possible for men to engage. And lastly, 
he was apprised of such transactions performed under the 
name and by the sanction of the law, as had not been witnessed 
even in Ireland, since the massacre of 1641, a massacre which 
the Orangemen, whose heads were every way worthy of'their 
hearts, really believed they were revenging on its authors. 

That these events affected him deeply, we do not want his 
testimony to believe. It would have been well for him, for his 
country likewise, if the burning desire of revenge which they 
kindled in his mind, had not made him careless about preserv¬ 
ing a life which had been, and might have again become, most 
useful to the cause which it had been spent in promoting. He 
had pledged himself to the French government, that he would 
accompany any force which they should furnish him with, 
though it were only a corporafs staff; and a point of honour 
led him to adhere almost literally to this extravagant promise. 
The troops which were sent out in the Hoche were manifestly 
inadequate to rekindle the almost extinguished embers of 
rebellion in Ireland. But they had not even the opportu¬ 
nity of making the experiment. The squadron was captured, 
and Tone, who (being an adjutant general in the French service) 
for some time passed undistinguished among the other prisoners 
of war, was at length discovered to the government by an old 
College friend, sir George Hill, and brought before a Court 
Martial. 

Cf the defence which he made upon this occasion it is unne¬ 
cessary to speak. Enemies, as well - as friends, have acknow¬ 
ledged its manliness and dignity; and if it has never been 
spoken of in that high-flown language which haS been bestowed 
upon the apology of a much greater malefactor, it is not diflScult 
to explain why the regulators of taste should have found much 
less pleasure in extolling the composition of Wolfe Tone, the 
honest, and generally the useful, friend of Ireland, than that of 
Thomas Wentworth, one of its ^ earlieBt and most inveterate 
oppressors. A critic, whom we have before had occasion to 
notice, calls this defence " a very flowing declamation.” That 
eveiy one who has read it knows that it is not a flowing decla-* 
mation, and that few persons, of whatever politics, have liked to 
acknowledge themselves incapable of appreciating its merits, is 
nothing to us. We have no need to be angiy with a writer who 
has furnished most convincing proof that other persons, besides 
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reformers, are ** devoid of feelingand that it is possible to be 
ve^ cold-hearted,” without being the least of a philo>sopber. 

On the lessons which these interesting volumes afford, 
respecting the past history and present condition of Ireland, 
we have in the course of this article dwelt at some length. 
Other reflections, of a more general nature, will have suggested 
themselves to our readers. The moral of Tone's work lies 
upon the surface. We only hope that those to whom it should 
serve'for an encouragement or a warning, will lay it to heart. 
To some it must have furnished topics of strange, and, we 
should think, of not very pleasing, meditations. 

There are not a few persons, and among a class too, which 
boasts a very profound ac<juaintance with the world, who treat 
with scorn tne supposition that the people are capable of exert¬ 
ing themselves in their own behalf; that they are not wholly 
dependent upon those who have undertaken to be their patrons; 
that they have energies which they may, one day, put forth to 
some useful purpose. They affect to wonder how any one can 
uphold opinions so contrary to the maxims which are current 
among experienced statesmen to the profound observation, 
for instance, “ that individual exertions are always fruitlessto 
the grave assertion, “ that the many are a rope of sandto 
the undoubted rule, ** that the only instrument for effecting any 
political good, is an aristocratical party,” whose members, it is 
true, have interests at variance with those of the people, but 
whose corporate mind is singly and exclusively devoted to its 
service. 

The confidence of tliese reasoners and their disciples will be 
severely shaken by a perusal of these volumes. They will not hate 
the people less, wnen they learn that a man, without influence or 
distinction of any sort, not by ranking himself under a leader, 
not by joining with a party which '‘had a stake in the country,” 
but simply by •procuring the co-operation of men separately 
as weak as himself, was able to astonish an opposition into 
activity, and frighten a government into concession. But that 
they will fear them mu^ more, we think we may venture to 
■predict. The lesson will not teach them to leave off cursing 
the multitude, but may pos^bly cure them of the somewhat 
idle habit of laughing at it. 

Indeed there are few persons who will be so well able as these 

appreciate the labours of such a man as Tone. They have a 
scale by which they can measure, a standard to which they 
can compare his ekertions. If a‘foreigner should ask them to 
point out the most remarkable transactions in which those 
statesmen were engaged whom they are accustomed to celebrate 
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as the greatest, wisest, and best, that their country ever pro¬ 
duced—of how many could they call to mind no other 
memorials than set harangues, ingenious apologies for the 
actions of themselves or their friends^'when excuses could be found 
for either, or skilful recriminations upon the assailant when they 
were quite indefensible ? Now, will it not strike them as rather 
strange (considering the gifts and influence of these statesmen 
were so extraordinary) that if they were required to mention 
the actioirs/v^hich had signalized the life of a poor unpatrbnized 
" son of a coaehmaker,*” they could give an answer so much 
more satisfactory; that in place of a long prepared oration 
which affected an audience for an hour, they could have referred to 
the establishment of a mighty organ of public opinion, which for 
years made the rulers of the land tremble; instead of an elo¬ 
quent panegyric upon some living or dead nobleman, they 
might point to the abolition of a penal code, which flattered 
the prejudices and gratified the hatred of those whom he 
compelled to abandon it; instead of a brilliant reply, which 
reduced an opponent to silence and confusion, they might 
unveil a scheme for the overthrow of a government six 
centuries old, which was only prevented from being success¬ 
ful by an accident no human foresight could have provided 
against 1 What theory they may frame to account for this 
paradox we cannot tell. We should scarcely think it could be 
one which is grounded upon the notion that a mere man of the 
people is an utterly helpless and inefficient being. 

And if their refiectipns on the past are not agreeable, their 
anticipations cannot be very consolatory. Tone was not of 
those anomalies which characterize a single, aera, and to which 
no subsequent age is likely to exhibit a parallel. The miracle 
(if it was a miracle) is, that he should have arisen when he did 
arise; the appearance of such a man now would be a mere 
natural event. Whatever other effects may have been produced 
upon the middling classes of the community by the discipline of 
the last five-and*twenty years, we may be quite sure that it has 
7iot had the effect of teaching them to confide more in aristocratical 
factions; that it has not had the effect cf lessening their belief in 
the necessity of self-dependence ;j^at education, which has defied 
all attempts to check its diffusion, or control its direction, has 
brought with it a power-—an intellectual power—which teaches its 
own use and guides its oivnoperations. But this is not all: it is not 
the strength of their enemies pnly which the supporters of exist¬ 
ing abuses have to fear. That strength—infinitely more intelligent, 
infinitely more concentrated than it was when, in the hands of 
Tone and his confederates, it produced such remarkable results 
YOUf IX.—w. B, n 
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—instead of being met by any accession of force in the hosts 
against which it is directed, will encounter a far feebler oppo¬ 
sition than, at any former period. Formerly tire men who are 
" rocked and dandled into legislators ” were assisted by able 
mercenaries, selected from the ranks of the- people, who inter¬ 
posed a dexterous and subtle sophistry between the imbecility 
of their patrons and the arms of reason and truth -with which 
they were assailed. Upon the assistance of these Swiss troops 
they must count no longer. Warned by the Unfortunate fate 
of men who have brought splendid talents to the assistance of 
those who had too Utile wisdom either to defend their own 
abuses or to understand the merit of those who pleaded their 
cause; warned by the mortifying treatment widen Burke en¬ 
dured from those who were indebted to him for the only plau¬ 
sible arguments ever advanced in their behalf; warned by 
instances still fresher in our recollection of individuals who, 
having in early life sacrificed genius, independence, reputation, 
every thing, to the aristocracy, at last found themselves com¬ 
pelled to seek refuge from their contemptuous patronage in the 
support of the people,—talented plebeians, however little 
principle they may possess, will pause before they desert for 
such temptations that which is not the public cause only, but 
their own. 

To whut determinations such reflections as these may lead 
the ruling classes in this country, we sliall not venture to guess. 
If the knowledge that there is arrayed against them a force so 
irresistible, should induce them to seek to avert its hostility by 
displaying some sympathy with a class from which they arc 
separated by interest, their tardy prudence will be a proof that 
while the rest of society has been moving onwards so rapidly, 
they have not remained entirely stationaiy. If, on the con¬ 
trary, they trugt that a superstitious veneration for ancient 
institutions will induce men patiently to endure practical griev¬ 
ances ; and if in the strength of that belief they should con¬ 
tinue to manifest by their indifference to the interest of the 
people that contempt for them which their past acquiescence 
has, perhaps, merited, time may convince them that their con¬ 
fidence was misplaced, and ihv^ contempt premature. 
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Aut, V. — yin Essay on Money-Lending; containing a Difence Legal 
Rcxirit'iious on the Rate of Juterest^and (tn Answer to ike Objectims 
Mr. Bcnlhanu By Francis Neale, Esq. M. A. Burrister-at-Law. 
London. 1626. 


ELEVEN years have now elapsed since Mr. Serjeant Onslow 
^ first submitted to the House of Commons the expediency 
of abrogating the Usury Laws; and although, among the 
public, the number of instructed persons who acknowledge their 
absurdity and mischievousness has inconceivably increased, yet, 
in that assembly, to its disgrace be it spoken, they possess a 
formidable - band of supporters : such is the “ march of mind ” 
among the landed gentry, who form, or, at all events, influence, 
a majority of that body. Not content with* withlwlding cheap 
corn fVom a starving population, with diminishing the productive¬ 
ness, of capital, and impeding its accumulation, as they have 
done, and continue to do, by their Corn Laws, for the sake of 
adding a few pounds per annum to their rent, they j)ersist in 
burthening the industry of the country with these barbarous 
restrictions, although they do not derive a particle of benefit 
from them. 


It is indisputably to the fostering care of the country gentle¬ 
men that the Usury Laws owe their continuance. To them the 
credit is due of having preserved these sacred relics of the 
wisdom of our ancestors from the profane liaiid of the reformer, 
and from the fate to which the laws against witchcraft, and 
other venerable absurdities, have been subjected. The praise 
of antiquity is, as we believe, the only praise to which the 
l^snry Laws are fairly entitled. We think it will not be diffi¬ 
cult to show how much inconvenience and suffering they inflict; 
aye, even upon honourable country gentlemen so prominent in 
the ranks of their supporters. 

We are, say the country gentlemen, a very important class 
of persons, the bulwarks of our glorious constitution. We are, 
in a word, the property and the agriculture, the wisdom and tlie 
virtue of the country. Admit this, in deference to their modesty. 
Is it not desirable, they continue, that we should bo indepen¬ 
dent? that wc should be able tQ«i^ise’money whenever we want 
it, and pay only five per cent interest for it, instead of being at 
the mercy of a set of relentless usurers and capitaiisis, who would 
make us give five and a half, or six ? Admit this also, and we 
beg our readers to bear in mind that these are important admis¬ 
sions ; but inasmuch aa the Country gentlemen further aflirin 
that the Usury Laws secure for them this independence, and 
that it would be annihilated were they abolished, they maintain 
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a doctrine which we dispute. What we assert is directly the 
reverse. Country gentlemen, it is said, are enabled by the 
Usury Laws to borrow money with facility, and at a low rate of 
interest, which, were those laws repealed, they would not be able 
to do. They can, it is true, under present circumstances, borrow 
money with facility, and at a low rate, but no evidence is ever 
adduced to show that this is owing to the laws. We contend 
that it is not owing to them, but to the competition of capitalists, 
and to the goodness of the security which country gentlemen 
are able to offer. They can borrow money on mortgage at the 
market rate, that is, at a rate bearing a given proportion to that 
at which other loans are made, and the competition of capitalists 
would enable them to do so, if the laws did not exist. The mode 
in which competition operates is so well known, and so perfectly 
obvious to the dullest comprehension, that it would be [idle to 
give an explanation of it here. It is sufficient for us to point 
out that this is a case in which competition operates freely and 
without restraint; which, as it is never disputed, we might take 
for granted, but which, nevertheless, we condlusively show, by 
remarking that the market rate is sometimes four per cent, and 
that then the country gentlemen borrow at four per cent, as was 
the case two years ago, and probably is the case at present. 
But we defy the most ingenious of their advocates to trace this 
to the Usury Laws. So long as the market rate is at or below 
the legal rate, no harm, we admit, is sustained by the country 
gentleman in consequence of the laws, although at the same 
time it is obvious he gets no good by them. They are, then, 
wholly inoperative. But suppose the market rate of interest on 
mortgages is above the legal rate ; suppose, for example, that 
a capitalist can employ his money at five per cent by lending it 
on stock, or investing it in Exchequer bills, which, being more 
convertible, ar§ for that reason more desirable securities : what 
then becomes of the country gentleman and his protecting laws? 
He has no longer any charms for the capitalist; and his only 
alternative is either to go without his loan, or to raise it by 
way of annuity, or by some other circuitous mode, whereby he 
pays for it nine or ten per cent; whereas if there were no Usury 
Laws, he would be able to bdur^w it at ^ix. This comfort cer¬ 
tainly do the Usury Laws afford, but no other—under no cir¬ 
cumstances can they lower the rate of interest to country 
gentlemen, under some they must infallibly raise it. 

So much for the arguments o£ the land-owners touching the 
effect of the Usury Laws on themselves. Highly, however, as 
they esteem themselves, and thoroughly convinced as they are, 
that iJxe prosperity of the country is dependent on, and identifi^ 
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able with, their prosperity, sometimes do one or two of their body 
condescend to defend the Usury Laws on other grounds. 

Among Other arguments in their favour, lhe 3 r triumphantly and 
repeatedly urge, that the country has flourished under them. 
This may be very true; but it should be recollected that the 
country has flourished equally under the Corn and Game Laws, 
under the Court of Chancery, under the National Debt, under 
Corporations and Colonies, and a multitude of other blessings. 
The prosperity of the country, we are entitled to say, is owing 
to these, and not to the Usury Laws. Some other evidence of 
their utility must be adduced beside this. 

The prevention of prodigality is one of the alleged advantages 
of the Usury Laws, and of all tne arguments used in their favour, 
this is, perhaps, the most plausible. This part of the subject, 
however, has been so completely exhausted by Mr. Bentham, 
in his admirable tract upon this question, that we can hardly 
avoid going over the same grounds ; but the perseverance with 
which the dogmas which he has so successfully assailed aro 
still clung to, renders it indispensable, that we should, for a 
moment, resort to the same effectual weapons. 

If they prevent, or even materially check, prodigality, they 
possess considerable merit. But, even granting they effect this, 
their necessity is not established ; for if, at the same time that 
they prevent the dissipation of wealth, they impede its produc¬ 
tion (which we propose to prove) where is the gain ? In point of 
fact, however, they are not in the least instrumental in checking 
prodigality. If the prodigal has property in jpossession, as must 
be the case with most prodigals, the Usury Laws have nothing 
to do with him, and it is only when he has property in reversion 
that they can operate at all upon his conduct. Of these how 
few, how infinitely few, are deterred by the Usury Laws from 
improvident bargains for the future! Not to mention the cases 
in which money-lenders, on receiving a remuneration commen¬ 
surate with the risk and odium which they incur, are induced to 
directly violate them; is it not the easiest thing in the world to 
evade them? We could detail a hundred ways in which the 
most perfect and secure evasion is to be accomplished. It is 
sufficient for our purpose if we adduce one or two. The most 
common mode is that of thff"^rchase of annuities, and the 
universality of this practice is so well known, that it needs little 
comment. A man receives a sum of money, and, in consideration' 
of this, he gives the donor an annuity of perhaps ten or twenty 
per cent per annum, paying Insides, the law expenses on the 
transaction, and the cost of the insurance of his life, thereby 
assigning at a certain period the principal back to the lender. 
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after having paid him an exorbitant interest for the use of the 
loan. There can be no more effectual mode of making a loan at 
:i liigli interest than this: but if, as might be urged, it should 
be deemed possible and expedient for the legislati^re to put a 
stop to this practice, there are still other plans left which might 
be resorted to, equally effectual, equally oppressive on the 
borrower, and not to be prevented by any prohibition short of 
that which should suspend ail the intercourse between man and 
man^ of which money is the instrument. Of such a descrip¬ 
tion is the plan so notoriously frequent, where the lender, in 
consideration of the loan, compels the borrower to take goods of 
him at inordinate prices, by which means he frequently procures 
for himself an interest of forty or fifty per cent. It is the same 
with spendthrift governments as with spendthrift individuals : 
they too are not at a loss to find ways of evading laws which 
they will not consent to repeal. Witness the loans of our 
government in the late wars. At the legal rate it could find no 
lenders, but the money was iudispensame, and it accordingly 
actually paid six or seven per cent, while it denominated the 
loans three or five per cent loans, thus veiling its inconsistency 
by a manoeuvre as flimsy as it was contradictory and absurd. 
Infinite are the means of evasion—means whose existence the 
advocates of the Usury Laws cannot deny or control. They 
pour over them their lamentations; but tor ourselves, we think 
that this facility of evasion is the only good point about the laws, 
the only merit they possess ; inasmumi as it tends to mitigate 
and souen their oppressive operation, which would otherwise be 
far more burthensoine and pernicious than it actually is. 

Equally inefficacious are the Usury Laws in serving the 
needy but industrious, as in sheltering or restraining the prodi¬ 
gal and extravagant. It would be a happy thing if they were 
simply inefficacious, but they are more-than this; they are. 
notwithstanding the facility with whicli they are to be evaded, 
most ruinous and oppressive. Small traders and merchants, it 
is urged, are protected from the extortion of money-lenders by 
these laws. To expose the falsity of this, if by protection is 
meant any thing beneficial, it is sufficient merely to contrast 
the situation of the small trader when under the protection of 
the laws, with his situation wV^’Jvdeprived of their tutelary as¬ 
sistance. I^be credit of such a man is indifferent; he cannot 
raise money on the same terms as the great merchant, as the 
government, or ^ven as the country gentleman. When, there¬ 
fore, the rate of interest to these v? five per cent, the rate to him 
will be %ix or seven; which is indeed onljj a fair remuneration 
to the lender for tlie additional risk of his capital. And so it 
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will be when there are no restrictions. He will habitually give 
more than parties in better credit, and on these terms he will be 
able to raise money whenever he requires it. Now grant him 
the friendly, the fatherly protection of Usury Laws, and with 
what a boon you bless him. Five per cent interest will induce 
nobody to trust him with a loan, for that rate capitalists can 
employ their money in securer quarters, and no one dares receive 
six per cent for fear of the penalties of the laws. What then 
is to be done? he must either Jrave the money or be ruined. 
The choice is not difficult: he raises the money, no matter at 
what sacrifice. The money is procured either by an evasion of 
the. laws, or, as is more frequently the case, by tne sale of goods, 
which, being probably forced on the market at an unfavourable 
moment, are sold at a ruinous loss. In either case the rate of 
interest which he pays is infinitely more than he would be under 
the necessity of giving were there no restrictions. The instances 
of sacrifices of this nature in consequence of the laws in the years 
1825, 1825, when almost all engaged in trade were to be ranked 
amongtheneedy^ were innumerable, and it was stated in the House 
of Commons, by Mr. John Smith and others, that in the course 
of December, 1825, money was raised by the sale of stock at a 
sacrifice equivalent to an interest of seventy or eighty pei* 
cent per annum. And yet the laws are said to protect the 
indigent! 

It may not be strictly correct, perhaps, to say, that the late 
commercial distress was caused by the Usury Laws; but it 
must have been obvious to every one how greatly they aggra¬ 
vated it. It is well known that the distress began by a scarcity 
of money in the city. In due time, as the scarcity increased, 
it became imuossible to raise money on bills at the legal rate 
of interest. Then were seen the struggles of the needy to 
procure it in extraordinary ways; the timid became alarmed, 
and withdrew their capitals from circulatyJ^.i; credit was 
destroyed; the difficulties of the embarrassed were increased, 
and hundreds sank under them. Nearly all this might have 
been avoided, had it not been for the mischievous interference 
of the Usury Laws. On the first appearance of scarcity of 
money the rate of interest would have advanced, and not only 
would those whose wants pressing have been deterred 

from resorting to the sources of supply, but the temptation of a 
higher remuneration would have prevented the prudent from 
drawing in their capitals as they did, and would have attracted 
fresh supplies, Iw calling into circulation what had previously 
been hoarded. Thus would multitudes of tottering establish¬ 
ments have been supported, and credit have remained uninjured. 
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It was in this very way that the crisis was met at Hamburgh 
and other commercial cities on the continent, where the rate 
of discount, advanced to ten per cent, remained so for a few 
days, and then, by attracting ample supplies of cash, it was 
again depressed to its former level. 

A word or two more with respect to the effect of the Usury 
Laws on small traders. It was stated by Mr. Rothschild, in 
his evidence before the parliamentary committee on this ques¬ 
tion (testimony which is appealed to with great exultation by 
the lovers of the laws), that “ he thinks the operation of the 
Usury Laws, as bearing upon the value of money in England, 
of great importance to tradesmen. In this country it is dif¬ 
ferent from those oh the continent: a bill drawn upon such per¬ 
sons is seldom, if ever, seen; while in this country they abound, 
and are doubtless a great and necessary accommodation to that 
part of the community.” * * * These bills would become 
negociable at the legal rate of five per cent discount, which 
enables such persons to carry on their concern, not only with 
more facility and advantage, but to a much greater extent. It 
is impossible for me to 'say positively what would be the con¬ 
sequence to these and many others of a similar description, 
were the Usury Laws repealed ; but I believe great advantage 
would, in many cases, be taken of the necessities of such 
persons, by the lender demanding, probably, two or three times 
the rate of interest from them on their security as would be 
required in discounting the bills of first and second rate houses; 
therefore, it appears to me, that the less opulent should be 
protected in some way from being exposed to so great a reduc¬ 
tion in their profits, through the necessity of turning their 
capitals, by immediately discounting their drafts at an ex¬ 
travagant rate, those persons not having hitherto had much 
difficulty in discounting their bills at the legal rate of five per 
cent discount.” ® 

Mr. Rothschild is a great and successful merchant, and may 
perhaps be looked on as a competent judge of the circum¬ 
stances which proximately influence the exchanges and the 
prices of stocks; but on the present subject, no great deference 
is demanded for his opinion, ^the piege of evidence above 
quoted, the facts (to say nothm^of the reasoning) are most 
glaringly erroneous. It is notoriously false that the bills alluded 
to are discountable at five percent even in the best of times. 
They are for the most part not made payable at a banker’s, and 
are on this ground, ana on account of the smallness of tlieir 
amount, inadmissible at the Bank of England, and conse¬ 
quently rarely current any where else. In times of the slight- 
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est scarcity, they are utterly unnegociable at the legal rate, and 
the unfortunate holder of them is obliged, if resolved on dis¬ 
counting them, to have recourse to the agency of some of that 
class of money-lenders whom the present laws alone call into 
existence, and who are justly objects of public execration. 
Such parties are readily found to supply him with what he 
requires; but removed as they necessarily are from the salu- 
taiy influence of public opinion, there are no bounds to the 
extortion to which they subject him. To save him from the 
necessity of paying seven or eight per cent, the laws, as in the 
cases adverted to above, compel him to pay thirty or forty; 
and, what is in itself no trifling consideration, constrain him to 
have dealings with unprincipled rogues, in place of men of 
character and respectability. 

Instead of being ir^ured, no class of men, we firmly believe, 
would be more benefitted by the repeal of these laws than small 
tradesmen or retailers. Their profits, made up as they are to 
such a great extent of the wages of their labour, are, with 
reference to the- capital employed, enormous, and are capable 
of bearing with ease a higher rate of discount, to the extent of 
three or four percent, than the profits of establishments operating 
on a larger scale. It is no hardship, then, we maintain, for 
these parties to pay a somewhat higher rate than extensive 
capitalists, but it is a grievous hardship to forbid them paying 
more than five per cent for a loan, when they are unable to 
procure it for less, even if that loan is necessary to save them 
from ruin. 

Wherever the facts which Mr. Rothschild mentioned in 
evidence are not erroneous, they tend most unequivocally to 
confirm the view we take of the ejects of the Usury Laws. In 
Holland, Hamburgh, and the Hanse Towns, he states that there 
are no Usury Laws, and he allows that, nevertheless, the usual 
rate of discount on good bills is not more th^ four or five per 
cent; and he moreover affirms that he does not know a country 
in the world where Usury Laws exist in which they are not 
evaded. Evidence to the same effect was given by other 
parties before this committee, in quantity as ample as we could 
possibly desire. Ou^.of twent>^one persons who were examined 
on that occasion, only one f54s found besides Mr. Rothsphild 
to express a decided opinion in favour of the laws, while seven¬ 
teen declared themselves as decidedly against them. Among 
these were several eminent solicitors, who bore testimony 
to the difficulties under which the country gentlemen laboured 
during the war, whenever they were in want of money. They 
all agree in stating that it was frequently impossible to raise 
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money on mortgage; that the ruinous system of granting 
annuities was almost invariably resorted to, and, on the whole, 
lliat the laws tended to diminish the value of landed property, 
to clog and burthen commerce, to oppress the indigent borrower, 
and generally to promote the very evils which they are designed 
to suppress. 

We have now stated, and have endeavoured to reply to, most 
of the arguments which are usually brought forward in defence 
of the,laws. We have selected them chiefly from the debates 
on the subject in tlie House of Commons, and the public must 
have been familiar with them since the question was; first 
broached. The next argument we shall advert to is one which 
has not, we believe, been employed in public by any one save 
and except his majesty’s present attorney-general. We do not 
know that it has yet met with a reply ; and yet, possessing as 
it does a little more of ingenuity and originality than those of 
the country gentlemen, althougli but a little, a short refutation 
of it may not be superfluous. We will, therefore, endeavour to 
supply the deficiency. The argument we allud§ to is contained 
in the annexed extract from a speech of the then solicitor- 
general, two or three sessions ago. 

But there was another objection to the removal of the 
present laws for regulating the interest of money. It would 
have the effect of making capitalists engross the profits of the 
most profitable trades without incurring any of the risks of 
partnership. If a man coidd get ten or twelve per cent for his 
money, by lending it on good security to a person engaged in 
a profitable trade, he would not become a partner in the trade, 
where the whole of his property would be liable, in case of 
failure, to the partnership debts : he would rather lend it, and 
then he was sure of a certain portion of the profits, if the trade 
succeeded, and if not, he would have a guarantee for his money 
advanced, to the prejudice of all other creditors.” 

Granting this to the full extent, the evil incurred by the 
repeal of the laws would still, from the rarity of its occurrence, 
be of no great magnitude, and would ill serve to counterbalance 
the weight of advantage which would, on other grounds, result 
from il. But we dispute the greater part of the learned 
gentleman’s argument. We cttn^^nd fii4t, that capitalists 
would not be able to engross large profits without incurring 
risk, or that if thiey could, they must necessarilv do so nearly 
as often under the IJsiiry Laws as they would after their repeal, 
and secondly, that this is on the v*hole no evil, and therefore 
ought not to be discouraged. 

It is the opinion of most of the advocates of the Usury 
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Laws, that the market rate of interest ought to be somewhat 
below the legal rate; meaning, by the market rate, the rate at 
which money is lent for a long period on good security; and 
such has recently been the case. Now, as m the learned gen¬ 
tleman’s argument, it is supposed that the capitalist takes care 
to have good security for his loan, it is obvious that he will 
get no more than the market rate of interest, which will be the 
same whether the Usury Laws are in existence or not, for 
competition will here have its full operation without any thing 
to interfere with it. Transactions of this kind, therefore, would 
have no greater encouragement after the repeal of the laws than 
they had before. Such would be the case when the borrower 
has good security to offer, and it would only be when he has 
no such security to give, that the absence of Usury Laws 
would produce any effect. It remains to be shown that the 
effect then produced ought not to be regarded as an evil. The 
evil which app^rs to have been apprehended by the learned 
gentleman is, that when a party employs a borrowed capital, 
an imposition is practised upon the public in respect to the 
property of the party borrowing, inasmuch as he possesses the 
semblance without the reality of capital. But what matters 
the deception, supposing it does not give rise to any mis¬ 
chievous errors on the part of the public, or any member of 
it? and it cannot do this except in a very small number of 
instances. The public, it is true, may be led to give ad¬ 
ditional credit to this man, but they would have reason to 
do so, 'and in a vast majority of cases they would do so 
with impunity. In some instances, the party might be¬ 
come insolvent, and it is then alone that any evil would be 
experienced ; but even then, the borrowed capital which was 
the source of the delusion, would, if any remained in existence, 
stand among the assets of the insolvent to be shared among all 
the creditors. But the fact is, that few merj would be so silly 
as to lend their capital, even although they should be paid a 
high interest, without security, to parties whose concerns were 
not in a promising state, and of a successful issue of which 
there was not a strong probability. In the event of a favourable 
result, there would of course be no evil to be appreliendetj. 

Having Ulus endeavour^^L^o prove that there is no harm in 
encouraging the embarkation of capital in such concerns, we 
are disposed to go a step further, and to think that there would 
be much harm in discouraging it. If there is any one point in 
political economy which established beyond dispute, it is, 
that whatever tends to interfere with the distribution of capital, 
tends to diminish its productiveness, and is therefore detri- 
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mental; and it is upon this principle that we feel justified in 
saying, that a regulation which prevents one party from employ¬ 
ing his capital as he likeSi that is (if our estimate of human 
nature be correct) where it is most productive, and to deny 
another party the privilege of paying a high value for capital, 
when he knows it is worth as much to him, is an injurious regu¬ 
lation. It is injurious in two respects: first, in so far as it 
prevents two individuals from acting agreeably to their incli¬ 
nations# which is a hardship to them; and, secondly, because 
the public is deprived of the benefit of the increased pro¬ 
ductiveness which it is fair to presume the capital would 
possess, if employed by the party who manifests a desire to 
obtain it, A man, for example, might invent a new machine, 
over which his superintendence might be highly necessary, and 
which might require more capital to work it than he possessed. 
If he is prohibited from borrowing the capital wanted for this 
purpose, he loses the profit which he would a^uire for himself 
in the employment of his machine; the capitalist to whom he 
would upply loses the opportunity of employing v his capital in 
a way whicn would be agreeable to him, and the public sustain 
the twofold disadvantage of either not having an old commodity 
cheapened, or a new one created, and of discouragement being 
placed in the way of many who might otherwise be in a situation 
to benefit the world by their ingenious discoveries. The most 
triumphant part of Mr. Bentham’s work is that in which he 
replies to Adam Smith’s thoughtless reflections on projectors, 
who it is there shown are, in fact, a class of men who merit the 
most unbounded encouragement and protection. 

It is now time that we should make a few remarks on the 
essay, the title of which is prefixed to the present article. It 
would not become us to neglect noticing arguments which are 
put forth with such pretensions, and embellished with such 
flowers of rhetoric^as these are; nor will the task be difficult; 
to state will be to refute them. 

^I shall oppose," says Mr. Neale, " the removal of legal restraint 
on Usury upon this bold and uncompromising principle, that the prac¬ 
tice of money-lending is altogether a terrible evil to the state; and that 
therefore, if we cannot prevent it, we should at le^t restrain it as much 
as possible." * 

This is indeed a “ bold and uncompromising” proposition, and it 
is prov^ by other propositions which are not less so. Mr. Neale 
begins by hinting that, as money-lending was discountenanced 
by a divine government, it is fair tfl presume that it must be 
improper andmischievous; he very wisely, however, does not dwel 
on this fact, but fearlessly discarding the support of authority 
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human and divine, maintains his position by arguments drawn 
from his own fertile and ingenious mind. 

The evils of which money-lending is the cause are, he affirms^ 

destruction of public confidence and public security, an usurpation 
of public rights and avoidance of public duties, the extinction of patri¬ 
otism, and the extension of cosmopolitan philanthropy ; the increase of 
great towns, and consequent loss of health, strength, and activity to 
those immured in them, and the encouragement of vice and effeminacy ; 
also the encouragement of gambling, and the acquisition of large for¬ 
tunes, with the pride, envy, hatred, and other bad passions resulting 
therefrom.* 

And he sums up the whole by proving, that 

* Money-lending hurts the health, deforms the body, and degrades the 
mind of aUr those who occupy themselves with this pernicious practice. ’ 

This is indeed a fearful catalogue of evils, and how we can 
manage to exi^ in a country where so baleful a system is 
tolerated is beyond our comprehension; but as damnation ” 
itself has been held by some to be very bearable to those who 
are used to it, so we suppose long habits have made us callous, 
and long sufferings unsusceptible of misery. Thus our eloquent 
declaimer proceeds:— 

' Let us now consider the claim which money-lending may have to 
the credit of the next evils on my catalogue—usurpation of public rights 
and evasion of public duties. The ancient law, the law not yet formally 
abrogated, has decreed, that a variety of rights shall be inseparable from 
a certain possession of substantial property, such as, from its nature and 
qualities, was deemed in the greatest degree both certain and lasting, 
and was therefore called real. Such a portion of property, calculated to 
supply all his simple wants, and guaranteed to him by the power of the 
state, upheld by the strong arms of himself and his fellows, was supposed 
to-render a man free and independent of every human being. His ] 70 S- 
session was, therefore, called a freehold, or a freeman's tenement; 
therefore his voice might be heard in the conclavet^f freemen. To him 
was committed an important share in the most honourable and delicate 
of all the trusts which can exist in civil life^the formation of the 
supreme power of the nation. He was called upon to decide in every 
case implicating the life and fortune of his fellows, when all legal sub- 
tilties had been removed, and notliing more was wanting than a free¬ 
man's sound discretion and ft'r.^ss voice. Such was the law in its 
simplicity and imevaded .... The laws of which I speak may 
be wrong in principle and pernicious ih effect. They nevertheless, 
still nominally unrepcaled, and a part of our code. Daily do our judges 
appear to support them with qlmost religious zeal: and continually do 
all classes of Englishmen take occasion to boast of them. But, by the 
allowance of money-lending, these laws (startling as the position may 
at first appear to some) are, in effect, almost entirely abrogated and m^e 
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null and void. For the same deception, tlie same false credit that prac¬ 
tice gives rise to, and which I have shown to be so ruinous to individuals, 
is able U> lift itself against our very laws and whole community, and 
with more dangerous^ consequences. 'For by this means it is most clear, 
that a man may appear, according to all those evidences which the law 
does, and perha^ Can, notice, to possess that due qualifying property, 
that sensible foundation of the most important rights, though he be 
really in perfect wnury. In spite of the freeman's boasted privilege, 
his life may now w tried by one tliat is even worse than pennyless^by 
one that iias sold his very services and labour for a long time in anticipa¬ 
tion, sold them, perhaps, to the deadly enemy of him W’hose life is so 
arraigned. He may wait for awful judgment from the mouth of one 
who, if he be not a slave, is only to be distinguished from such by u very 
slight idiade; instead of the lash, he is made to feel the constant dread of 
a sudden bursting of that bubble on which he swims. If the usur¬ 
pation of the right of judgment by such a man as this lx: dangerous, 
incomparably more so is his meddling witli the sacred trust of ap|K>inting 
legislators. Some think the spirit of liberty to be of w jealous a temper 
that she will forsake that temple on which one slaviKi hand has been 
laid, and return no more untU the perfect expiation of so great a pollu¬ 
tion ; as some delicate birds ore known to desert their ‘^ests that have 
once felt human touch.*—^p. 17. 

Again— 

' ‘ The fanner, the merchant, the meclianic, the lawyer, the physician, 
though they should happen foolislily to make money their suminum 
honum, and internally to think nothing of consequence but as* it leads 
to that prhje, yet each, in running his peculiar course for it, performs 
functions of thb greatest importance and benefit to all. But the case 
is otherwise with the money-lender; liis art of growing rich is but 
the incessant shifting of money from one hand to another. The 
drudgery in which nis life is consumed fulfils no office, either of 
utility or ornament, to the public. But his life is worse thah merely 
unprofitable and unnatural; it deserves not the praise of indifference, 
for it is full of positive harm. In the first xdace it is beyond measure 
sordid.* • . • 52. 

We give these flourishes as samples of the whole. They are 
pompous and hollow enough in all conscience; and sufficient, 
too, to show how well our author’s genius is suited to the pro¬ 
fession, of which he proclaims himseu a member, and how highly 
entitled he is.to eminence therein,. <' 

If the justness of these arguments be admitted, Mr. Neale 
has made out an incontestable case in favour of the Usury Laws; 
nay, more, he has mromistrated that our ancestors were quite in 
the right in prohibiting all lending at^ interest, and that we 
ought to hasten to abrO^Ue our pernicious innovations, in order 
to D€^come as virtuouft and wealthy as they were, 

Sieriously, however, it would be a work of supererogation to 
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demonstrate the groundlessness and futility of these self-con¬ 
futing dialvibts against money-lending and money-lenders 5 nor 
do we think it necessary to point out at length, how incalculably 
greater are the advantages than the evils, which society derives 
from it. Every instructed person is aware, that without the 
adoption of this system, no nation could emerge from barbarism, 
that trade and manufactures could not be carried on, except on 
the most trifling and contemptible scale; that no work of 
public utility or grandeur could be carried into execution# For 
where could be found the individual, or set of individuals, who, 
without the pecuniary aid of the inactive capitalist, would 
undertake the formation of a road or canal? Or, if persons of 
adequate wealth could be found, what motive would they have 
themselves to superintend such undertakings ? It is in the 
hands of the industrious alone that wealth is productive ; and 
the proprietor of great wealth is usually, and almost necessarily, 
the reverse of industrious. The owner of capital may not only 
have no disposition to employ it himself, he may likewise not have 
the power. Charitable institutions, widows and orphans, derive 
their respective incomes in the majority of cases from capital 
lent to others, since the active employment of it by themselves 
would be impossible. In what state would these be, were 
money-lending prevented ? Even the labourer's little earnings, 
which now, through the beneficent instrumentality of savings 
banks and benefit societies, are productively employed, would 
lie in a sterile heap; or, as is more probable, would be dissipated 
in transient, and perhaps mischievous gratification. These 
would be the effects of a regulation that should altogether pre¬ 
vent the free circulation of capital, but they are too well known 
to make it requisite that we should dwell on them any longer. 

Leaving Mr. Neale, the whole of whose reasonings in his 
long pamphlet are founded on the single proposition, the ab¬ 
surdity of which we have endeavoured to slfow, we find but 
little more to say on the subject of the present article. We 
hope that what we have said may hasten the arrival of the day 
wliich shall see the downfall of these disgraceful laws, which 
we are convinced have tended nearly as much as all the other 
restrictive regulation? together,,to retard the career of improve¬ 
ment and civilization. We cannot, however, but think that 
their reign will now be short. Prejudice, gross and blind pre¬ 
judice, and not the offspring of sinister interest, supported, as 
is but too frequently the case, by an ill-understood text of 
scripture, has nitherto been their chief support. But every 
step which is made in knowledge, every itent of instruction con¬ 
veyed to the minds of the public, every exercise of their reason- 
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ing faculties will tend to diminish the influence of this. What 
has taken such Arm root in the liearts of men we cannot expect 
to see at once overthrown, but we' are sure that it may be suc¬ 
cessfully undermined with the aid of the instruments to which 
we advert. This process is slow, but happily it is not the less 
sure. Forty years ago we question whether there existed an 
individual in the country who presumed to doubt the wisdom 
of the Usury Laws : now, where is the man of cultivated and 
unprejudiced mind who doubts their absurdity? Our remote 
ancestors deprecated usury, that is, lending at interest, because 
Moses told the Jews that it was an abomination in the sight of 
the Lord, because it was unnatural for money to beget money, 
and among other reasons, because it involved a breach of the 
Sabbath, inasmuch as the plough of the usurer rested not there¬ 
upon. Our immediate ancestors, and our cotemporaries have 
hated usury, because it is exercised by persons of the Jewish 
persuasion, because it is apt to embarrass country gentlemen, 
and for sundry other reasons which we have already laid before 
our readers. Silly as the reasonings of these, latter are when 
viewed done, how they swell into wisdom when contrasted with 
those of the former! May we not then expect that the rising 
generation, including even the race of country gentlemen, will 
be as much distinguished above that which is passing away, as 
this is above that which preceded it ? No reasonable person 
can doubt it. But we trust we have not to wait so long even 
as this question may seem to imply. Already do the disputants 
meet on nearly equal terms. Numbers still preponderate on 
the side of the enemy, but in intellect we possess a triumph¬ 
ant majority. Even the Quarterly Review, the strong hold of 
orthodoxy, has declared itself in our favour; this, we trust, is 
symptomatic of an approaching change, in the sentiments of the 
country gentlemen, to whom it has always been a faithful ally* 


Art. VL—r/urd Report of the Emigration Committee* Session 1827. 

r the third Report of the Emigration Committee were 
valuable on no other accoun^, it wouldobave very high value 
as containing the most extensivfe^collection of evidence which 
has hitherto appeared upon the state of the labouring popula¬ 
tion of this country. 

We shall not attempt to give even a general view of the field 
embrwied by that eviqeiice. In publication like the present, 
^ a selection must be^|nade ijut of various objects of contending 
interest; lest unity of argument should be dissipated; and atteu* 
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tion distracted. The condition of the multitudes of our arti- 
zans who are liable every two or three years, by a revulsion of 
commercial credit, a glut of markets, or an improvement in 
machinery, to be thrown destitute on the resources of the rest of 
the nation, must stand among the chief subjects of solicitude to 
those who do not require the actual presence of famine to 
remind them of the existence of extensive suffering, and to 
stimulate their endeavours to alleviate it. But to devise the 
means to elevate that condition, though it may sound as one 
purpose, includes in fact as many separate yet tangled questions 
as can be laid before the mind in one proposition. Wo must 
seek to limit investigation as we proceed. 

The facts which lead most naturally into the track which 
we intend to pursue occur in the very first pages of the Evidence 
contained in the above-named Report. There we find tlie 
examination of two working weavers of Glasgow, Joseph Foster 
and James Little, who were delegated by a society of the 
people of their trade called “ the Glasgow Emigration Society,’* 
consisting of oi^e hundred and forty heads of families, to 
solicit means to enable them to emigrate to Canada, on the 
ground of the deficiency of employment at home, and the ex¬ 
treme depression of wages. “ They (the weavers),’* says Joseph 
Foster, “ are sometimes working eighteen and nineteen hours 
(per day), and even all night is quite common one or two nights 
in the week; and on the calculation that we have made of the 
wages, after deducting the necessary expenses (of machines, 
&c.), they will not amount to more than from 4s, Qd. to 7s. per 
week.** The principal subsistence of the weavers is oatmeal 
and potatoes, and probably a little salt herring, or something of 
that kind, a number of them have not a sufficient quantity of 
that.**—p. 53. 

The forethought (Joseph Foster speaks of this society having 
a little money subscribed to provide clothing other neces¬ 
saries** [p, 53]), the intelligence, and the moral energy, displayed 
by these poor weavers in combining t(^ether to devise methods 
to extricate themselves from their lamentable situation, without 
the sacrificing their independence, struck us most forcibly. 
The Report contains much more evidence of the same admirable 
spirit. • , • 

Mr, Archibald Campbell, a member of the Committee, after 
confirming in the fullest manner all that the preceding witnes¬ 
ses had stated, delivered in [p. 55] an “ Abstract of the number 
of persons composing the following Societies in the county of 
Renfrew, who have petitioned for aid to' enable them to 
emigrate to the British possessions in North America^ made up 
VOl, IX.—w. B. i 
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by direction of tjie Lord Lieutenant of Renfrewshire, January 
1827/* The societies named are 13 in number, consisting of 
793 men, heads of families, or of 4,653 persons in all. 

We go on to the evidence of Mr. Northhouse, late of 
Glas^w, authorized, on the part of several of the Emigra¬ 
tion Societies included in the Abstract already referrea to, 
and also by twenty-three societies in Lanarkshire, consisting, 
as he states, of one thousand six hundred and eighteen 
families, or about eight thousand five hundred individuals 
[p, 87], to lay their case before the Committee, and to solicit 
means to enable them to emigrate. Nearly the whole of the 
societies whom he represented consist of hand-loom weavers [p. 
88]. This witness says ** the state of want and destitution m 
which the members of those societies were arose not so much from 
a less demand for their labour, as from the inadequate payment 
of their labour; I believe the demand is much better now than it 
was formerly ; there are not many individuals at present out of 
work ” [p. 88]. “ On the coarser fabrics, the utmost extent of 
their wages, 1 take to be about 3s. 6d. per week, working 
sixteen hours per day.’* A family of five persons, by their 
combined exertions, might earn about 5s. 6d, per week at the 
coarser fabrics.** " 1 should think their average earnings (of 
the members of those societies) are not more than from 5s. 6d. 
to 6s.”—pp. 91, 92. 

Mr. Northhouse further states, that those whom he represents 
“ will not only enter into any single bond for that purpose (to 
pay interest fedeemable at will for any money which may be 
advanced for their location), but they will enter into joint and 
several bonds for each other; and they will got their friends 
also in Canada, who have expressed their willingness to do so, 
to enter into joint and several bonds with them for the repay¬ 
ment of the money that would be advanced,”—p. 91. 

In the Appendix to the Report, No. 1, are inserted Abstracts 
of all petitions hnd memorials received at the Colonial Depart¬ 
ment, from persons desirous of emigrating from the united 
kingdom, between the bemnning of June, 1826, and the end of 
May, J827, in number 627. 

Among these there is further evidence of the extent to which 
associations among the working people tp procure the means of 
emigrating have been carried^ We cannot make room for par- 
tieuTar mention even of those most worthy of notice. Suffice it to 
say that WC ftod petitions for the same objects from 14 societies, 
consisting in all Sf j JlS heads of families, or about 6,000 souls, 

S ifSteipally opt many of^lhem mechanics and labourers, 

Glasgow, Paisley, g-ilmarnock, and the neighbouring dis- 
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tricts, besides those included in the abstract above mentioned, 
and those represented by Mr. Northhouse, all describing, in the 
most earnest, but the most temperate, language, the extremity 
of the distress which induces them to apply for assistance. 
There are also petitions from three other societies, one. in the 
neighbourhood of Lanark, one at East Kilbreed, and one at 
Hamilton, the numbers composing which are not stated. There 
are many more from bodies of persons not formally incorporated 
into societies—in all, some thousands of souls. 

The number of persons resident in England who haw pe¬ 
titioned is considerably smaller. We only find one petition 
from a society giving itself a designation as such—“ the Black¬ 
burn Society of Emigrants,” consisting of sixty heads of 
families, who call themselves manumcturers.” There are 
several from smaller bodies of persons, and from individuals. 
The abstract of one may be quoted as giving, even in its com¬ 
pressed form, a specimen of the excellent tone which charac¬ 
terizes them. It is from twelve heads of families, consisting of 
seventy-two persons, weavers of the parish of Wencuck, near 
Warrington, La*;cashire— 

* Petitioners pray for assistance to emigrate to British America, as 
they are not able to maintain their families, although a small advance 
in wages has lately taken place j they are obliged to apply to the 
parish for relief, and arc thus become burtheusorne, instead of useful, 
members of society | they state that whatever money may be ex¬ 
pended to assist emigration, they will cheerfully repay in six or seven 
years, either in cash or prmluce of their farms.’ ' 

From Ireland, the petitions are numerous, but as they arc prin¬ 
cipally on the part of individuals, they do not exhibit that apt¬ 
ness to unite and co-operate for a common purpose which gives 
so high a testimony to the intelligence of the Scotch artizans. An 
exception, however, must be noticed, viz, one from an emigra¬ 
tion society in Belfast, consisting of two hundred heads of 
families, weavers. They slate that upon the most accurate 
investigation, they find, that three fourths of the workmen make 
from 2s. to 4s. weekly, and one fourth from 4s. to 6s.; a few 
superior workmen, at a scarce kind of work which tew can 
procure, make from 5s. to 6s. per week ;—they go on to 
describe their extreme? distress, and their hojie tliat government 
may grant them the means to emigrate. 

We know not, as indeed we have no means of knowing, ac¬ 
curately, how far the state of the working people in the manu¬ 
facturing districts has altered for the better since last spring, 
when the above petitions were forwarded. There have certainly 

I 2 
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not been any of those loud-speaking manifestations of an 
urgency of distress amounting almost to famine, which compel 
universal attention. But neither were there such, to those not 
immediately in the neighbourhood of the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts, even at the time when the preceding evidence was given. 
The public papers have occasionally mentioned the improved 
prospects of particular towns, seeing that the manufac¬ 
tories have been getting into full work, affording the usual 
(before the great distress) complement of employment to the 
worlduen. But the (|uestion is not whether tnere is what is 
vaguely called “ sufficient employment,” but whether the wages 
with which it is paid are sufficient, that is, sufficient to enable 
the workmen to live comfortably; unless these expressions are 
used, as they ought to be, as identical. 

** The state oi want and destitution,” to repeat the words 
of Mr. Northhouse, ** in which the working people existed, 
arose not so much from a less demand for their labour as from 
the inadequate payment of their labour.” We are not informed of 
any increase of wages which has raised them much above the con¬ 
dition described in the previously-quoted passa'^es. How often 
have there been notices in the public journals, of an improving 
state of manufacturing industry, and of an increasing demand 
for labour, on the eve of a sudden dismissal of hundreds and 
thousands of workmen—an event which, by plunging them 
at once into the extremity of distress, clearly proved that their 
previous wages had not been such as to enable them to provide 
against a period of diminished demand for their labour. Joseph 
Foster states that " it is eight or ten years past since the hand 
weavers were in a good situation.”—p. 48. 

To be brief; while there are thousands of men working con¬ 
stantly from fourteen to sixteen hours a day, and sometimes even 
eighteen hours, and who can only obtain the coarsest neces¬ 
saries of life, and not always of these a sufficiency, while they 
are compelled tb live in habitations little better than hovels 
or cellars, having no means of saving for the occasions of 
sicl^ess, no time to instruct themselves, neither time nor means 
to instruct their children, it ought not to require the near 
approach of actual famine, to call forth all the energies of 
humanity in their behalf. , • 

But what can humanity do for them ? Behold the question 
at which so many have arrived, sanguine in their views of 
benevolence; which so many have left, baffied and desponding. 

It may be right to say, that prqdence is the only remedy for 
an excessive population. Let the people but be prudent, and 
they have the means of improving their condition m their own 
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hands. We believe that these precepts have begun to have 
some influence, and that they will ultimately produce more and. 
more benefit: but it is perfectly certain that they have not hitherto 
been nearly effective enough to promise immediate relief; 
immediate even in an extended sense, as applied to the rising, 
or the following, generation. Those who hold as firmly as we 
do the truth of the moral progressiveness of human nature, 
will not despair at the greatest obstacles in the way of improve¬ 
ment. Yet is it a pardonable, perhaps a laudable, impatience, 
to desire to see some considerable advance iflade in our own day. 

How few among those whom it most concerns have ever heard 
of the ^ principle of population ; how few of those who have 
heard of it, for example, 'in the manufacturing districts, admit 
its truth, or practise its precepts. That principle is too 
frequently put in the shape of an abstract and scientific 
result, when it might be exhibited as affording an obvious and 
striking rule of conduct. It is not enough that the language 
addressed to the labouring people is that of general exhorta¬ 
tion ; it is not eifough that they are told as a class to exercise 
prudence in regard to marriage, in order to avoid overstocking 
the market for labour. Every one may think that his marriage 
taken singly will not overstock the labour-market, why, there¬ 
fore, should he abstain? Rather let the admonition be per¬ 
sonal, and point directly to the views and plans of every indi¬ 
vidual in domestic life. Address the question to each of them, 
whether his present wages or his future prospects warrant his 
undertaking tne support of a wife. Each may answer, tliat he 
is prepared to dispense with half his usual comforts, if need 
be, for the sake of the society and the assistance of a wife. 
Urge then the next consequence; ask them. How they will 
provide for their children ? Granted that they can procure food 
and clothing for them while they are infants, wjll they be able 
to find them employment when they are boys or young men ? 

Joseph Foster, to whose evidence we have already referred, 
states [p. 49], that "the wages which the artizan was then 
receiving at Glasgow, were not sufficient to procure a sufficient 
quantity of the coarsest food that is used by human beings.” 
Yet he says, '* I have- a boy who has been weaving three or 
four years, and I have been two years looking out, and I cannot 
find an opening to put him in another trade, though I have 
equal influence with other working men.”—p- 62, 

Prove to each labourer, that, poor as he is already, there is 
yet a lower depth of wretchedness to which improvidence may 
force him to descend. If this is not made evident to his mind, 
to talk of the mischiefs of improvidence is to use language 
which conveys to him no ideas. 
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Few facts in the economy of human society are more clearly 
established than this, that the lower men are in the scale of 
indigence, the more reckless are they of consequences. The 
most intelligent evidence given before the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittees on the state of Ireland, and before the Emigration 
Committee, respecting the manufacturing districts of Great 
Britain, prove that wherever the people are poorest, improvident 
marriages are most frequent. 

Mr, Northhouse states distinctly both the fact and the reason 
of it;— 

' In proportion as people become more wretched, the population 
increases : 1 mean to say. that when men are reckless and desperate 
in their character, they do not look for improvement in their social 
condition, and they take the only enjoyment they have in their power, 
viz., sexual indulgence; they marry : hence, in the worst paf^ of 
Ireland and in Liancashirc, population more rapidly increases than in 
places where the people are better off.’—p. 97. 

This is an important truth, and cannot be too often repeated; 
that a certain degree of advancement in physical comfort, a 
clear separation from the confines of penury, is a necessary 
condition of that exercise of moral restraint, which is the only 
ultimate security for a more happy state of human society. 

But where shall we find methods to accomplish this first step 
of placing our artizans in a situation to command some of the 
comforts of life,—methods of which the extensiveness shall not 
affect the source of their efficiency,—methods which, while they 
really attain their immediate object, likewise afford security 
against a recurrence of the necessity for their application 

A great attempt has been made to meet this question, by t!ie 
now well-known scheme of the Emigration .Committee. 

The first merit of their last Report is, that, without compro¬ 
mise or limitatidn, it takes a general principle as its basis, viz., 
that the redundancy of the population, ** meaning by the term 
redundancy a supply of able-bodied and active labourers, with 
their families, for wliose labour there is no effective demand *’ 
[p. Ij, is the origin of their indigent condition. 

It admits another general principle noteless important,—that, 
in order to render the removal of'present redundancy effectual 
in raising the condition of the people, it is necessary to provide 
against its futur^ recurrence. Whether (he practical ^recom¬ 
mendations of the Report keep this principle always in view 
is andlher. Question, which we %hal] have occasion to notice 
presently. The Committee make two suggestions for vvhat may 
be termed for shortness sake, preventive measures: 

1. One in the shape of a quotation of the opinion of Mr, 
Cosway, a landed proprietor in the Weald of Kent, that 
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^ It Would be expedient to enact a law, allowing paHshes to impose 
a tax on any future cottages to be built in each parish, the proceeils 
of such tax to merge in the general poor-rate of the parish. He is of 
opinion, that if tl^re were a real demand foe labour in such a parish, 
there would be no disposition on the part of the rate-payers to impose 
any tax on such cottages. On the contrary, if private speculation 
and individual interest contemplated the erection of cottages, for the 
mere purpose of obtaining rent from them, without any consideration 
of the real demand for limour, Mr. CoSway considers that the power 
of self-taxation, on the principles suggested by him, would interpose 
a convenient and salutary check.' 

2. The Report points to the expediency of effecting a total 
alteration, or rather abolition, of one of the great constituent parts 
of our 'present system of Poor-laws, viz., the right of able- 
bodied men to claim a subsistence from their parish - 

' The House will find, that all the witnesses concur in opinion, 
that the greatest practical improvement of the Poor-rate system ^is 
involved in the discontinuance of relief to able-bodied paupeis ; and 
your Committee are of opinion, that such discontiniijince will be 
rendered more praciicaOle by the introduction of a system of regulated 
emigration, than by any other measure.' 

They proceed to quote the Evidence of Mr. Malthus to that 
effect. 

These passages contain the only propositions which the Coin- 
ihittee has made, for preventing the redundancy to be removed by 
emigration, from being reproduced by propagation. We could 
have wished, therefore, that the entertainmentof those propositions 
had been more distinctly sanctioned as essential to the very 
conception of a plan for permanent relief. 

We attach so much importance to one of the preventive mea¬ 
sures pointed out by the Committee, timt, namely, which is de¬ 
signed to restrain the building of cottages where there is no 
increase of demand for labour, that we wish it were consistent 
with our limits to examine it in fuller developnffeni. To do this 
is essential to the determination of the merits of emigration from 
Great Britain, as distinguished from Ireland* But, while we 
have another object more itnmediately in view, we are afraid of 
discursiveness iii the bordering field of the Poor-laws. 

It may be hefe remarked, however, that the suggestion of Mr. 
CosWay, to restrain the building of habitations for labourers, 
seems to refer only to country parishes, and Is, therefore, not 
nearly of stifficiently extensive application. Without doubt the 
restraining the growth of population in the country, will be of 
material benefit to the population of the towns. There \^ll be a 
less resort of the former to compete with the latter in the different 
employments to be found in towns alone. In the event of a sud- 
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den diminution of demand for manufacturing labour, there will be 
more room for the dismissed workmen in those coarser employ¬ 
ments, to ^hich artizans can most easily turn their hands. But 
it appears, though more difficult, yet far from being imprac¬ 
ticable, and, if not impracticable, in the highest degree expedi¬ 
ent, to impose restraints on the undue increase of labourers’ 
habitations, not only country parishes, but also in towns, and 
in those warrens of pauper propagation, the outskirts of towns. 
Whether this regulation should be carried into effect by vesting 
a power of taxing all new habitations, in the rate-paying inha¬ 
bitants of each parish, as proposed by Mr. Cosway, or by 
rendering the builders or landlords of such new habitations 
liable to the charge of maintaining those among their tenants 
who would otherwise come for relief to the pansh, or by any 
other enactment, will be matter for after-discussion. 

There is a consideration, of commanding importance, which urges 
the necessity of overcoming all obstacles of detail which stand in 
the way of this or some other equally powerful restraint on the 
progress of population. We have now lo coi\tend against not 
only the usual internal sjirings of improvident increase, but 
against one of extraneous origin, and of almost inexhaustible 
copiousness—namely, the migration of Irish into Great Britain* 
In a former number, we took occasion briefly to allude to this 
tremendous infliction upon the people of this country. The 
evidence contained in the volume before us, gives such a vivid 
description of its extent and of its rapid growth, that we shall 
not need to apologize for tlie length of our extracts. 

' III point of fact,' says the Report, ' the numbers removing from 
Ireland to England have infinitely increased, and the character of the 
emigration has been changed, from one of labourers leaving their small 
farms and cottages, to which, after a temporary absence, they were in 
the habit of returning, into an emigration of vagrants, who have 
neither the ties of Jionaes, nor the hope of obtaining provision, to induce 
them to go back; their only hope is, to obtain in England the means 
of subsistence, which they can effect in no other way than by displacing 
a certain proportion of the labouring English classes, in consequence 
of their competition. Dr. Elmore, an English medical gentleman, 
who has been a resident for twenty years in the South of Ireland, states 
that subscriptions arc now actually in progress for removing paupers 
from Ireland to England, especially to Manchester, in bodies of about 
forty each, so that ffieir arrival may not excite any particular jealousy. 
The details upon this subject will be found in hU evidence given in 
answer lo the questions numbered in the margin.* (44*12, 4413)— 
p. 7; , o 

The town thus especially burthened has been supposed to 
contain about thirty thousand Irish. These people added 
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greatly to the distress in that neighbourhood in the spring 
of 1826, and constituted a very considerable portion of the 
claimants on the funds collected for the purpose of charitable 
distribution at that time. * 

In Lancashire (according to the provisions of Mr. Sturges 
Bourne’s Act [69th Geo. Ill, c. 12], which came into operation 
in 1820), enabling parishes to remove to Ireland any Irish 
pauper who may apply for relief, the expense incurred by the 
county, in the year 1826, an expense for simply removing Irish 
paupers from Liverpool to Dublin, was 4,000/.” [ Vide E^dence 
of William Hulton, esq. pp. 221, 222].—“ That expense,” the 
same witness states, ** prevented the provisions of that act from 
being icarried into effect.” The expense incurred by the county 
of Lancaster on the same account’, from the date of the passing 
of the act (for so we understand the very imperfect Abstract 
given in Appendix, No. 1,2), down to 19th February, 1824, was 
only 532/. 2s. lOt/. Thus it would appear that the expense of 
passing Irish paupers w'ho had become a burthen on the poor- 
rates in that county amounted in the year 1826 alone, to up¬ 
wards of seven”times as much as during the whole four years, 
from 1820 to 1824. 

The Bishop of Chester, who was an active member of the 
London Committee for the Relief of the manufkcturing districts, 
was of opinion, that there were from sixty to seventy thousand 
Irish in the county of Lancaster.—p. 241. 

To give an idea of the proportional increase of the destitute 
Irish in London during the last few years, we extract the follow¬ 
ing statements from the 9th Report of the Society for the Sup¬ 
pression of Mendicity. 

^ Their (the Irish poor, who have applied for relief to the Society) 
numbers during the last five years have been as follows 
In 1822 2,106 

1823 ^1,636 

1824 * ■ * * • • 2,802 

1825 1,990 

1826 .. .. ... 2,994 

* It will be seen by this statement, that an increase of one thousand 
and four applicants of this kind has taken place in the last year, as 
compared with the year immediately preceding j and when it is con¬ 
sidered that their tmmber has since continued rapidly to augment* it 
will be perceived that the period has arrived for taking some decisive 
measures in respect of a class of poor which threatens so powerfully to 
affect the Society’s operations.’ 


* Their numbers during 1827> up to May 3lst, are 4,066. 
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In Appendix, No. 8# wfe find A Return, showing the: In¬ 
crease of Irish Roman Catholics in London and its vicinity 
It states that the tabular list which folloWs is the result of tile 
examination of the Registries of sixteen Roman Catholic chapels 
in London and its immediate vicinity. 


In tb« V«ar 

Sumbar afSapiitmi. 


Ofwhicli 

Ont'Untll EBigli«li. 

Tht pniiciptUg 

1819. 

2,6^8 

' 7^,380 

7,938 

rl.449 

1820. 

2,7/8 

@3,340 

8,334 


1821... 

2,876 

86,280 

8.628 

77,662 

1822. 

5,191 

95.750 

9,673 

86,167 

1825. 

5,440 

ia3,200 

10,320 

92.880 

1824. 

3,847 : 

115,410 ! 

11,541 

103,869 

1825. 

4,131 

123,930 

12.393 

111,637 

1828. 

4,457 

153,110 

13,3 U . 

119,799 


The following extracts from the evidence of the witnesses 
from Scotland, describe at once the extent and the mischievous¬ 
ness of the Irish migration to that quarter. 

Mr. Henry Home Drummond, a member of the House (for 
Stirlingshire), after having stated the distressed condition of the 
weavers in his county, and their desire to be furnished with the 
means of emigrating, is asked, 

' Do you conceive that the gentlemen in your part of the country, 
would be willing to aiel those persons emigrating ?—A. I think very 
little assistance can be looked for from that <{Uarter, tliey have made 
such great exertions already j and 1 believe there is a feeling that the 
advantage to ihems|lves and tc» the country in which they live would 
be very small from an emigration of that description, for various 
reasons. They wnuUi probably cousider that the gap in the population 
v}Ould very soon be filled up from other quarters, and in particular by 
the influx of Irishmen in the PVesterii part of Scotland, who are in fact 
driving the population of the country out of their employment by 
working at a cheaper ruip' —p. ^ * 

Mr. Kennedy, member for Ayrshire, speaking with reference 
to certain weavers in his county, who had petitioned to be 
enabled to emigrate, says, 

Mfthey were removed, and if there arose a comparative prosperity 
in the trade, there can be no doubt that the space created by their 
removal would b^ insianiauedtisly filled up j.tery possibly by 
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some of the native inhabitants resorting to a new trade becoming 
cotton-weaversj instead of following their present pursuits, which may 
not be profitable at the present time, all occupations beihg in a trery 
depressed condition ; but, above all, the space would be irfsfantaneously 
filled up, by Ihe resort of Irish to that part of the country.' —p. 60. 

Mr. Alexander Campbell, sheriff substitute for Renfrewshire* 
and resident in Paisley, is asked, 

' Do you concur in this observation—it is stated in a letter before ihe 
committee—^'Without some change or modification of the law of pariah- 
residence, 1 do not see that arty effectual enccwrageirtent can be given 
to emigration. In the s])ring of 1820, wc sent out a number of well¬ 
doing people to Canada, but their houses were filled with Irish j who, 
as two or three families are satisfied to accommodate themselves with 
a house which only heUI a single family before of the old population, 
and as the Irish women are possessed of greater fecundity than the 
Scotch, producing generally about one fourth more children than the 
latter, that is, their families counting six heads in place of five, we are 
infinitely worse off than ever. The Scotch operatives and labourers are 
taking the inroads made upon them by those people much to heart, 
and the emigrant societies look to the Irish as the cause of their not 
getting away to America, by their preventing tlie gentry from helping 
to pay for the expense of the emigrants, under the impression that the 
Irish will fill up the places of those whom they would otherwise assist 
to go to the British colonies t” do you concur in that reasoning } —I 
concur generall}' in that reasoning. It must immediately strike any 
mart upon whose property such a tax proposed to he laidf to ask of 
what avail is that tax to he; is the recurrence of the emigration from 
Ireland, or other causes of distress to he prevented —j). 189. 

The deterioration of the Scotch population is thus described 
by the same witnesses.—Mr. Kennedy states, 

atii sorry to say, that within my memory there has unquestion¬ 
ably been a great deterioration of the character of our population j I 
ascribe it partly to the manufacturing occupation^ and undoubtedly I 
do not think that the habits of many of the Irish that have come 
luive been advantageous to our native population.*—p. 60. 

Mr. Drummond gives evidence as follows :— 

'Do you find the habit of industry of the Irish, and their moral 
condtict, t<» be ver)’ inferior to that Or the native population of that 
description ?—Ui)on the whole I certainly consider them to be very 
much inferior. ' 

‘ Are they inferior in point of industry ?—There are a nuiiiber of the 
Irish who are certainly very remarkable for industrious habits; but 
we remark that there Isa degree of unsteadiness about tliem, as coin- 
jjared with our own people; they will work hard for a time, but iKen 
a change takes place ; a row or a fight oCc^urs, artd they cahnot b6 
depended upon for continuing in any settled habit df jhdustrv. Ar^ 
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not those Irish^ who are now displacing the Scotch labourers^ content 
to live without those decent comforts^ the want of which would shame 
a native Scotchman ?—^Yes. 

' Have they been the means of introducing religious animosities and 
feuds into that part of the country >—1 have not had any opportunity 
of observing that; but I know that there have been disturbances in 
Edinburgh within the last few years, which have been occasioned by 
the influx of Irish ; they take place particularly on Sunday^ a day on 
which the lower orders of the Scotch are not accustomed to any thing 
of that sort.’—p, 63. 

Mr. Alexander Campbell is further examined on these 
important points— 

' What food do they (the Irish emigrants) eat chiefly ’—Potatoes, 
of course, and other cheap food; it is surprising how little they can 
do with. 1 am quite certain, from what 1 have seen with my own 
eyes, that some of them can do without any-thing which deserves the 
name of furniture or bed clothes, and 1 suppose that the cheapest food 
will suffice them. 

^ When they are in full employment, do they live more like the people 
of the country, or do they still persevere in the same way?—They 
gradually assimilate to the people of the country, and they cause the 
people of the country in some degree to assimilate to them. They 
have no notions of that degree of expense which is essential to a 
Scotchman’s comfort.—A Scotchman mUst be in a very degraded 
state who should not have decent clothes to appear at church on 
Sunday, or give his children education j but these things do not give 
much concern to the Irishman, at least for a considerable time.*— 
p. 191. 

The committee have stated, in the strongest terms, the result 
of all this evidence;—that, unless timely measures be taken 
to arrest it, 

* The inevitable course of the spontaneous emigration of the Irish 
population is, to deluge Great Britain with poverty and wretchedness, 
and gradually, but <^eriainly, to equalize the state of the English and 
Irish peasantry 7. 

That the question which the legislature have to decide is, 

* Whether ike wheat-fed population of Great Britain shall or shall 
not be supplanted by the potatoe-fed population of Ireland; whether 
Great Bfitam, in reference to the condition of fter lower orders, shall 
or shall not progressively become what Ireland isyat the present moment.* 
—p. 7. 

It needed the authority of a parliamentary committee to bring 
this melancholy prospect under the notice of the ruling classes, 
so little co^izant, and unhappily so""little careful, of the great 
iq^rests of the labouring people. The stirring appeal of their 
jReport can hardly be read without emotion even by the most 
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thoughtless,^ the most apathetic. A flood of evils, hardly less 
wide-spreading and destructive than the consequences of bar¬ 
barian conquest, is sweeping over our country—the degrada¬ 
tion of our people by commixture with a foreign mce, lower in 
intelligence, lower in habits of order and self restrsunt, lower in 
ideas of comfort and moral independence, lower, in short, in all 
the qualities which constitute civilized man. For who is there, 
not blinded by national prejudice, who does not perceive while 
he deplores the fact, that, owing to a long series of moral and 
political causes, the most .injurious possible to the develo'pment 
of human nature, the Irish are what we have described them 
to be, compared with the inhabitants of this island ? 

Wisflom in its noblest form, benevolence in its widest sense, 
cannot have occasion more urgent for the display of their 
resources, than in throwing a barrier before the advance of this 
tremendous irruption. The country owes much to the Emi¬ 
gration Committee for having distinctly pointed out this as 
the first and most pressing difficulty against which they must 
contend who would undertake the grand design of elevating 
the people of (treat Britain in the scale of human happiness. 
We, in common with the public, thank them that they have not 
despaired of the state of things with which they had to deal; 
that they have not been afraid to put forward plans for active 
interposition, which, whether adopted or not, might form the 
rallying points for discussion. 

* The question of Emigration (says their report), as connected with 
Ireland, has been already decided by the population itself; and that 
which remains for the legislature to decide is, to what points emigra¬ 
tion shall be directed, whether it shall be turned to the improvement 
of the North American colonies, or whether it shall be suffered and 
encouraged to take that which otherwise will be, and is, its inevitable 
course, to deluge Great Britain with poverty and wretchedness, and 
gradually but certainly to equalize the state of the English and Irish 
peasantry/—p. 7. • 

Let these then be the alternatives placed before the legis¬ 
lature, and the nation. But let them be taken strictly as alter¬ 
natives, without compromise, without modification; if one be 
admitted, the exclusion of the other must be the indispensable 
condition. If emigra<,ion to Canada is to be taken on the public 
pharge, it must be thb occasion of stopping the spontaneous 
emigration to Great Britain. Let that end be attained before all 
things. We insist on a guarantee, that Great Britain shall not 
suffer from Irish emigration her own shores, while she is de¬ 
fraying the expense of Irish emigration to Canada, We say, 
expense,” although it has been one of the objects of the com- 
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mittee to prove that their scheme is so contrived as ultimately 
to defray its own charges. We had prepared some brief remarks 
on the evidence for their case, which, in order to avoid breaking 
the train of- our more immediate inquiry, we insert in an 
abridged form in a note. It must be allowed on all hands, that 
there is some risk of a failure of repayment, and to the extent 
of our argument, risk is expense.* 


* The CQjninittce have very properly taken much pains to obtain uvi* 
lienee as to the probability of the ultimate reimbursement of the expense 
of emigration, according to their scheme, (which it is not needful to reca¬ 
pitulate here). Mr. Vvilmot Horton, to bring that evidence into a more 
distinct and definite shape, sent to elteh o,f the witnesses, personally ac¬ 
quainted with Canada, a list of queries relating solely to that oljject. 
The answers to these queries printed in the Appendix to the Report, 
express favourable anticipations with some confidence. We confess, how¬ 
ever, that the mutter of those answers does not inspire us with the same 
fedlfig. The iniprobabillty of reimbursement is interred from four prin* 
cijial considerations. 1st, The general indisposition of colonial cultivators 
to pay any sort of direct contribution to the government in whatever shape 
disguised, rendering coercive, and, therefore, in so far expensive, methods 
of collection necessary. 2nd, The small amount of the proposed annual 
repayments, compared with the extent of the contrilrating country, in¬ 
creasing so much the proportional expense of collection. 3rd, The 
scale or the annual repayments; which spreads itself, in the words of the 
committee, ** over a period of onhj thirty yeara,^* affording no sufticient 
guarantee, that in that long period, each revenue shall not be diverted 
from the purpose of replacing the national capital advanced, and implying 
the very questionable assumption that Canada will, till the end of that 
period, form a portion of the British doiniiiioiis. 4th, The entirely irrespon¬ 
sible character of the Canadian government, which not only dues not afford 
promise of the adoption of the cheapest possible method of collection, hut al¬ 
most ensures the misappropriation of the sums collected, upon any occur¬ 
rence of financial difiiculty, or extraordinary occasion, I'eal or pretended, 
for expense. 

These arguments rest on certain general and undisputed facts regarding 
the state of Canada : the answers of the witnesses deal only in particulars. 
Upon the question of the probable willingness or unwiluugness of the 
settlers to pay the proposed annuity, they seem to argue from the punc¬ 
tuality of settlers inrpaying the interest on private loans, that there will be 
an equal sense of obligation, and an equal punctuality, in the discharge of 
debts due to the government. The fallacy of this inference, we have 
noticed on a former occasion. Thus much as to the moral security for 


reMymcnt. 

Tq tko thk'tl query, respectlnj; the legal security, most of the witnesses 
answer in substance with Capt£& WeatUerley, a very simple docu¬ 

ment would hold a man responsible *for a debt ^ntracted by himself, in 
the furnishing [being furnished with] certain articles either by government, 
or any.private individual.’’ Without doubt the settler’s bond for the 
amount advauQed 4 or. the simple withholding of the title deed of hU land 
unUl 9 uch amount is re!];tmd> will make him in a certain sense responsible. 
But the question still reeqrs^ how is this^responsibility to be enforced: or, 
in the lan|;uage of the seventh query, ** are you of opinion that any sort of 
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Any attempt to tax the people of Great Britain, to defray the 
charge of the emigration of the Irish, without such a guarantee. 


practical difficulty will be found in the levy of this interest, stipposing 
such levy to be made under the directions of the governor f** Uapt^n 
Weatheriey*s answer may again operate for those of the rest of the gentle¬ 
men examined, None in the least, for the reasons assigned in my answer 
to the third ^uery: and the laws of LTppcr Canada being those of England, 
with very few exceptions, caused by local circumstances.” There ip some 
diflfference, however. In the facility of enforcing legal process for non-pay¬ 
ment of debts due to the state, in this country, and in (he upper.seitle- 
ments of Canada. The ea^chequering of the whole or the greater part of 
the inhabitants of large districts, pnited by a common interest to resist 
the claims of the government, it is much more easy to talk of, than to 
execute. 

The' laws of Upper Canada being those of England” arc specially 
referred to by Captain Wcatherley, and also by Mr. Telton, as liKcly to 
smooth all the obstacles In the way of the collection. Cheapness and 
expeditipuspess are the chief requisites in a process for enforcing payment 
of dues, or securing the fulfilment of engugen^ents. Cheapness and expe¬ 
ditiousness have not been usually the onjects promoted by ** the laws of 
England.” 

All the answers assume, that the Colonial Ecgislaturc will be forward 
to supply by lociA acts any defect in the applicability of the law as it 
stands to the purposes of the collection. We, however, arc not so san¬ 
guine, tliat under the present political circumstances of Canada, its legis¬ 
lature will repose such confidence in its executive, as to arm it with extraor¬ 
dinary instruments of power and infiuonce—instruments liable to be used 
for other purposes than those for which they vvere demanded. 

The total expense of collection (supposing all other things to go on 
according to the anticipations of the committee), most of the witnesses 
agree in fixing at five per cent. For this guess (they would hardly them- 
sdves venture to call it any thing better) some assign grounds, some 
content themselves with a naked assumption. 

Captain Marshall thinks, ** merchants or store-keepers in that part of 
the country would be found, to make the collections, if in maney, at five 
per cent.” 

Mr. Buchanan agrees with Captain Marshall, that if the interest and 
instalments are to be received in cash, and stated periods of the year fixed 
for such payment, I apprehend the expense of collection would be about 
five to seven and a half per cent; but if received in ^oducc, I would say 
ten or fifteen per cent} much will depend to what extent emigration may 
go.” 

Now the instalments, if paid at all, must, for want of adequate markets 
in the vicinity of the new settlements, he paid for the first feiv years in 
produce. When a system of storing is established, with all the accompa¬ 
nying opportunities formlacc-inaking and jobbing, moat people will be 
apt to think, that ten to fifteen per cent upon the produce stored is a very 
low computation for charges. 

If we were called upon to make a guess at the probable expeuaes of 
collection, we should fix them (looking always at the character of colonial 
goveruineot) at double the above estimates. 

TUe probability of the separation of the two countries wa® of course not 
alludea to In the queries. 
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would be essentially unjust to our own distressed, but j)atient^ 
and orderly, artizans. It would be nothing less than to tell 
them, that, whatever degree of moral restraint they may have 
exercised, it has been useless, or worse than useless; that 
because they have not, as the Irish have, pushed improvi¬ 
dence to that utmost verge at which excess of population 
renders famine epidemical, and threatens the peace ahd security 
of the community, therefore their claims to relief are to be post¬ 
poned to those of the latter. 

On the other hand, it can as little be borne, that a portion of 
our own people should be sent away, merely to make room for 
the influx of a race less instructed in the arts and in the duties 
of life; less obedient to the ordinances of civilized society; less 
gifted vnth all the qualities which make the wealth, the power, 
and the safety, of a nation. 

What guarantee, then, do we demand, that emigration from 
Ireland shall not fail of benefiting Great Britain ? 

One novel, but effectual, one, of that decisive character which, 
until a commanding necessity compels them to contemplate it 
calmly, many men will be apt to call violent: nothing less 
than the coercive repression of the Irish Immigration. Unac¬ 
companied by such a guarantee, it has been demonstrated, over 
and over again, that emigration to Canada could never produce 
any effect that would justify the costliness of the experiment. 

It seems possible to exclude the Irish on either of two general 
plans. Either indirectly, by restraining the building of new 
lodgings for labourers in every parish, as previously suggested; 
or directly, by preventing them from landing on our shores. 

The latter is the most effectual, as it will much assist the 
application of the former to the restraint of the increase of our 
own people; and, as it will more certainly prevent capitalists 
from employing the Irish, which they might do under any 
syfetem ot builtGi^-regulation, wherever their interest was pre¬ 
dominant in a pansh. 

A proposition of this decisive character—a proposition so 
totally removed from the ordinary calculation of statesmen, will 
probably be entertained at first with coldness, if it is not re¬ 
jected with aversion. 

We anticipate two sets of objections to*it; the one economi¬ 
cal, the other political. 

Under the first head it will be urged, that it is contrary to 
the principle of free competition. Answer: The principle of 
free competition is a general term not for ends, but for means. 
Fi4ejCompetition is notia good in itself; it may be advantageous 
f^.ixgurious accosting to circumstances. The pnnciple of free 
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coinpetition in the production and interchange of commodities 
ig a sound principle, because it tends to the advantage of the 
greatest number: the principle of free competition in labour is 
a false principle, because it tends to the injury of the greatest 
number. 

Some will contend, that to prohibit the introduction of Irish, 
is analogous to prohibiting the introduction of new machinery. 
Answer : to prohibit the introduction of new machines is to pro¬ 
hibit new methods of saving labour; to prohibit the introditttion 
of foreign labourers is not to ^ause more labour to be required, 
but to cause the native labourers to be better paid for their labour. 

Others, considering the quis'tioh in a political :point of view, 
may consider that th^nion of Great ]^itain and Ireland consti¬ 
tutes the latter as much an integral portion of the former as 
Yorkshire ortheI*othians,and that, if an enactment to limit trans¬ 
migration were applied to the island-province, it might equally be 
applied to the iniand-cdUnty, whenever its paupers were spread¬ 
ing over the neighbouring country. We cannot think, however, 
that it is necessary to m^e a display of proof that the circup- 
stances, moral ahd geographical, of the union of Ireland with 
Grfeat Britain, do not constitute Ireland as completely an integral 
portion of the empire as a section of the reigning country Itself, 
even if there were no differences in manners, habits, and civiliz¬ 
ation. Nor by admitting the principle of exclusion are we 
bound, in consistency, to isolate Yorkshire, or any part of the 
Lowlands of Scotland, when its population should appear to be 
in excess, and overflowing to its neighbours. In the latter case, 
the measure would, even if expedient for the reason stated, be, 
for other obvious reasons, morally impossible. If, in the former 
case, it is not actually impossible, in the ordinary political and 
moral acceptation of that term, a sufEcient distinction is drawn. 

So mucn for the principle ; but, for one person who takes 
exception to that, there will be ten prepared to dispute its 
practical application. We cannot, nor would it be worth while 
if we could, anticipate all the forms in which obstacles of 
detail would present themselves to various |ainds. It is 
not, perhaps, too much to assume, that, with any tolerable 
vigilance on the part of the civil authorities, having the whole 
population not against them but with them, evasion of any 
regulations rationally adapted to the purpose, would be, to any 
extent worth mentioning, in the highest degree improbable. It 
might appear difficult, at first, to t^e a clear distinGtion between 
the class whose exclusion is aesirablei and thbs6.whom it is not 
intedded to hinder; but to those who are conduced in good 
faith of the importance of the measute, the difficulty will not 

VOL. IX.—w. R. K 
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appear great. For what innumerable purposes of law, revenue, 
commerce, pohtlc^ or civil regulation, are distinctions much 
less broad* rhhob.more refined, taken—and taken with rapidity 
and prect^onT Is this a case of so little importonce that the 
obstacles (if existing) should be less vigorously ^rmounted ? 

The most pb|rious of the means which suggest themselve«f for 
putting th^ measure into execution is, to require a 

certificate, sij^ed'by the proper authorities, from every Irishman 
landjpg in England* stating his profession, and the purpose of 
his visit, ^ ftir only tha tit is not to ^in his living oy manual 
labouip. those Who were not funtilhed with stimi certificate 
should be prohibited from land{|ig. A false certificate, proved 
to be so by the fiact of-^e b^ers working in this country for 
hire, would, of eoutW, be visited with a sufficient penalty. To 
those whose objects are other than the exercise of'manual 
labour, the required formality would occasion no more hind¬ 
rance or inconvenience than a commqp passport; surely not 
one biind^edth part so much as that to wnich our revenue 
system sul^ects every passenger in a packet-boat from France. 

Although* this scheme of ‘regulation, if no^ other could be 
found to answer its object, might be speedily and effectually 
enforced linder a tolerably vtorous administration, yet it is 
not to be denied, that it would be, to a certain degree, operose 
and inconvenient in detail* and would, at all events, come in 
collision, in the harshest manner, with the feelings of the Irish. 

The same end might be attained by an indirect method, as 
effectually, and more simply; viz. by imposing a tax of so much 
per head, say 5L, on every passenger landing from Ireland, to 
be levied on the master or owner of thoi vessel bringing the 
passenger over. This would, of course, be, in effect, equiva¬ 
lent to levying the tax on. the passengers, while it would avoid 
the apparent severity of claiming such a sum from the poor 
people themselves. No captains of ships would take an Irish 
passenger to England without being paid 51. m addition to his 
passs^-money^ ^ 

With a view of avoiding still more completely the appearance 
of hostility towards thel nsh, it hiight, perhaps, be expedient to 
levy the ti^ as a security to prevent Immigrants from becoming 
chargeci^ on the poor-rates of British parishes. This security 
might deposit in the Custom-house of the port of 

landing,* to the depositor upon re-embarkmg for 

Ireland withb^ w^ng, in the mean time, become chareeable 
on a British however, he has* in the 5 ( 1 ^^ time, 

claimedi relierof ahylB^kh parish, the deposit ipasily 

be made ap^eable ^ rp|«y the expense, both of htk temporary 
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maintenance, and of passing him back to Ireland under Mr. 
Sturges iBout-iie’s Act. 

Such a plan would entirely obviate the hindrance which 
might Otherwise bo hjspfehended by persons, not labourers, 
comtn^ oyeV from Ireland. , For ihe being required to deposit. 
5/., to be reclaim^ as above suggested, is an inconvenience to 
any person in the no^ddle classes realjy not worth mentioning 
when an important national benefit ^ ih question. 

The regulation here proposed appears to combine the three 
principal‘reijuisiles; 1st, Of placing in the way of Irish la¬ 
bourers coming over to throw their labour on the British markof, 
an obstacle iraich, to the great majority of them, ^rill be 
insurmountable: 2nd. Of putting this obstacle into the least 
offenaiye shape t 3rd. Of excepting from its practical operation, 
by a Very simple and little burthensome foitn, the classes whom 
it is not desirable to exclude. We are not disposed to expend 
more time, at present, upOn the arrangement of the details, 
before the principle of £x<^lusion in itSelf is clearly established.* 

We subscribe, then, to the expediency of etnigraiion from 
Ireland, as a t^imporary political measure, and not upon the 
essential merits of the scheme itself; not believing that its 
remedial power can contend with the principle of human in¬ 
crease brought into its fullest action by the unrestricted 
passions of a rude people, and maintained at that pitch by the 
misapplied morality which ranks matrimonial improvidence as, 
at least a venial fault, if not a virtue. Such a measure is ac¬ 
ceptable to us only as it presents the melins of preserving the 
labouring classes of Great Britain frdtn the ruinous competition 
of the Irish, while th^ melancholy desperation which connneinent 

,1... ,p,. „ —---- 

* The projiyresstve augmentation of poor-rates^ which the migration of 
the Irish occasions m the West, of Scotland, has forcibly drawn the atten¬ 
tion of the rate-payefs of that district to the subject.—**By the Scotch law 
of settlement,' any man who has hH resMence for ihree years in any 
Scottish parish, wnl thereby acqnire a legal Shttleipeat, unless he or some 
of his family have to begging for their support*, or have i^en 

wholly or uartiilly supported by charity outing jhe course of those three 
years.'*—Pirfe Evidence bf A. Camphell, ead. p. 1^. 

Mr. Campbell lUentiotts a'rogulatfon whieh has been tMked of, requir¬ 
ing of the masters of ste|;tti-boats, and other vessels, navigating iietwecn 
the few ports are on the contiguous ooastt of Britain and Ireland, to 
taho some parish certifcate, oy p^Sport, from persons applying for pas- 
s^e to Scotland^ hearing that they ue hot beggars or vagr^ts, ,hut persons 
who have been gccustofo^d to earii thefr oWn subsistence.'*—p. 197; 

The intention of the Seot^ ^htry is Only to avoid a tax oh themselves 
to pevdBt the degradaj&x>f the people j as means, th# manciple of 
exdmion If dc^templai^ by hqth •, hut with respect to of how murii 

ipore impoftance is Quft ? 
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within the bounds p£ their own over-peopled island would other¬ 
wise bring upon tit^ iattef« will be moderated by opening another 
channel for ^le egress of their staining multitudes. 

■ Bat if th^ arguknents in ftivour of an actual probibiUon of 
the Irish haigmtion should not outweigh, in the publid mind, 
the apprehensions of its political consequences, we must once 
more turn our eyes to the enormous extent of that mischief, and 
cast about for some other barrier to oppose to it 

Fqr some time past, it has not only been the ordinary over¬ 
flowing of Irish propagation which has been poured into this 
country. An ^gravafing cause is in extensive operation; viz.: 
the dispossession of the small tenantry. This is a difi$cult 
process: compassion will retard it in some instances, fear in- 
many more j but the work will still go on. Slowly perhaps, 
but surely, the interests of the powerful few will prevail against 
the resistance of disunited numbers. Among its consequences, 
some will doubtless be ultimately beneflcial to Ireland—but we 
are now viewing it, not in relation to Ireland, but to England. 
Its injurious effect, as regards the latter is pbvious: a great 
part of the ejected population is driven into this country. We 
nave seen by the preceding extracts of the Evidence before the 
Emigration Committee, how rapidly the transfusion takes place. 

Under these circumstances, it becomes matter for grave con¬ 
sideration how far the Irish landlords are justified in inflicting 
so enormous an evil upon this country. This is not a question 
to be settled by a short appeal to the usual standard of pro¬ 
prietary rights, but one to be referred to the first principles of 
the social union, by which those rights are at once sanctioned 
and limited. 

The landlords of Ireland form a class of men who, for a cen¬ 
tury and a half, to go no further back, have wielded, according 
to their own pleasure, the whole force of the government of 
their country; a> class of men, who, not as legislators only, but 
as proprietors of the soil, have had the powevof immediately 
controlling the customs and practices of land tenure. Is it 
just that these men should, for so long a period, sanction, and 
after they had ceased to sanction, permit, through indolence 
or inattention, the continuance of the ancient practices of 
land-holding and land-inheriting, and men suddenly retrace 
their steps -and turn their tenants by thousands out of their 
houses; thus, by,.the very numbers ejected, choking at once 
all the possible cbatihelB in which the unfortunate people might 
have found some other trade or ensployment ? But the question 
do«M not regard only the immediate objects or'ifce ejecting 
system (we do not use the phrase invidiously, bu£ merely for 
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brief designation): indeed, so far as regards the conduct of the 
landlords, considered as towards their tenants alone, muoli 
might be said to extenuate, if not to justify it. The people 
maybe too rude to listen.to injunctions against sub-lettmg 
ana sub-dividing inherit^ces of leases; me'y may be too 
bigotted in their attachment to their old customs to quit 
them but on compulsion. In some instances, they may 
inhabit the land so thickly as to consume all that they pro¬ 
duce, without leaving any thing for rent. These reasons'hiay 
justify the general plan of reducing the number of agricul¬ 
tural tenants, though not the mode of turning them off 
nearly or wholly destitute. But we repeat, this is not 
a question relating only to the Irish peasantry; it concerps 
most deeply the people of this country. Shoals of destitute 
human beings are driven hrst to the towns in Ireland, and 
thence pass on either with the remnant of their own means, or 
assisted by subscriptions [Vide the previously-quoted Evidence 
of Dr. Elmore], to England. 

We have seen already, how this migration injures the lower 
classes of this country: but they are not alone affected by it. 
Destitution, famine, and disease, are poured into the towns of 
Great Britain, to tax the compassion of the middle classes, 
and to swell the previous burthens on their income, by 
throwing a larger number of their own labourers on the poor- 
rates ;—of the middle classes, be it remarked, who having had 
no warning of the approaching evil, could take no steps to 
meet it; who, having no power to control its cause, are not 
assisted by experience to prevent its recurrence. Yet the 
burthen of relief falls almost entirely on them. For, in the 
present state of society, it cannot be borne that human beings 
should perish on the high road, or in the streets. It is not now 
a question whether the acknowledged humani^ of the middle 
classes is always well-directed. It admits of great doubt, 
whether any objection founded on the allegation that charity 
encourages improvidence, is valid against the expediency of 
preventing the extremities of destitution. Society has forces, 
other than the actual fear of starvation, to control and direct the 
actions of its members ; and such it is incumbent on it to try 
before it gives free course to physical necessity. Motives 
applied to the moral part of men^s nature may raise them from 
a state of brutal debasement: the present fear of starvation has 
usually the directly opposite tendency. . - 

The questton, then, now proposed for consideration is, whether 
it is not expedient on the first principles of the social union, 
that the state should throw back on tne Irish landlords, if not 
the whole, certainly a large part of the charge, which their acts 
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have brought, attd which their acts may otherwise continue to 
bring, upon the test of the community ? Our opinion, on the 
gmunds already stated, is in the affirmative. We are aware, 
when we speak of the landlords as having.produced the evils, 
the charge of remedying which, wfe propose to thtow upon 
them, that we may seem to attribute personal identity to the 
cl^B, and to forget that those who are now landlords ate very 
different individuals from those who were landlords fifty years 
ago. If We proposed to punish the present generation or land¬ 
lords for the sins of a former generation, the objection would 
apply; but our only purpose is, as the burthen of preserving 
the ejected peasantry from absolute starvation must fall some¬ 
where, to throw it bn those who hare had some share in produc¬ 
ing the evil, rather than on those who have had none; rather on 
the landlords who hare some power to diminish the recurrence 
of the evil, than on the middle classes who have none. 

The question, as above stated, appears to be nearly connected 
with that of the expediency of a compulsory maintenance foi 
the poor j we think, however, that tne two are not entirely 
identical 

The institution of a corapulsoiy maintenance for the pooi 
in Ireland, we have thought more likely to indict uncompensated 
evil on the easy-circumstanced classes than to do good to the poor. 
Its operation, in the absence of moral or legal checks to pro¬ 
pagation, Jias appeared to us calculated to extend the number 
to be relieved, and at the same time to diminish the revenues 
which are to relieve them. When those who pay for a com¬ 
pulsory maintenance have the power to control, or at least to 
limit the increase of those who are so maintained, we fully 
admit, that the effects of such an, institution, direct and 
indirect, have been not only not injurious, but decidedly 
beneficial, to ^e lower people. We are not satisfied, however, 
that the landlords have control adequate for the purpose. The 
power of a landlord over the people on his estate is, without 
question, very extensive; but, in the present moral and 
political circumstances of Ireland, before he could acquire 
sufficient au^oriiy to counteract the deep-rooted habits oi 
the people in regard to maniage, the cohsumpiion of a 
large part of his rent in common seasons, and perhaps 
nearly the whole in seasons df a short potatoe-crop, would 
be nskttl, withotit having placed the peasantry in a per¬ 
manently better conditiem; tmlhss, tnde^, he were to resort 
ton more extensive ^tem of ejectments, and tht#produce the 
very evi l which it i& desired to remedy 

* We are not tliepoaod, however, to deny that we did not make allow¬ 
ance enough in a former Number for the arguments in favour of the intro* 
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But although we see as yet no sufficient grounds to risk 
the sacrifice Which ihight attend the institution of a compulsory 
maintenance for the poor in Ireland, we still object to the 
turning loose upon society thousands of destitute people who 
are to Ue fed partly by a tax on the charity of the public, aUd 
partly by wag^ Oartied in competition with, and to the preju¬ 
dice of, the laborious classes of this country. 

There seems to be ho method so flit to escape from this choice 
of difficulties, on the one hand, of pouting the ejected ^Irish 
tenantry into this cdhritry to depress the condition of our work¬ 
ing peopleand, oh the other, of sacrificing the incomes of the 
easy-circumstanced classes iri Ireland, to the support of un¬ 
regulated propagation —as to compel the Irish landlords to pay 
the expense of removing from the country every tenant whom 
they may eject. We Say, only the expense of removing him 
from the couUtry, because, to compel them to defray the whole 
charge of his emigration, including location on the other side, 
according to the plan of the Committee, would be to impose 
a heavier burthen on their incomes than most of them could 
bear, and might put a serious obstacle in the way of any im¬ 
provement upon the old system of small farms and cottier 
tenants. Let them, therefore, be called upon to pay the simple 
charge of exportaticm. This would give them a sufficient motive 
to use their influence to check the multiplication of their 
tenantry, while it would prevent them from consulting their 
own advantage, to the dettiment of the community. 

If this should be judged to be expedient, in other respects, 
there ought to be no question about obtaining the consent of 
the Irish landlords themselves, as the Committee have been so 
earnestly bent upon doiiig. One of the points which have been 
most clearly established by the Evidence which they have 
collected (if it had not been certain enOTgh without that evi¬ 
dence) is, that the Irish landlords as a body, although they 
are quite aware of the benefits which will accrue to them from 
emigration if carried into effect at the expenae of the state, will 
not voluntarily contribute any thing towards it out of their own 
funds. 

We know that thia partial emigration to Canada would not 
be atone sufficient to stop the Emigration to Great Britain. 
We have never supposed that the ejected peasantry constituted 
the whole, or the greater patt of the Irish who come over to this 
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ducfion of l^r Laws into Irelaud. We can conceive an alteration in the 
polUical, and consequently in the inoral, condition of the Irish people, 
which would materially alter the-bearing of thdt qti^stiou. 
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country. The excessive increase of the settled population will 
still be poured forth in great numbers. Exclusion is the only 
remedy. Upon the supposition that this will not be adopted, 
we have suggested a palliative. 

While we maintain the policy (policy in the largest sense as 
including equity) of preventing the Irish landlords frOm throw¬ 
ing on the public tne charge of supporting those persons 
whom they have, if not called, at least permitted to be called, 
into existence, it will be asked, do we except other classes who 
have' acted in like manner,, from the operation of the like 
penalty; for instance, manufacturers who have first afforded 
a bounty upon the congregation and propagation 5>f artizans 
in a particular neighbourhood, and then oy changing their local 
situation, or adding to their machinery, throw them out of work 
and leave them to subsist by a tax on the income of the Bur> 
rounding neighbourhood, or on the charity of the country at 
large ? Certainly we should make no such exception; thqugh 
the present is not the occasion for a development of all that 
relates to the subject. 

Most of these questions may be ultimately resolved into this 
fundamental one. Upon the supposition, that the humanity 
of a civilized country will not suffer any of its inhabitants to 
perish from actual want, on whom ought the burthen of 
maintaining the destitute to be thrown ? On those persons 
and bodies of persons who have the power, and whom that 
burthen may induce to exert the power to a certain extent, to 
counteract the cause of its imposition; or on the public at 
large, who have no such power? At present, it is tne public 
which supports it by parliamentary grants, general subscrip¬ 
tions, contributibns to relieve particular neighbourhoods, and 
especially by poor-rates in towns, where comparatively few per¬ 
sons have contributed any thing to the existence Qt distress. 
The intention of ^rochial assessments, instead of a general tax, 
for the support of the poor, is so far good ; our views go to apply 
the same reasoning, in certain cases, to an assessment on indivi¬ 
duals or classes of individuals. 

The principle here brought forward does not necessarily imply 
that all tradesmen ought to be compelled toppport their journey¬ 
men ; or merchants and bankers to support their clerks, whenever 
they should have occasion to dismiss them, and the persons 
dismissed chose to say that they were unable to find another 
employment. ^There appears, at the firiA glance, to be some 
diflBcqKy in the,way of arawing an^accurate distinction between 
thoaiii who are apt to infiict a great evil on society, by congre¬ 
gating and then su^d^nly dismissing a great number of work- 
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men, and those whose proceedings in regard ta the persons 
whom they may employ or dismiss are matter of too little moment 
to the public to jUstity attaching to them any new pecuniary 
liability. But the dimculty is more apparent than real;—it is 
only requisite at present to designate the' direction in which 
the desired line might be drawn. 

The clas^ to which the proposed liability should attach 
might consist of those capitalists in whose employment a certain 
additional number of artizans have been engaged after a certain 
date (in order to avoid a retrospective operation),—or, to put 
it in another form, those whose workmen have inhabited a 
certain number of houses or floors of houses built after a certain 
date. This regulation would be nearly similar in principle to 
that which has been already suggested for restraining the erec¬ 
tion of new cottages or other habitations for labourers, by 
vesting a power in each parish, with certain provisions, to tax 
the landlords or builders, or to impose upon them the liability to 
the whole increase of poor-rates Occasioned by the increase of 
the number of such buildings. 


Art. VIL—1. Elements of Logic. Comprising the Subslancle of the 
Article in the Encyclopoedia Metropolitanaf with additions, 8(C, By 
Richard Whately, D. D., Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, and late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. London. Mawman. 1826. 

2. The Second Edition of the same. 1827. 


“ A very slow progress towards popularity,'’ says Dr. Whately 
in his Preface, is the utmost that can be expected for 
such a treatise as I have endeavoured to make the present.” 
In these times, in which the very thought of writing for pos¬ 
terity seems to be abandoned—in which immediate reputation 
and immediate profit appear to be the sole ends of authorship, 
instead of usefulness and permanent fame; this readiness on 
the part of an author to wait for popularity, is of itself a title 
to praise. 

We believe, however, that even the immediate success of Dr. 
Whately’s work has , exceeded the anticipations which the 
author, judging from the strong prejudices it had to encounter, 
deemed himself entitled to form. Nor is this surprising. We 
have long been convii^d, that the time was come when a work 
containing a clear ex^sition of the principles of the Syllogistic 
Logic, and vindicating it against the contemptuous sarcasms of 
some modem metaphysicians, might make its appearance with 
almost a certainty of success. The authority of the Scotch 
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philosophers (as Dr, Reid and hi^ followers are termed), whose 
writings have been for the last fifty years the great stronghold bf 
the enemies of Lo^e, has been for some time on the decline; and 
has at last falibh so low, that nothing, save the non-appearmioc of 
any y^orthy itrife^nist in the field of controversy, enable them 
to maintain any ground in public estimation. .Atid there are 
various sighs apparent to keen observers, shewing that a re- 
aetion has commenced in favour of what is really valuable in 
the ancient ;(jhilosophy, and that the time Wheii the whole of it 
cotild be dismissed with indiscrithinate contempt, is at an end. 
Logic, as it is by fat the most important branch of that philoso¬ 
phy, is accordingly recovering Its proper rank the most mpidly; 
but such a work as that of Dr. Whately was still rfedtitred, to 
direct; as w'eli as stimulate, the study of that invaluable science, 
in the cultivation of which we believe it is very genefally felt to 
hdve already constituted an aera. 

Were we, however, required to state precisely wherein we 
think that the merit of Dr. Whately more peculiarly consists, 
we should say of him (what has been said of»anotner writer, 
and on another subject), that he has rather written excellently 
concerning logic, than expounded in the best possible manner 
the science itself. His vindication of the utility of logic is 
conclusive: his explanation of its distinguishing character and 
peculiar objects, of the purposes to which it is and is not 
applicable, and the mode of its application, leave scarcely any 
thing to be desired : on incidental topics his observations are 

f enerally just, and not unfrequently original; but, considering 
is work as r. hat it professes to be, an exposition of the Ele¬ 
ments of Logic, it is impossible not to wish that it had contained 
a clearer explanation, and a fuller development, of several very 
important topics. We trust that it may be permitted to us^ to 
say thus thtich, without incurring the imputation gf being 
wanting in defeiSnce to an author whom we so highly esteem. 
■The whole tenor of our observations will, we hope, protect iis 
from the suspicion of not Setting a sufficiently high value upon 
this important contribution to ]milosophy, and will sufficiently 
distiti^nilh us from those carping critics, who, while they freely 
allow to' in author m generals, all the melit he can claim, shew 
by their Whole tone and manner when they descend to parti¬ 
culars, that the most trifling defect has occupied a larger place 
in tl^r thoughts thaii all the excellencies which they have so 
libemly conceded to Jia^&ard any suggestions for the 

impi^t'ement of the w^k, they are offered rather author 
himself than to the puWiO. It we make any observations tend- 
ihg to shew whk Dr, Whately has faiied of doing, they will 
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be such as W€ cannot expect to be even understood by any who 
have not gone through all the processes of thought necessary 
for cothpletely mastering, and perfectly appreciating, the whole 
of what he has done. If we presume to judge the author's 
ideas, we are willing to take him for the judge Of ours; ahd we 
shall be mote than satisfied if he should derive one hundredth 
part of th^ instruction from our criticism, which we have 
received from his Work. 

Before we enter into a minute examination of Dr. Whately’s 
booki we shall premise a few remarks on the itriportaiice of Logic, 
and the causes which may account for the little cultivation of 
that bmhch of knowledge in modem times. It will be seen, 
that iii these observations we have borrowed largely from our 
author, although our ideas have not flowed precisely in the 
same channel with his. 

Dr. Whately establishes in his preface the utility of the 
syllogistic philosophy, by the following argument d priori :— 

' If it were jqquire<l what is to be regarded as the most appropriate 
intellectual occupation of MAN, as man, what would be the answer? 
The statesman is engaged with political affairs; the soldier with mili¬ 
tary ; the mathematician with the properties of numbers and magni- 
tmfes; the merchant with commercial concerns, &c. j but in what are 
all and each of tliese employed ? Evidently in Reasoning. They are 
all occupied in deducing, well or ill, conclusions from premises, each 
concerning the subject of his own particular business. If, therefore, 
it be found that the process going on daily in each of so many differ¬ 
ent minds is, in any respect, the same, and if the principles on whieli 
it is conducted can be reduced to a regular system, and if rules can be 
deduced from that system fur the better conducting of the process, 
then, it can hardly be denied that such a system and such rules must 
be especially worthy the attention, not of the members of this or 
that profession merely, but of every one who is desirotis of possessing 
a cultivated mind. To understand the theory of that which is the 
appropriate intellectual occupation of man in geflbral, and to leftrn to 
do that loeU, which every one will and must do, whether well or ill, 
may surely be considered as an essential port of a liberal education.' 
—pp. X. xi. 

But, unfortunately for logic, men do not commonly form 
their opinion of the Utility of any branch of knowledge, from 
such general considerations. They judge of its value chiefly 
from the need which they find of it, as measured by the dis¬ 
advantages which they feel themselves to labour Undfet from 
ignorance of ii. But it is^a peculiarity of iogic^ that it is im¬ 
possible any man should ever discover its utility in fliia way, 
since the benefit which it affords consists ifi beihg freed from 
a defect, which no man who possesses H ever knows thdt lie 
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possesses. Every tnan knows what he loses by being ignorant 
of astronomy; because he feels his inability to determine a 
latitude; or foretel an eclipse. Men in general ^ perfectly 
well aware that they cannot do these things, and consequently 
no one ever doubted that there was a science of astronomy; 
just as no man can possibly doubt the necessity of a rule tor 
extracting the cUbe-root, because no man can persuade himself 
that he knows how to extract the cube-root when he does not. 
But may easily persuade themselves that they are able to 
reason although they are. not; because the faculty which they 
want; is that by which alone they could detect the want of it. 
The proof, d posteriori, of a man’s inability to reasoii, would be, 
that ne is deceived, by inconclusive arguments; and this may 
be evidence to others that he stands in need of logic, but it can 
be no evidence to him. Hence it is, that they who are ignorant 
of logic, never can be made, by any efforts, to comprehend its 
utility. They either reason correctly without it, or they do not: 
if they do, they are in no need of it; and as for those who 
reason incorrectly for want of it, thei/ never ffnd out their 
deficiency until it is removed. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that the doctrine of the syllo¬ 
gism should number among its detractors all who are ignorant 
of it. But to these must, we are sorry to say, be added, some 
who are, and many more who fancy themselves, acquainted 
with it. 

The impugners of the school logic, as they term it, may be 
divided into two classes. The first class consists of men not 
untinctured with philosophy, including even some writers of 
considerable eminence in the science of. mind; men who are 
more or less acquainted with the principles of the system, so 
far at least as to have a general, though often by no means 
an accurate, conception of its nature and object. These, being 
persons of cultivsPied and inquiring minds, who have knojiirn 
what it is to doubt, and to discover themselves in* error, and 
have learned not to repose an unlimited confidence in the 
unassisted powers of their own minds, are in general sufficiently 
impressed' with the utility of rules to direct the mind in the in¬ 
vestigation of truth. They object to the rules of the syllogistic 
logic as not effecting that end ; they maintain, not that logic is 
useless, but that the doctrine of the syllogism is not logic; and 
they talk in high-flown language, not always conveying very 
precise ideas, of a supposed system^ of inductive logic, which is 
to suj^ede the syllogistic, and really to accomphsK>till more 
than tte other even attempts. 

It is against the objections of these philosophers, that our 
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author’s defence of the Aristotelian logic is mainly directed. 
We apprehend, however, that they are chiefly formidable, by the 
counten^ce which they afford to another and a much larger 
class of the enemies of tne science. This second class consists 
of those who are entirely ignorant of it, and consequently 
do not reject it under the idea that the rules which it gives are 
not the best possible, but that no rules, for any such purpose, 
are necessary at all. If these persons were to observe care¬ 
fully, and state candidly, what passes in their minds when they 
bring in their verdict of inutility against the syllogistic system, 
their account of their own train of ideas would probably amount 
to this’—that it is impossible a knowledge of logic can be of any 
use, seeing that they themselves do so well without it; nor could 
they ever perceive that the men who had studied logic reasoned 
better than their neighbours forgetting, that in the very sup¬ 
position of the utility of logic it is implied that they them¬ 
selves, who have not studied it, are not, m all cases, competent 
judges of good reasoning; forgetting, too, that in nine cases 
out of ten, evidence on which they pronounce either a 
logician or another man guilty of bad reasoning is the non- 
confonnity of his conclusions with theirs ; which is, to say the 
least, just as likely to be the effect of bad reasoning on their 
side, as on his. 

The following excellent passage from Dr, Whately’s preface 
is addressed particularly to this class of the.impugners of logic, 
and may be read by them with great profit 


* Many who allow the use of systematic principles in other things 
are accustomed to cry tip Common-Sense as the sufficient and only 
safe guide in Reasoning. Now by Common-Sense is meant, 1 appre¬ 
hend (when the term is used with any distinct meaning), an exercise 
of the judgment unaided by any Art or system of rules; such as we 
must necessarily employ in numberless cases of daily.occurrence ; in 
which, having no established principles to guide U9| no line of pro- 
cediRre, as it were, distinctly chalked out, we must needs act on the 
best extemporaneous conjectures we can form. He who is.eminently 
skilful in doing this, is said to possess a superior degree of Common- 
Sense. But that Common-Sense is only our second-best guide—that the 
rules of Art, if judiciously framed, are always desirable when they 
can be had, is an assertion, for the truth of which 1 may appeal to 
the testimony of Mankind in general; which is so much the more 
valuable* inasmuch as it may be accounted the testimony of adver¬ 
saries. For the generality have a strong predilection -in favour of 
Common-Sense, except in those points in which they respectively 
possess the knowledge of a syst&n of rules; but in these points they 
deride any oftb who trusts to unaided Common-Sense, A sailor, e. g. 
will perhaps despise the pretensions of medical men, and prefer treat- 
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ing a clises^e by Common-Sense; but he would ridicule the proposal 
of navi^ting a ship by Common-Sense^ without regard to the maxims 
of nautical art. A physician^ again, will, perhaps, contemn Systems 
of Political Economy, of Logic, or Metaphysics, and insist on the 
superior wisdom of trusting to Common-Sense in stich matters; but he 
never would approve of trusting to Common-Sense in the treatment of 
diseases. Neither, as^n, would the architect recommend a reliance 
on CommoR-^SenBe alone in bnilding, nor the musician in music, to 
the neglect of those systems of rules, which, in their respective arts, 
have b^n deduced from scientific reasoning aided by e^sperience. 
And the Indacfion might be extended to every department of practice. 
Since, therefore, each gives the preference to unassUted Common-Sense 
only in those cases where he himself has nothing else to trust to, and 
Invariably resorts to the rules of art wherever he possesses the know¬ 
ledge of them, it is plain that mankind universally bear their 
testimony, though unconsciously and often unwillingly, to the 
preferableness of systematic knowledge to conjectural judgments.’— 
pp. xii—«iv. 

Upon the other and more philosophical class of objectors. 
Dr, Whately’s attacks are far more frequent; indeed, a running 
fire is kept up with them through the whole of^the work. We 
shall indulge ourselves with one quotation, which admits of a 
more easy separation from the context than any of the numer¬ 
ous other passages of a similar tendency. It occurs near the 
beginning of the work, and abounds in instructive observations 
with regard to the nature and objects of the science 

* Logic has usually been considered by these objectors as professing 
^ to fiirnish a peculiar method of reasoning, instead of a method of 
" analyziRg that mental process which must invariably take place in nil 
correct reasoning: and accordingly they have contrasted the ordi¬ 
nary mode of reasoning with the syllogistic, and have brought for- 
wai^ with an air of triumph the argumentative skill qf many who 
never learned the system ; a mistake no less gross than if any one 
should regard Grammar as a peculiar Xianguage, and should contend 
agaiast Its utilityapn the ground that many speak correctly who never 
studied the principles of Grammar. For liiogic, which is, as it 
the Qrammar of Reasoning, does not bring forward the regular syllo¬ 
gism as a distinct mode of argumentation, designed to be substituted 
for any other mode > but as the fbrm to which all correct reasoning 
naay be ultimately reduced ; and which, consequently, serves the pur¬ 
pose we are employing Logic as an art) of a test to try the 

vali^ty of auy furgument; in the same manner as bychetnical analysis 
we deve|ope. submit to a distinct examination the elements of 
wlu^ any compand body is composed, and are thus en^hled llo detect 
aay latent sophkti^ipn ^d impurity. 

' haW hl 4 o b^o made,* that logic leaves untouched the 

greatest diffieultifta^ and which are the sources of chief errors 
ill PSasouM^i Yiz* thpam|%Uity, or indistinctness of Terms, and the 
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doubts respecting the degrees of evidence in various Propositions: an 
objection which is not to be removed by any such attempt as that of 
Watts, to lay down " rules for forming clear ideas, and for guiding 
the judgment j" but by replying tho-t no art is to be censured for not 
teaching more than fidls within its province, and indeed more than 
can be taught by any conceivable art. Such a system of universal 
knowledge as should instruct us in the full meaning or meanings of 
every term, and the truth or falsity—certainty or uncertainty—of every 
proposition, thus superseding all other studies, it is most unphilo- 
sopbical to expect, or even to imagine. And to find fault with Lo§dc 
for not performing this, is p if One should object to the science of 
Optics for not giving sight to the blind | or as if (like the man of 
whom Warburton tells a story in his I>w. Leg.) one should complain 
of a reading-glass for being of no service to a person who had never 
learned'to read. 

* In fact, the difficulties and errors above alluded to are mt in the 
process of Reasoning itself (which alone is the appropriate province of 
logic) but in the subject-matter about which it is employed. Tins 
process will have been correctly conducted if it have conformed to the 
logical rules, which preclude the possibility of any error creeping in 
between the principles from which we are arguing, and the conclusions 
we deduce fromi'^them. But still that conclusion may be false, if the 
principles we start from are so. In like manner, no arithmetical skill 
win secure a correct result to a calculation, unless the data are correct 
from which we calculate : nor does any one, on that account, under¬ 
value Arithmetic; and yet the objection against logic rests on no 
better foundation. 

* There is, in fact, a striking analogy in this respect between the 
two sciences. All numbers (which are the subject of arithmetic) must 
be numbers some things, whether coins, persons, measures, or any 
thing else ; but to introduce into the science any notice of the thingt 
respecting which calculations are mode, would be evidently irrdevant, 
and would destroy its scientific character : we proceed therefore with 
arbitrary sl^s respecting numbers in the abstract. So, also, does 
Logic pronounce on the validity of a regularly-constructed argument, 
equally well, though arbitrary symbols may have been substituted for 
the terms ; and, consequently, without any regard fb the things signi¬ 
fied by those terms. And the possibility of doing this (though the 
employment of 'such arbitrary symbols has been absurdly objected to, 
even by writers who understood not only Arithmetic but Al^bra) is a 
proof of the strictly scientific character of the system.**»pp. 11—14. 

In the second par^aph of ibis passage, otherwise so remark¬ 
able both for precision of thought ana felicity of illustration. 
Dr. Whately hardly does justice to the science of which he has 
constituted himself the defender. He says, with truth, that it 
is moat unreasonable to quarrel with logic for not inatnicting 
us in the ipeaniqg pf terra, and the pr 

certainty or unce^uty, ^ emy propoaith)n ijrbiph we bi^ye 
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occasion to enmloy in our reasonings, since this is, in each case, 
the business of the particular science to which the subject-mat¬ 
ter of the argument bebngs, and is much inore than can pos¬ 
sibly be effected by any single science. ’ But this remark, 
though just, scarcely conveys an adequate idea of the extreme 
futility of the objection, since the fact is, that the syllogistic 
logic really does all that can be done by any one science, towards 
the above end; inasmuch as the analysis, to which it subjects 
every process of reasoning, affords the readiest and the most 
certain means by which a latent ambiguity in any of the terms 
employed, or the tacit assumption of any false or doubtful pro¬ 
position, can be detected. Common observation verifies this 
fact; since the appellation of an expert logician seems, by the 
usage of langu^e, peculiarly appropriated to those who are 
thought to be eminently skilful in the detection of such fallacies ; 
which seems to shew that mankind in general have observed 
(what indeed is easy enough of observation), that they who 
have studied logic, and who are familiar with its practical ap¬ 
plication, are less liable than other men to be iq^posed upon by 
an assumption or an ambiguity. 

With regard to those who maintain, that to perform the 
logical analysis of an argument, in the manner pointed out by 
the doctrine of the syllogism, is not the best means of discover¬ 
ing whether it contain a flaw; it may fairly be demanded of 
them, first, whether they imagine, that, when an argument is 
inconclusive, its inconclusiveness is always apparent at the first 
glance ? When they answer, as they must necessarily do, that 
it is not (because otherwise people could never be deceived 
by inconclusive arguments), and that the fallacy is often visible 
only upon a close inspection, it will be proper to ask them, 
whether they intend that it should be inspected in ffie lump, or 
piecemeal ;-^^l at once, or step by step, beginning with the first 
step, and proceeding onward to tne last ? We imagine there is 
no one who would not reply, that this last mode comes nearest 
to his idea of a close inspection. It seems then that even 
according to the objectors, an analysis of the argument is requi¬ 
site, in order to try its validity ; but that for the performance 
of this analysis, common-sense, as they term it, is sufficient. 
Let us however press these disputants a step further, and ask 
them in what manner common-sense proc^ds to analyse an argu¬ 
ment, in order ix> form a judgment whether it is sound or falla¬ 
cious. If they ]]iad any distinct ideas on the subject, they 
would probably a£awer, that it pmceeds by first separating the 
propositions which contribute to the establishment conclusion 
(in common language, those which are essential to the argument) 
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from all irrelevant propositions with which they may happen to 
be mixed up ; next, by stating in words, and c^lkitly, all pro- 
potitions, ^so essential to the arguniei)t, which may have been 
assumed tacitly, instead of being declared verbally; thirdly, 
(having thus effected the separation and enumeration of the 
premises of the argument), by arranging all these propositions 
in that order, which (so strongly does ordinary language corro¬ 
borate our view of the case) is termed their logical order; that 
is to say, by bringing every conclusion, and the premises from 
which it is deduced, close together, and taking care tha^ the 
step by which * the truth of a proposition is established, shall 
precede all those in which that proposition is made use of as a 
premiss for the establishment oi other propositions : when all 
this is done, then, they will tell you, a child could judge of the 
correctness or fallacy of the argument. Possibly so : but what 
is all this ? It is neither more nor less than to perform the 
logical analysis of the argument. When all is done which has 
been here supposed, the argument is actually reduced to a 
series of syllogisms : so that the all-sufficiency of common-sense 
amounts only to this, that, if the man of common-sense makes 
use of the same means which logic supplies, he may attain the 
same end. This is true, certainly; but will he do so ? and, if 
he should attempt it, which of the two is most likely to perform 
the analysis correctly—the man who does it by rule, or the man 
who does it by guess; the man who knows the principle of the 
operation which he is performing, or the man who trusts to 
extemporaneous sagacity alone ? 

Haa the philosophers who treated with so much contempt 
the idea of trying the validity of an argument by resolvipg it 
into a series of syllogisms, been aware that there is no other 
way in which its validity can be tried, and that this, and no 
other, is the process actually performed, so far as is found 
necessary for the purpose, whenever a fallacy in argument is 
discovered and pointed out, they would probably have spared 
some portion of the ridicule which they have heaped upon the 
syllogistic tiieory. We do not, of course, mean to assert, that 
the analysis is always carried to its utmost limit; that every * 
step in a ratiocination is set forth at full length; every implied 
assertion laid down, which, if it were untrue, would vitiate the 
argument; every syllogism formally resolved into its two pre¬ 
mises and its conclusion: although some of the impugners of 
logic have supposed, absurdly enough, that all this would be 
necessary if the syllogistic theory were true: and, indeed, all 
this would te necessary, were it not that, in practice, the fallacy 
almost always becomes manifest long before the analysis has 

VOL, XX.—w, R. L 
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been earned to this ultimate point. As near an approximation 
to the syllot^istic tbrm as is employed in mathematics (which 
scarcely diners more fr(»n a complete series of syllogisms than 
that abridged form of syllogistic argumentation, known to 
logicians by the name of a Sorites) is commonly sufficient. 
But whatever portion ^f the analysis it is found nec^sary to 
pel form, is performed upon syllogistic principles ; and it Would 
be 11 singular specimen of argumentation, to contend that the 
rules of logic do not conduce to the correct performance of a 
/)//;•/ 'of the operation, because they conduce also to the perform¬ 
ance of the whole. Dr.^Whately has aptly compared the logical 
aualysis of a fallacious argument to the chemical analysis of an 
adulterated mixture :—to pursue this illusiration somewhat 
further; —although the substance under an analysis of the latter 
description is certainly a compound of some of the primary 
elements, or simple substances, as oxygen, carbon, &c.; and, 
although its bad qualities are undoubtedly to be ascribed to 
the presence, either of a wrong element, or of some element in an 
improper proportion,—it is seldom necessary, for the purpose of 
detecting the adulteration, to effect the complete Separation of all 
these primary ingredients, because the undue admixture gene¬ 
rally becomes manifest, and the adventitious particles are sepa¬ 
rated at a much earlier stage of the proceeding. And yet, 
nobody would pretend that a man unacquainted with the pro¬ 
perties of simple substances would be perfectly capable of 
performing such an analysis, or that the knowledge of the 
ultimate elements of bodies was of no service to the chemist. 
The same observations apply, mutato nomine, to the logician, 
and the syllogism. 

Had the considerations which we have now adduced, sug¬ 
gested themselves to Mr. Dugald Stewart and others, those 
writers would scarcely have thought it a sufficient refutation 
of the syllogistic theory, to say (what indeed is very true), 
that if we were Habitually to employ, in statmg an argument, 
those forms which are only useful wheil it is to be scrutinized, 
the complexity of the expression, by lengthening Uie process, 
•and distracting the attention, would cause more fallacies than it 
would prevent. As opposite arguments not unfrequently converge 
to the same conclusion, other men, or the same men at other 
times, have pronounced the syllogism useless on the contrary 
ground, viz. because a fallacious argument, exhibited as logicians 
exhibit it, in the fotin of a syllogism, is so palpably fallacious as 
to depeiVe nobody. This we may^admit: the difficulty is over, 
whatt the argument is reduced to that form. But how are we 
taught to bring it into that form? By logic surely: andwhathigher 
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compliment can be paid to the doctrine of the syllogism, than to 
say, that the same fallacy, in the form of a syllogism, deceives 
nobody, which may deceive half the world if diluted in a 
quarto volume,”* 

‘ Fallacious reasonings,’ says Dr. Whately, ^ may be compared to 
a perplexed and entangled mass of accountSf which it requires much 
sjjgacity and close attention to clear up, and display in a regular and 
intelli^ble form though ivhen this is once accomplished, tlie whole 
appears so perfectly simple, that the unthinking are apt to undervalue 
the skill and pains which have been employed upon it.’—p. ISF. 

We agree with Dr. Whately in ascribing the little esteem, in 
which the doctrine of the syllogism has been held by modern 
metaphysicians, to its being confounded with the absurdities of 
the schoolmen; who certainly dressed up much elaborate trifling 
iu syllogistic forms, and deduced, by reasoning, and conse¬ 
quently by syllogism, from false premises, many very absusd 
conclusions. Modern philosophers, perceiving this, fancied 
that it was produced by the employment of the syllogism iji 
lieu of inductk)n ; and concluded that, in order to avoid similar 
errors, it was necessary to discard the syllogism, which they 
thought was one method of reasoning, and confine ourselves to 
induction, which they imagined was another. All this while, 
the truth was, that the schoolmen not only did not neglect in¬ 
duction, but entertained a far more accurate and certainly a 
more distinct conception of the difference between its function 
and that of syllogism, than seems to have been entertained by 
any philosopher who has succeeded them. They saw clearly 
that the process of philosophizing consisted of two parts ; the 
ascertainment of premises, and the deduction of conclusions. 
They knew that the rules of the syllogism concerned only the 
second part of the business (which alone is properly called 
Reasoning), and could only prevent them from drawing any 
conclusions which their premises did not warraint, but could not 
furnish any test of the truth of those original premises, which 
are not deductions from any prior truths. The evidence of 
these, which they termed apYat, jjrincipia, was derived from c.r- 
perimee, and the process of the mind in attaining to them was 
termed induction. T«c ap^ac rac irtoX cKa^ov* Ipirtipiac 
‘trctpaSoovai, are the words of Aristotle nimselfrl* and both his 
Analytica Priora and Poateriora are full of proofs, that he con¬ 
sidered experience, in other words, induction^ to be the ultimate 
foundation of all knowledge : the opx«‘ principles ol‘ 
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every science being ascertained by induction, and all other truths 
being deduced from them. 

That thts should have_ been overlooked by those who style 
themselves the inductive philosophers of modern times, is the 
more surprising, inasmuch as it did not esc^e the observation 
of their prototype and idol. Lord Bacon. That great writer, 
whom it is now fashionable to style the founder of flie inductive 
philosophy, a title which he himself would have been the fore¬ 
most to disclaim, imputes the errors of Aristotle and the school¬ 
men, hot to their neglecting induction,—for he had read them— 
but to their performing it ill. They knew that all knowledge 
must be ultimately derived from the observation of nature; but 
they were bad observers, and had even (as was remarked by 
lord Bacon*) fundamentally wrong ideas with respect to the 
proper mode of directing their observations. They consequently 
generalized on insufficient evidence, and arrived, by an incorrect 
induction indeed, but yet by induction, at general principles, 
which were not true, but which, if they had been true, would 
have warranted all the conclusions which they deduced from 
them. The merit, therefore, of Bacon, did not consist in 
teaching mankind to employ induction instead of syllogism, but 
in pointing out to them the insufficiency of the mode of induction 
which they had hitherto relied on, and communicating some 
useful hints for the formation of a better. Since his time, a 
more efficacious mode of interrogating nature (to borrow a happy 
expression of his own) has estamished, that throughout some of 
the most extensive departments of natural philosojmy, there does 
not exist that sort of connexion between different truths, which 
would enable us to deduce one of them from another as the 
schoolmen attempted to do.'f We cannot collect the ductility 

* Slquldem ex nud& enumeratione particularium (ut Dialectic! sclent) 
ubi non invenitur instantia contradictoria, vitiose concluditur, neque 
allquid aliud hujusttiodi Inductio producU quam conjecturam probabilein. 
Quis enlm in se reclpiet, cum particularia, quae quU novit, aut quorum 
meminit, ex una tantum parte compareant j non delitescere aliquid, quod 
oinnino repuipiet } Perinde ac si Samuel acquievisset in illis Isai filiis 
quos coram adductos videbat in domo, et minime qusesivisset Davidem 
qui in agro aberat.—Bacon, de Augnu Scxent, lib. t. cap. 2. 

t There is, however, a philosopher of our times, who holds this error in 
common with the schoolmen, ana (strange to say), he is the Cor^hseus of 
their modem antagonists. Dr. Reid imagined, that all physical mets were 
in nature capable of being demonstrated •, in other words, capable 
of being proved by syllogism. Misled, like the schoolmen, by 
geomet^al analo^es, he supposed ^lat there is, corresponding to 
every physical object, an essence, which we do not know indeed, and 
which our faculties probably are not capable of being cognizant of; 
but which, nevertheless, is tke cause of all the sensible properties of the 
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or specific gravity of a body which we have never seen, from the 
mere knowledge of its chemical composition, as we can deduce 
all the other properties of a triangle from that of having three 
sides. But we are not even now entitled to blame the school¬ 
men, as Dr. Whately himself has done, for ** regarding the 
syllogism as an engine for the investigation of nature, * in 
other words, for applying general reasoning to the discovery of 
physical truth ; since this is precisely what we ourselves very 
properly do, throughout the vast field of astronomy, igid of 
mechanical philosophy. It is unnecessary to remind any one 
who is acquainted with logic, that since every mathematical 
demonstration consists of a series of syllogisms, the applica¬ 
tion of the syllogism must be at least coextensive with that of 
mathematics. Throughout the extensive sciences just named, 
modern philosophers have operated (though with more success) 
in the very same mode which the' schoolmen attempted: they 
have ascertained by induction certain very general facts; 
the laws of motion, that of gravitation, of the reflection and 
refraction of light. See. and have deduced from these, by a series, 
sometimes a very long series, of syllogisms^ innumerable conclu¬ 
sions with respect to past, present, and even future, physical 
facts. Surely it is time that the practice of reproaching the 
schoolmen for doing precisely what we do ourselves, should 
cease. The schoolmen erred, not because they overlooked the 
necessary limits of that portion of the process of investigating 
truth, to which the syllogism is subservient, but because they 
did not perform the other and equally necessary part of that 
process with the same unrivalled skill, with which, by the aid 
of logic, they performed that part of it with which alone logic 
is conversant. 

The province of reasoning in the investigation of trutli is 
immense. It comprises the whole of the process of investigating 
mathematical truths, by far the greater par), of the process 
of investigating the truths of astronomy, and mechanical philo¬ 
sophy in all its branches, a very large part in respect of the 
truths of morals, politics, and tne philosophy of the human 


object, and from which, we did know it, those sensible properties might 
ali of them be deduced. 

The most extravagant of the schoolmen never extended the province of 
ratiocination so far. Their essences were, for the most part, sensible pro- 

f parties, from which indeed all other sensible properties could, as they 
magined, be demonstrated, but which were themselves indemonstrable, 
and could be ascertained by induction alone.— f^ide I^eid Qn the Intellect 
tual Powers, 8vo. ed. vol. U. pp. 17, HO, 112^, 121. 
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mind ; to chemistry and jahysiology alone it has but a limited 
application. Upon reasoning depends the correctness of our in¬ 
ferences ; upon induction, uie evidence of those truths from 
which our inferences are drawn. The philosophers Vho have 
spoken in such high terms of the desirableness of an inductive 
logic, meaning thereby rules for performing induction, have 
said no more than the truth ; but the rules of correct deduction 
are not less essential, nor is it any objection to the Aristotelian 
logic .that, professing only to give rules for one of these neces¬ 
sary operations, it aHbrds no means of dispensing witli the other. 
An inductive logic would be highly useful as a supplement to 
the syllogistic logic, not to supersede it. “ A plough,” says Dr. 
Whately, may be a much more ingenious and valuable instru¬ 
ment than a flail, but it never can be substituted for it” [p. 
236]. Induction has usually been performed in a manner so em¬ 
pirical, that it is almost surprising that so many useful truths 
should have been ascertained by means of it; but if our rules of 
induction were as specific and precise, as all those which we 
have hitherto possessed are vague and general, they would not 
contribute, in the slightest degree, to the correctness of our 
t'easoning. The syllogistic logic affords the only rules which 
can possibly be of any service to that end. It is, to use Dr. 
Whately’s words, not an art of reasoning, but the art of rea¬ 
soning ; the logician’s object being, not to lay "down principles 
by which one ina^ reason, but by which all 7nmt reason, even 
though they are not distinctly aware of them :—to furnish rules, 
not which ma^ be followed with advantage, but which cannot 
possibly be departed from in sound reasoning” [p. 22]. The 
syllogism is not a peculiar method of reasoning,” but * a 
method of unfolding and analyzing our reasoning’ [p. 21], 
Syllogistic reasoning is not a kind of reasoning, for all correct 
reasoning is syllogistic : and to reason bp induction is a recom¬ 
mendation which implies as thorough a misconception of the 
meaning of the two words, as if the advice were, to observe bp 
splloghm. 

We shall now attempt a short summary of the contents of 
Dr. Whately’s volume, together with such observations as may 
most effectually display its merits, and the same time ex- 
liibit plainly one or two imperfections which we have already 
glanced at; anff which, though trifling in comparison with the 
general exc^lencios of the work, contribute, nevertheless, to 
render it both a less clear anrl a less perfect exposition of the 
sylli^istlc logic, than it might hav€ been made. 

Auer an Introduction, consisting of a brief history of the 
science, with some remai’ks upon its utility, the most interest- 
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ing portion of which we have already extracted. Dr. Whately 
prepares the reader for the Study of his Compendium of L^ic, 
by what he terms an Analytical Outline of the Science. 'Hiis 
appears to us an extremely happy idea. In expounding a science 
which, like logic, professes tp teach what are the parts which 
go to the composition of any given whole, that may be termed 
the synthetical mode of teachw, which commences with the 
separate parts, and, after a sumcient explanation of their na¬ 
ture, proceeds to shew in what manner they must be put to¬ 
gether in order to form that whole, which it is the object of the 
science to analyse: while that method, on the other hand, 
may properly be termed analytical, which begins at the oppo¬ 
site extreme, examining the whole as it exists in nature, and, 
by means of observation and experiment, detecting in that 
whole the several parts ; thus teaching the science in the very 
order in which it must have been originally discovered. The 
first method, which begins by exhibiting the simple elements, 
and makes the learner familiar with them in their separate 
state, before any of their combinations are introduced to his 
notice, is generally the best adapted for teaching him the 
science; but the second is better calculated for persuading him 
to learn: because it commences with what is already familiar to 
him in actual practice, and, gradually leading him back to first 
principles, enables him to perceive, at each step in the analysis, 
the practical tendency and application of that step: whereas 
in the first mode he is made to go through the whole science 
before he reaches the point at which it comes into contact with 
his own practice, and, therefore, often fails of perceiving tliat 
it has any practical application at all. We are inclined to as¬ 
cribe very much of the unpopularity of logic as a science, to 
the circumstance, that writers on the subject have almost uni¬ 
versally employed the synthetical mode of exposition, to the 
exclusion of the analytical; a practice which can be advanta¬ 
geously adopted, only where there exists, as in the case of 
geometry, a predisposition in favour of the science proposed to 
be communicated. So long as the mode in which logic was 
invariably taught rendered it necessary to have thoroughly 
mastered the whole science before arriving at the evidence of 
its practical utility, it was, perhaps, scarcely to be wondered 
at, that all who did not possess this perfect knowledge of the 
subject should hold a science to be useless, of the usefulness 
of which the proof had never reached their minds. 

This obstacle to the right* appreciation of the importance of 
logic. Dr. Whately has for ever removed. The masterly sketch 
which he has given of the whole science, in the analytical 
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form, previously to entering upon a more detailed exposition 
of it in the synthetical order, constitutes one of the greatest 
merits of this volume, as an elementary work. 

^In every instance,* says he, ^in which we teasoriy in the strict sense 
of the word, i. e. make use of arguments, whether for the sake of 
refuting an adversary, or of conveying instruction, or of satisfying 
our own minds on any point, whatever may be the subject we are 
engaged on, a certain process takes place in the mind, which is one 
and the same in all cases, provided it be correctly conducted/—p. 18. 

Orf this important psychological or metaphysical fact, de¬ 
pends the whole title of logic to be considered as a science; 
and our author, accordin^y, is at great pains to illustrate it, 
and to refute the error (fostered by the prevailing language on 
the subject) of supposing that mathematical reasoning, and 
theological, and metaphysical, and political, and moral, are so 
many different kinds of reasoning. Whereas, in reality, what 
is different in these different cases is not the mode of reason¬ 
ing, but the nature of the premises, or propositions from which 
we reason; precisely, as in arithmetic, the process of calcula¬ 
tion is the same, whether the numbers, upon which the calcu¬ 
lation is performed, be numbers of men, of miles, or of pounds.* 

* In pursuing the supposed investigation, it will be found, that 
every conclusion is deduced, in reality, from two other propositions 
(thence called Premises) ; for though one of these may be, and com¬ 
monly is, suppressed, it must nevertheless be understood as admitted, 
as may easily be made evident by supposing the denial of the sup¬ 
pressed premiss, which will at once invalidate the argument.—An 
argument thus stated regularly and at full length, is called a Syllo¬ 
gism j which, therefore is evidently not a peculiar kind of argument^ 
but only a peculiar/om of expression; in which every argument may 
be stated.*—pp. 23, 24. 

Having advanced so far in the investigation of the subject, 
as to ascertain that every conclusion is deduced from two 
premises, the next step is, to examine, whether the nature 
of the premises which are required to support a given conclu¬ 
sion is subject to any general law. Pursuing this investiga¬ 
tion, Dr. Wnately shews, that in one of the premises, something 
is always affirmed or denied of a class, in which class it is 
affirmed, in the other premiss, that something else is contained ; 
.from which two assertions it is, in every case of correct reason¬ 
ing, concluded, that what was so affirmed or denied of the 
class, may be affirmed or denied of that which was stated to 

be comprehended in the class, Asc every valid argument may 

11 ■ ^ . . . — . —. . 
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be reduced to this form, the |)rinciple upon which the above 
conclusion is drawn, and which is termed by logicians the 
dictum de omni et nullo, is the universal principle of all reason¬ 
ing. It may be stated in the following form, the three propo¬ 
sitions of the syllogism being distinguished by figures, 

1. ^ Any thing whatever, predicated of a Whole class, 

2. ^ Under which class something else is contained, 

3. * May be predicated of that which is so contained.’^p.36. 

Every valid argument is a case of this general principle; 
every fallacy is a case which, while it seems to fall under the 
principle, really does not. 

Having thus analysed every process of reasoning into the 
propositions of which it is composed, the next step is the 
analysis of a proposition into its two terms, its subject and pre¬ 
dicate, And here, from the inquiry, what predicates are appli¬ 
cable to what subjects, arises the whole theory of classification, 
and of general and particular names. But having already fol¬ 
lowed our author sufficiently far in his Analytical Outline, to 
give an adequate conception of his mode of proceeding, we shall 
stop here, particularly as we do not think him quite so suc¬ 
cessful in the latter part of the analysis, as in the earlier. 

Having thus analysed the process of ratiocination into its 
simple and ultimate elements. Dr. Whately commences a 
fuller exposition of the science in the inverse order; and 
this, in contradistinction to his Analytical Outline, he terms a 
Synthetical Compendium. 

As every argument consists of propositions, and eveiy proposi¬ 
tion of terms, it has been usual with writers on logic, to treat 
their subject under three heads, namely. Terms, Propositions, 
and Syllogism. As this principle of distribution arises obviously 
out of the nature of the subject. Dr. Whately has adopted it; 
and his Synthetical Compendium consists of three parts. On 
the third part, which treats of arguments, little need be said, 
except that it is equal, if not superior, to any other exposition 
extant,of this branch of the science. The supplementary account 
of hypothetical arguments deserves higher praise; it is almost 
entirely new: comparatively little having been done by Aristotle 
or his followers, eithej: for reducing the theory of that kind of 
arguments to fixed principles, or for devising rules to ensure 
correctness in the practice. We do not think by any means so 
highly of the two introductory-parts, on Terms and Propositions. 
On these important subjects it appears to us that Dr. Whately 
not only has not improved upon the expositions given in former 
treatises on logic, but has not even availed himself of all the 
useful matter which those works afford. 
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We ehall, before we proceed further, endeavour to give a- 
general conception of what was done by the Aristotelian logi¬ 
cians in these two departments of the science. 

It is sometimes said, and in a certain sense with ttuth, that 
these philosophers considered Propositions and Terms solely 
with reference to their employment in Reasoning; and treated 
of them, in their books of logic, no further than was necessary for 
expounding the doctrine of the Syllogism. But if by this it be 
meant, that they laid down no doctrines Respecting terms and 
propositions, except what were required to ena^e them to 
analyse the process by which conclusions are drawn from pre¬ 
mises, and establish rules for peiforming that process correctly, 
we believe it will be found that this character applies to a small 
part only of what is commonly taught in lexical treatises under 
these two heads. For the mere purposes oi the syllogism,—for 
securing that our conclusions shall be such as really follow from 
our premises,—very little of the theory of terms and propositions 
is necessary, except the division of terms into Genei aland Indi¬ 
vidual, of propositions into Universal and Particular, Affirmative 
and Negative ; with the rules which relate to what logicians 
very inappropriately call the Distribution of Terms ;* to which 
we may, perh^s, add, the Conversion and iEquipollency of 
propositions. This is all that is stiictly necessary by way of 
introduction to the theory of the syllogism ; and it is but just 
to state that on all these points Dr. Whately’s exposition is 
completely satisfactory. 

But the Aristotelian logicians did not stop here, nor confine 
within these narrow bounds the dominion of their science. 
They appear to have included in their idea of logic, not only 
the principles of reasoning, but all the instructions which philo¬ 
sophy could furnish towaids the right employment of words, 
as an instrument for the investigation of truth. Thai principles 
may be laid down and rules devised to that end, sufficient in 
number and importance to constitute a science, we hold to 
be indisputable ; though w,e are aware that in this opinion Dr. 
Whately does not concur. Whether that science should be 

* The name of a clubS, utlierwise called sl general taken, accord* 

ing to circumstances, either to denote uny indnudtAtl whatever of the whole 
cUtss, or only any Individual whatever of 9ome part of it. In the first case 
the term U said to 1« diitribuled, or taken dietributivelp, in the other, not. 
Thus in the propoaUioii, man is mortal, in which the terms man and mortal 
are respectively names of classes, the word man stands for any and everu 
man, toA is theref^ore distributed; hut th^ word mortal is not distributed, 
beiflg iaken for a part onfy of its class; for although the proposition 
affireu that eeery ftifan is mortal, it dc^s not affirm that every man is every 
*t^rtnl, many objects being mortal which are not men. 
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regarded as a part of logic, is a mere <^uestion of nomenclature, 
and one which common usage has long since decided in the 
affirmative. But, however we may decide with respect to the 
names, it is in the first two parts of the treatises of the Aristo¬ 
telian philosophers on logic, that we find all which they thought 
it necessary to lay down with reference to the employment of 
words, generally, as an instrument of thought; and m this there 
was much, which, however it might conduce to the truth or 
accurate wording of "^the premises from which we reason, con* 
tributed nothing to the correctness of the ratiocination itself. 

The Aristotelians did not carry this department of what they 
considered 'as logic, to a degree of perfection approaching to 
that whifch the theory of the reasoning process attained in their 
hands. But they made in it no contemptible proficiency ^ and 
notwithstanding all the assistance which might have been 
derived from the discoveries of Locke and Brown, for tlie 
improvement of this branch of philosophy, modern metaphysi¬ 
cians are far from having yet followed out all the important 
hints, which the so much ridiculed schoolmen afforded. It is 
true, tliat their classification of names according to the nature of 
the things which they signify^ has little merit in the outline, 
though much in some of the details; but their classification of 
names according to the mode of their signification (of which the 
doctrine of the Predicables forms a part) when purified from the 
taint of Realism which adheres to the expression but without 
infecting the substance, constitutes a prodigious step in*the 
theory of naming ; a step which few among thek modern suc¬ 
cessors have known even how to appreciate, far less to surpass. 
Their classification of the modes oipredication, co-ordinate with, 
and founded on the above classification of terms, and the further 
division of propositions according to the* nature of the evidence 
on which they rest (for such in reality are the distinctions of 
essential and accidental, necessary and contingent, propositions) 
clearly prove 4hem to have seen, not indeed to the bottom of 
the subject, but deeper into it than tfae generality of those who 
have constituted themselves, in modern times, the contemptuous 
assailants of the school logic. If we add to what has been 
enumerated, their observations on Definition and Division, which 
though extremely imperfect, contain the germs of many truths 
which are still waiting to be developed, wo shall have a body of 
materials, not, indeed, entirely adequate to the purpose con¬ 
templated by Watts, and so severely condemned by our author, 
of laying down “rules for forming clear ideas, and guiding 
the judgment,” but containing much which is hi^ly conducive 
to that end, and which, if expanded, systematized, and in some 
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few points corrected, by a hand competent to the task, would 
effect nearly all that any body of instructions or system of 
rules can possibly accomplish, in a direct way, towards the 
purpose wnich Watts had m view. 

In the Compendium of Aldrich, commonly oalled the Oxford 
Logic, the greatest part of this important branch of the Aristo- 
teban philosophy is omitted, and the remainder most lamely, 
imperfectly, and in some points even incorrectly, given. This 
Treatise, tne whole of which, except the mere technical account 
of the rules of the syllogism, is utterly contemptible, has been 
for many years the text book in use at the Only academical 
institution in England at which logic forms aiw part of the 
established course of education. Tlie University of Oxford did not 
always thus confine her alumni to the worst book extant on the 
science which she still compels them to pretend* to learn; for the 
very best account which we have ever seen, in a small con^ass, 
of the Aristotelian logic (a work written by a Jesuit, Du Trieu, 
for the use of the college at Douay) was printed at Oxford in 
1662,t This circumstance, and the degeneracy which it 
evinces, form an appropriate comment upon the benefits of 
richly-endowed seminaries of education, and of institutions 
generally, in which the quantity of service does not regulate 
the quantity of reward.. But what we would particularly 
observe is, that this treatise of Aldrich is almost the only work, 
professing to be an exposition of the Aristotelian logic, with 
which Dr. Whately appears to be acquainted. He admits 
himself to have taken more from that treatise than from any 
other; and we are sorry to say, that nearly the whole of his 
Synthetical Compendium (the supplement and a few pass^es 
excepted) is little more than a paraphrase of Aldrich. The 
exposition of the syllogism in Aldrich is clear and accurate, 
and that of our author, accordingly, is entitled to the same 
praise : but in the remainder, though he has corrected some of 
the minor oversights of his predecessor, he has in general fol¬ 
lowed him so cK)sely in Us worst parts, that it is almost as 
impossible to gain from the one, as from the other, a single 
clear idea. 

We cannot select any passage from pr. Whately’s work, 
which so forcibly illustrates all that we have advanced, as his 
account of the Predicables. This, as logicians are aware, is an 

* We use this strong expression upon no less an authority than that of 
Dr. Whately himself. The words are purs; but the facts, which more 
thaQ-.hw them out, may be learned from lus preface. 

excellent treatise has recently been re-printed by a 8ui)ScriptioD, 
among several students of logic, for the convenience of use. 
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attempt to classify general terms, i, c. names which, by virtue of 
their signification, are applicable in one and the same sense to 
an indefinite number of individuals. In the doctrine of the 
Predicables, these terms are considered as capable of being 
predicated, which is as much as to say affirmed, of some indi¬ 
vidual thing or things. The problem is, how many kinds of 
general names, all of them differing in their mode of signification, 
may be predicated of, and may uierefore be said to be names 
of, one and the same set of individual objects. Logicians^have 
determined that Jive different kinds of general names may be 
so predicated; and have called them Genus, Species, Differentia, 
Proprium,* and Accidens. These are called Predicables, and 
our authbr, after Aldrich, has defined them as follows: 

' Whatever term can be affirmed of several things, must express 
either their whole essence, which is called the Species; or a part of their 
essence (viz. either the material part, which is called the Genus, or the 
formal and distinguishing part, which is called Differentia, or in com¬ 
mon discourse, characteristic) .or something joined to the essence 
whether necessarily (i. e. to the whole species, or, in other words, 
tiniversally, to every individual of it), which is called a Property 
[Proprium] ; or contingently (i. e. to some individuals only of the spe¬ 
cies), which is an AccidenL^\),62, 

To render this intricate and involved sentence less unintel¬ 
ligible, Dr. Whately subjoins a synoptical table of the Predi- 
cables, for which we must refer our readers to the work itself. 

If it be the object of a definition to render that clear, which 
was before obscure, our author can scarcely flatter himself that 
what he has here given, is entitled to the name. If his readers 
had any thing approaching to a distinct conception of the 
predicables before (as they probably had of Genus and Species) 
such an explanation as this would be almost sufficient to throw 


♦ We have chosen to retain the latin word proprium, instead of rendering 
it (with our author) hy the English word property. Our reason is, that by 
the usage of the English langu^e, pt'operty includes not only Proprium, 
hut Dlnerentia and Accideus. When the properties of a thing are spoken 
of, the whole of its attributes are generally meant. 

We have thought it necessary thus to justify our departure from Dr. 
Whately’s employment ofthc word property, because he does not himself 
seem to be aware, that he has used that term in a peculiar sense. In the 
preface to his ** Elements of Rhetoric,” recently published, he complains 
that he has been represented as spesd^ing of accidental properties ; this he 
seems to think extremely unfair; but it is obvious, that, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the words, he Aas gpoken of accidental properties, though 
not in the special meaning (the ^condJntention as he would say) which 
he has thought fit, in the exercise of the discretion allowed to philosophical 
writers, to affix to the term property. 
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back the whole subject into inextricable darkness and con¬ 
fusion. 

What is meant by the essence of a thing? What by its whole 
essence? In what sense can the word man, which is the name 
of a species, be said to express the whole essence of John and 
Thomas ? Dr, Whately admits elsewhere, that classifiGation is 
arbitrary; we may therefore constitute our species as we will; 
have we the same arbitrary power over the essences of things ? 
Supposing the essence understood, what are we to understand 
by the material part, what by the formal or distinguishing part 
of the essence ? and what is meant by something joined to the 
essence ?* The reader will probably imagine that Dr. Whately 
cahnot have employed so many unusual expressions, without 
somewhere explaining their meaning; but no explanation is 
attempted ; it is throughout assumed that the reader perfectly 
understands all these phrases, most of which he probably now 
hears of for the first time. The only part of this account oi’ 
the predicables which is intelligible, is incorrect: we mean the 
distinction drawn between Proprium and Accidens, which con¬ 
veys ideas totally difl^erent from those which logicians have 
always attached to the terms, nor is it true that they, or, indeed, 
any other philosophers or writers whatsoever, have used the 
word necessary as it is here employed, synonymously with nni~ 
versaL That crows are black, is a universal proposition, and a 
true proposition, but did any person ever before dream of calling 
it a necessary one ? Black, as applied to a crow, is tlie very 
word most commonly given by logicians as an example of an 
inseparable accident; yet our author classes it as a Proprium, 
without seeming to be aware that he is altering the established 
classification. 

All this while, if Dr. Whately had looked into any of the 
more celebrated treatises on the Aristotelian logic, he would 
have there found the doctrine of the predicables placed upon a 
perfectly distinct and intelligible foundation, and the materials 
so well prepared for a thoroughly philosophical explanation of 
general terms, that, with all the aids which modern discoveries 
aflfbrd, and with the power of original thinking which he has 
elsewhere displayed, he might have had .the merit of carrying 


• In one place, instead of the essence, simply, Hr. Whately speaks of 
the essence, or wtHtre s but this, besides that it is only interpreting* one 
unintelfiglble word another, is an interpi‘etation which, surely, on 
Whately will not abidft by. He says, that the species 
e^pmses the wlwle essence of a thing; now he can scarcely mean to affirm, 
tw6. !t expresses the whole nature. Horse does not surely express the 
^’ole nature of Eclipse, or Bucephalus. 
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this important branch of the philosophy of the human mind 
almost to perfection. 

But we are not entitled to find fault with Dr. Whately^s 
explanation of the Predicables as insufficient, without showing, 
by an experiment of our own, that a better explanation might 
be made. We shall therefore make the attempt, giving due 
notice to those who may think the following dissertation too 
dry, that if they please they may pass it over. 

With respect to Genus and Species, we shall drop the un¬ 
meaning phrases copied by our author from Aldrich, and which 
do not bear the relnotest analogy to any thing in Aristotle, or 
Porphyry, or any of the more distinguished ot their followers, 
and shall content ourselves with saying that any class, consi¬ 
dered as comprehended in a larger class, is a species ; and vice 
versa, the larger class, considered as comprehending the smaller, 
is a genus. This we take to be the ordinary and received 
meaning of the terms, and it accords with the sense in which 
the Aristotelian logicians used them. There was, indeed, one 
sort of species which they held to be the species kut 
more peculiarly a species than any other, species specialissima 
as they termed it, and that was, the lowest species in any given 
classification; a species which they fancied could not be any 
further subdivided into species, but only into individuals. This 
notion was evidently a result of the fundamental error of the 
Aristotelian philosophers, which consisted in not perceiving that 
classification is drhitrariif. They did not consider, that we may 
erect any set of individual things into a species, which have any 
quality in common among themselves, distinguishing them from 
others ; they did not see that it depends upon our choice what 
shall be the lowest species, but fancied, that, when they had 
proceeded to a certain length in the division, they reached the 
lowest species, and that there, by the necessity of nature, they 
were compelled to stop. This was their error; from which it is 
difficult to suppose, that the inventor of the maxim that the 
species expresses the whole essence of a thing, could be alto¬ 
gether free. 

When this appendage is detached from it, the distinction 
between Genus and Species is nothing more than the difference 
between a larger class and a smaller. There is a broader line 
of distinction Detween these two predicables and the other three. 
Differentia, Proprium, and Accidens; between such words as 
animal, or mail, and such words as white, carnivorous, or rtttfonaL 

All nomenclature is connected with some classificfttion : and 
in all classification there are two ideas involved, that of the 
properties or attributes which form the basis of the classification. 
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and that of the things which compose the classes themselves. 
Thus, when animals are divided into birds, beasts, fishes, and 
so forth, we are to consider, with regard to the word Jish for 
example, first, the things comprised in the class (which are 
sharks, lampreys, eels, salmon, 8cc.), and next, th^ qualities 
common to all these things (that'of being cold-blooded, breath¬ 
ing by gills, living in the water, &c.), on account of.which they 
are erected into a class, and which are implied in the mame of 
the class, since any animal, or other object, not possessing all 
thesb qualities, would not be termed a fish. ^ The Aristotelian 
logicians did not overlook this important distinction between 
the two constituent parts which make up the signification of a 
name, the things which it is imposed upon, and the properties 
on account of which it is imposed. They called the former the 
signifcatum materiale of the term, the latter its significatum 
formate; and they sometimes said that it denoted the one, and 
connoted the other. The word man denotes John, Thomas, and 
all other men; it connotes rationality, the human form, and 
whatever other may be the qualities which the name -imports, 
and in the absence of which it would be withheld. The word 
%vhite connotes the property of whiteness; it denotes snow, 
silver, milk, and all other things which, in consequence of their 
possessing that property, we term white. 

Now, idthough all names which denote classes of things (and 
such are all the predicables) signify both the class itsdf, and 
the attributes which constitute it a class ; or, to speak techni¬ 
cally, denote the class, and connote the attributes;—there is this 
difference, that in the case of Genus and Species the idea of the 
class itself is the leading idea; in the other three predicables, it 
is the idea of the attribute. When we hear the word man, our 
attention is directed, first to the object, and from that to the 
qualities which are implied in the name, and but for which it 
would not have received the name; when, on the contrary, we 
hear the words rational, or white, the quality of rationality or 
whiteness is the first idea which is suggested to the imagina¬ 
tion, and the idea of the white or rational thing is. merely 
secondary. So perfectly is the idea of the quality here the 
leading idea, that adjectives are frequently described to be the 
names of qualities, which, in reality, they are not; all names of 
qualities, as goodness for example, being substantives. Adjec¬ 
tives are names of things, considered as having qualities; but in 
which, the quality^b^ing fixed, and the things variable, the idea 
of the ^%pty predominates over that of the thing. 

It remains to show in what manner the three adjective pre- 
^cables, Differential/ Proprium, and Accidens; are distinguished 
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from one another; how we are to decide whether any name, in 
which the idea connoted; that of the attribute, is the principal 
idea, should be considered as a Differentia, a Proprium, or an 
Accidens, of a given class. We say a class, because we do not 
consider the first two of these terms to be applicable to an 
individual.. 

Now here,, as it appears to us, the definitions of the school¬ 
men are precise, and their classification perfect. The attributes, 
according to them, might be either , 

1. Essential, and then the term connoting it was a Differentia; 
2, Accidental, but necessary, and then the term connoting it 
was a Proprium; or 3. Accidental and not necessary, and tlien 
the tenfa connoting it was an Accidens. 

To render this massification intelligible, it is necessary that 
we should explain what was here meant by essential and acci* 
dental, necessary and contingent, 

1* By the essence, and the essential properties, of a class, 
were meant the properties which, as we have already explained, 
are implied in its name, or, to use the technical expression, con~ 
noted by it. The essence of the class man consists, according 
to this definition, of life, the power of voluntary motion, 
rationality, and the human form. There are many other proper¬ 
ties which are both common to all mankind, and peculiar to 
them, but they are not essential, because, if a race were dis¬ 
covered destitute of these properties, they would yet, according 
to the established meaning of the word man, be called men, if 
they possessed the other attributes which we have named. All 
this is plainly implied, though not clearly expressed, in the 
scholastic definition of essence. All properties, says the defi¬ 
nition, are of the essence of man, without which man can neither 
be, nor be conceived to be ; that is, without which, an object, 
whatever may be its other properties, will not be called man. 

It is obvious, that, as classification is arbitrary, and nomen¬ 
clature equally so, the word man might, if we had so chosen, 
have implied any other properties, instead of these. What 
should or should not be essential properties of man, depended 
upon the will of those who framed the class, and imposed the 
name. But the convenience of framing such a class, and giving 
it a common name, has been so obvious, that all mankind have 
concurred in the classification; and so long as we profess to 
adhere to the established nomenclature, it does not depend 
upon us what shall be the essential properties of the class, 
because it does not belong to lis, but to the usage .of language, 
to fix what is implied in the name. 

Every property which was of the essence of a species, every 

VOL. IX,—W. K, M 
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property implied iti the name of a species, might be termed, 
according to the schoolmen, a Differentia of that species. But 
there was this further distinction, that, as some of the properties 
which were common to the species, and implied in its name, 
might also be common to some larger class or Genus, including 
the species, and might be implied in the name of that likewise, 
these properties ssere said to constitute a Generic Difference, with 
respect to the species, while the remainder of its essential 
prope^ies, which were implied in the name of the species but 
not implied in that of the genus, and which served conse<][uently 
to distinguish the given species from other species of the same 
genus, were termed ite Specific Difference. Of the four proper¬ 
ties above enumerated as essential to the class man,— life, and 
, the power of voluntary motion, are implied, not only in Uie name 
' of that class, but intne name of the superior genus, animai, and 
are therefore termed the Differentia Generica of man, while 
rationality and the human figure, not being implied in the word 
animal, serve to distinguish the species man from the other 
species of that genus, and are called its Differentia Specifica. 

2. All properties or attributes which were possessed by the 
thing, but not implied in the name, and were therefore exclud¬ 
ed front the rank of essential properties, were called accidental 
properties of the class, and were said to be predicated of it by 
accident, Kara because it was only by accident 

that tliey were true of the whole class, not having been in any 
degree taken into account when the class was framed, and the 
objects which were to be comprised in it parcelled out. 

Accidental properties were further subdivided into those which 
were necessai'y and those which were not necessary ; which were, 
as it is otherwise expressed, contingent. The first kind of pro¬ 
perty (or rather the name which connotes it) was called Pro- 
prium, the second Accidens. We shall endeavour to explain 
this remaining distinction without reference to our author’s 
strange misunderstanding of the meaning of the word necemtmf, 
as applied to a property or a proposition. 

Of the properties of a class, there are some which, as we 
have before seen, are implied in its name, and these are called 
its €ft$enlial properties ; but there are some also, which, although 
not implied in the name of the species, are capable of being 
demQOStratively deduced from those which are : and these were 
the properties ito which the followers of Aristotle applied the 
natne Propriuin^ l%us the property of being bound^ by three 
^ implied in the nafiie of the class Triangle, and 
is one of its essential properties : the property of having the 
IMdn of iU angles equal to two right angles may be shown, by 
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demonstration, to follow from this essential property, but is not 
itself an essential jproperty, not being implied in tho name; 
for, if we were to discover that Euclid's demonstration is incor¬ 
rect, and that the two properties are not co-extensive, the name 
would certainly follow the former property, not the latter. 
Being an accidental property, therefore, and yet a necessary 
property, because the supposition of its being taken away, while 
the essential properties of a triangle remain, “ implicat mani- 
festam contradictioneni,'’* it is termed a Proprium. All -other 
accidental properties are called simply by tlie name of Accidens, 
All the five Predicables, with their distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics, may be exhibited in a Synoptic Table of the following 
form:— 

PHEDiCAnLEs, or Genkral Te rtvis ^ cflpaft/c of being 

predicated of a Class. 


'I'he name of The name of Any proiterty implied Any pr<^erty belonging' tx> 

the class itself. any larger class in the name of the class, the class, but not iraphed 

SrBc;£8. which includes it, DjKFicitEivTiA. iii iu name. 

OnNUS. 

Jmphcil like- Implied in the' ^ A. 5.' 

wise in the name uf Uic Cajiablc of Net capable 

name of liie given class, lieingdeduced of being su 

larger class, butnotintliat bydemonstra- dedui'cd, 

iicnciic Dlf- of the larger tion from AccioBhre. 
fetence. class, g|f>ccj/lc someproperty 

D\ffirenct. implied in tlie 

name of the 
class, 

Proprium. 

When thus expressed, the Aristotelian classification of general 
terms has, at least, the advantage of being intelligible.+ It 
is also evident, that the classification is complete; that it com¬ 
prehends every thing which can be truly predicated of a class. It 
does not belong to this place to afford any illustrations or proofs 
of its vast utility, especially in all questions relating to the 
original foundation of human knowledge, and the different kinds 
of evidence on which it rests. But we may have occasion here¬ 
after, in touching upon that more extensive subject, to follow 
out some of the above Qbserwtions to their ulterior consequences: 


* Crackaalhorp, lib. i. cap. 6. 

t Tlie above account of the last three Predicablcs has been chiefly drawn 
from Du IVieu, Crackanfthorp, Bur^rsdicius, and other eminent ex¬ 
pounders of the Aristotelian logic. There is not one thought in the text 
whicli was not adopted, with or*without additional devSopment, from 
those excellent writers, except the definition which has been given of 
essences and essential properties. And although, uU this point, their 
definition la not the same with that in the text, it manifestly leads to it. 
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and, in the mean time, it may be sufficient, as a protection 
against the accusation of elaborate trifling, to observe, that to 
point out, and mahe plain and intelligible, distinctions which 
realfy exist, whether it be attended with immediate practical 
consequences or not, at least conduces always to the clearness 
of our ideas. 

We shall not here set forth the manner in which the unfor¬ 
tunate confusion, in our author's mind, between the words 
necessary and universal, has vitiated a great part of what he has 
said on the subject of Propositions. But there is one point 
remaining---a point of very great importance—on which we think 
that Dr, Whately has profited little by the discoveries of 
modern metaphysicians; it is the subject of Definition. 

' A Nominal Definition,* says he, ^ (such as are (hose usually found 
in a dictionary of one's own language) explains only the meaning of 
the term, by giving some equivalent expression, which may happen to 
be better known. Thus you might define a '‘Term,” that which 
forms one of the extremes or boundaries of a proposition j and a " Prc- 
dicable," that which may be predicated j " decalogue,” ten command¬ 
ments; "telescope,”-an instrument for viewing distant objects, &c. 
A Real Definition is one which explains and unfolds the nature of the 
thing ; and each of these kinds of definition is either accidental or 
essential. An essential Definition assigns (or lays down) the constituent 
j>arts of the essence (or nature). An accidental definition (which is 
commonly ctdled a description) assigns the circumstances belonging to 
the essence, viz. Properties and Accidents (e. g. causes, effects, Ac.) 
thus, " man’* may be described as " an animal that uses fire to dress 
his food, &c.*’ *—p, 7], 

We do not intend to comment upon the obscurity and con¬ 
fusion of the latter part of this passage, occasioned by the 
unhappy imperfection of our author’s explanation of the pre- 
dicables; but to observe, that the distinction between nominal 
and real definitions, between definitions of words and what are 
called definitions of things, although conformable to the ideas 
of most of the Aristotelian logicians, cannot, as it appears to 
us, be maintained. We apprehend that no definition is ever 
intended to " explain and unfold the nature of the thing.” It 
is some confirmation of our opinion, that none of those writers 
who have thought that there were definKions of things, have 
ever suepeeded in discovering any criterion by which the defi¬ 
nition of a thing can be distinguished from any other propo¬ 
sition relating to the thing. The definition, they say, unfmds 
the nature of the thing: but no definition can unfold its whole 
nature; and every proposition in which any quality whatever is 
predicated of the thing, unfolds some part of its nature. The 
true state of the case we take to be this:—All definitions are of 
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names, and of names only : but, in some definitions, it is clearly 
apparent, that nothing is intended except to explain the mean¬ 
ing of the word; while, in others, besides explaining the mean¬ 
ing of the word, it is intended to be implied that there exists a 
thing corresponding to the word. Whether this be or be not 
implied in any given case, cannot be collected from the mere 
form of the expression. "A centaur is an animal with the 
upper parts of a man and the lower parts of a horseand A 
triangle is a rectilineal figure with three sides,” are, in form, 
expressions precisely similar; although in the formef it is 
not implied that any thing, conformable to the term, really 
exists, while in the latter it is; as may be seen by substituting, 
in both definitions, the word means for zs. In the first expres¬ 
sion, " a centaur means an animal,” &c., the sense would remain 
unchanged: in the second, “ a triangle means,” &c. the mean¬ 
ing would be altered, since it would be obviously impossible to 
deduce any of the truths of geometry from a proposition expres¬ 
sive only of the manner in which we intend to employ a par¬ 
ticular sign. 

There are, therefore, expressions, commonly passing for defi¬ 
nitions, which include in themselves more than the mere expla¬ 
nation of the meaning of a term. But it is not correct to call 
an expression of this sort a peculiar kind of definition. Its 
difference from the other kind consists in this, that it is not a 
definition, but a definition and something more. The definition 
above given of a triangle, obviously comprises, not one, but two 
propositions, perfectly distinguishable : the one is, '‘There may 
exist a figure bounded by three straight lines the other, "and 
this figure may be termed a triangle.” The former of these 
propositions is not a definition at all; the latter is a mere 
nominal definition, or explanation of the use and application of 
a term. The first is susceptible of truth or falsehood, and may 
therefore be made the foundation of a train of reasoning : the 
latter can neither be true nor false; the only character it is 
susceptible of is that of conformity or disconformity to the 
ordinary usage of language. 

We nave much to say, likewise, on Dr. Whately’s Essential 
and Accidental DeQnitions, his Separable and Inseparable 
Accidents, &.c. But we have said enough, perhaps more than 
enough, in the tone of criticism, upon his Synthetical Compen¬ 
dium. In our examination of the remainder of his work, we 
shall have the less invidious office of displaying merits rather 
than of detecting faults. 

The latter halt of the volume consists of a Treatise on Fal- 
Uom, and a Dissertation on the Province of Reasoning. 
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The subject of Fallacies has not been disregarded by logical 
writers. In most treatises of logic, a chapter has been devoted 
to the enumeration and classification of them. But logicians 
have not, hitherto^ elicited much that is recondite or valuable 
on this subject. They seem to have exhausted the whole vigour 
of their intellects in laying down principles and rulesj by the 
application of which a mllacy, if any exist in an argument, may 
be detected; and to have expended little philosophy in devising 
the means of distinguishing what kind of fallacy it was, in what 
cases sflch a fallacy was most to be apprehendedi and by what 
previous habits the mind might be, i;vith the greatest probable 
efficacy, protected against its approach. Perceiving clearly, in 
this division of the subject, the ineptitude of Aldrich, whose 
deficiencies, however, in this instance are no greater than those 
of much abler writers, Dr. Whately has left the beaten track 
of his predecessors, and applied his own powers of thought to 
the task of describing, characterizing, and classing, fallacies. 

The reader who should expect to find, in this excellent dis¬ 
sertation, a dry catalogue of names or a string of technical 
definitions, would be most agreeably disappoint in its perusal. 
It abounds with apt examples and illustrations drawn from 
almost all the most interesting subjects in the range of human 
knowledge, and is interspersed with many just and acute ob¬ 
servations on the errors of controversialists, the mental habits 
by which the liability to be deceived by fallacies is heightened 
or decreased, and the general regulation of the intellectual 
faculties. 

From the examples here given of fallacious arguments, much 
instruction may be derived of a nature not strictly logical; 
since the refutation of a sophism, be it in what science it may, 
is in itself a good, indepeuaently of its use as an exercise, to 
fit the mind for detecting and avoiding others. In the Preface 
to his Elements of Rhetoric, lately published. Dr. Whately 
complains that some have blamed liim for availing himself of 
these examples as a vehicle for opinions of his own, in which 
the persons by whom lie is thus criticized do not concur. We 
know not who are the persons thus alluded to, but the objec¬ 
tion, by whomsoever made, is (as it seems^to us) extremely un¬ 
reasonable. If logic be of use for the establishment of any 
truths, they must be truths which need establi-shment—truths 
which there is at least a chance that some of those to whom 
they are presented may not immediately admit. For the settle¬ 
ment of a dispute, it is a necessary condition that the dispute 
should exist, or at least be capable of - existing. There Is little 
use in trying an argument by logical rules when it is sufficiently 
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clear already whether it be valid : and, in point of fact, we are 
firmly perauaided, that the extremely familiar and obvious 
arguments by which logical writers have in general illustrated 
the doctrine of the syllogism, have contributed notr a little to 
the low estimation in which the science is commonly held by 
superficial persons, who, finding that from the beginning to the 
end of a work professing to deliver the Art of Reasoning, that 
art is never once employed to establish a single truth of which 
any man could doubt, or refute one sophism by which he,could 
for an instant be deceived, had some colour for representing 
logic as a mere nomenclature, and applying to it what was 
wittily said of a sister science, that 

’ " I— . . AU a rbetorioian's rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools.” 

In adopting, however, the more judicious course, of illus¬ 
trating the principles of logic by means of arguments of which 
the soundness or fallacy could not so readily be perceived 
without the aid of those principles, the teacher of that science 
exposes himself to another danger, from which we cannot say 
that, in our opinion. Dr. Whately has always been quite suc¬ 
cessful in guarding himself. It has been already remarked, 
that the most unerring skill in the application of logical rules 
will not protect the reasoner from false conclusions if his 
premises are unsound. Now, although his error, when it pro¬ 
ceeds from such a cause, is in no wise imputable to logic, its 
apparent absurdity is not a little heightened by the scientific 
apparatus with which he has so cautiously protected himself 
from falling into any conclusion but that to which his false 
premises legitimately lead. So likewise if, in order to refute 
opponents, a logician permits himself to fill up a suppressed 
link of their argument with a proposition whicJi they allow to 
be false, when one which they affirm to be true would equally 
have sufficed to support their conclusion, and by this method 
gains an easy victory over an argument which was never main¬ 
tained—the adversary, being perhaps ignorant of logic, and 
thinking himself logically confuted when his*rea8on tells him 
that he is not substantially so, is likely enough to conclude that 
the rules of logic affqtd no criterion whatever of the validity of 
an argument. Thus Dr. Whately says, 

' If a man expatiates on the distress of the country, and thence 
argues that the government is tyrannical, we must suppose him to 
assume etiher that every distressed country is under a tyranny,” 
which is a manifest falsehood,•or merely that “ every country under 
a tyranny is distresset!,’’ which, however true, proves nothing, the 
middle term lieing undistributed.'—p. 137. 
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With submission, we would observe, that the supposed rea- 
soner need not maintain either the false proposition, or that 
which does not prove the conclusion; he might assume, not 
that “ every distressed country is under a tyranny,” but that 
every country which is blessed with a fertile soil, rich mineral 
productions, a situation highly favourable to commerce, and an 
orderly, intejligent, and industrious, population, may, if it be 
distressed, impute its miseries to the tyranny, or, at least, to 
the yices, of its government. And ximight be, that the circum¬ 
stances of the country in question were in accordance with the 
abqve hypothesis. Dr. Wnately has therefore, with much os¬ 
tentation of logic, failed in his attempt to refute this argument: 
which, indeed, like many other arguments in which the pre¬ 
mises only are disputable, and not the justness of the illation, 
may or may not be a sophism according to circumstances, and 
consequently does not admit of any general refutation. We 
are sure that our author cannot justly impute so flagrant an 
abuse of logical principles to Mr. Bentham, upon whose Book 
of Fallacies he is somewhat unnecessarily severe [p. 194, note.] 
We mention these things merely because we think it right 
to shew that they have not escaped our observation. We 
should deserve contempt if such faults as these, in matters 
only incidental to the main subject, could affect our estimation 
of the work as a scientific treatise, or even materially alter our 
feelings towards the author. For the man who labours, whether 
from superstition or self-interest, to keep back the progress of 
the human mind, we reckon it no apology that the evil which 
he does he is besotted enough to mistake for good : but every 
one who is really and efficiently engaged in enlightening man¬ 
kind, we regard, howsoever we may dissent from some of his 
views, as a confederate and brother in arms, a fellow labourer 
in the same great cause with ourselves. If our advances are 
not met with equal cordiality, that does not affect our duty; 
the admirable purpose of this volume, and the immense good 
which it is effecting, would be a sufficient atonement for twenty 
times the number of trespasses against candour and the rules 
of fair and honourable controversy, which can be discovered in 
it. The number of bigots and knaves in the world is not so 
small, nor the friends of improvement so numerous, that any 
portion of the indignation due to the first can, with any justice, 
be.diverted to the second. 

The Dissertation on the Province of Reasoning exhibits a 
greater reach of thought, and power of original investigation, 
than is shewn in any other part of the volume. It is divided 
into five chapters, 1st, On Induction, 2nd, On the Discovery 
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of Truth. 3rd, On Inference and Proof. 4th, On Verbal and 
Real Questions. 5th, On Realism. 

In the chapter on Induction, it is the chief object of our 
author to prove that induction is not, as it seems to be gene^ 
rally considered, a distinct kind of argument from the syllogism. 

' This mistake,’ he observes, ‘ seems chiefly to have arisen from a 
vagueness in the use of the word induction, which is sometimes 
employed to designate the process of investigation, and of collecting 
facts i sometimes the deducing an inference from those facts. The 
former of these processes (i. e. that of observation and experiment) 
is undoubtedly distinct from that which takes place in the Syllogism; 
but then it is not a process of argument; the latter, again, is an 
aigumentative process j but then it is, like all other arguments, 
capable of being Syllogisticaliy expressed.’—p. 208. 

* In the process of reasoning,’ he continues, * by which we deduce, 
from our observation of certain known cases, an inference with 
respect to unknown ones, we are employing a syllogism in Barbara 
with the major • Premiss suppressed ; that being always substantially 
the same, as it asserts, that what belongs to the individual or indi¬ 
viduals we have examined, belongs to the whole class under which 
they come e. g. from an examination of the history of several 
tyrannies, and finding that each of them was of short duration, we 
conclude, that ** the same is likely to be the case with all tyrannies j” 
the suppressed major Premiss being easily supplied by the hearer j viz. 
** that what belongs to the tyrannies in question is likely to belong 
to all.” ’ 

This is a just, and, so far as we are aware, an original 
remark; and its consequences are extremely important. Deli¬ 
berate consideration does not indeed shew it to be so complete 
an answer as it at first appears^ to those writers who set up 
Induction in opposition to Syllogism ; for if this were the only 
reply that could be made to them, they might with justice 
allege, that although, in the inductive process, the only part 
which can be correctly termed reasoning is syllogistic, that 
part is, however, extremely simple and obvious, the inductive 
syllogism being one and the same in all cases; and that in a 
case of vitious induction, it is not in this step of the process 
that the mistake ever lies. The importance, therefore, of Dr. 
Whately’s observation consists rather in the more clear con¬ 
ception which it gives of the nature of Induction itself: in con- 

* “ Not the minor, as Aldrich represents it. The instance he gives will 
sufficiently prove this—* This, and that, and the other magnet attract iron } 
therefore so do all.’ If this werg, as he asserts, an enthymeme whose 
minor is suppressed, the only premiss which we could supply to fill it up 
would be, ‘ All magnets are this, that, and the other,’ which is manifestly 
false.*'— mtc. 
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firmation of which> it may be atateil^ that thia one remark would 
have sufficed to correct the'erroneous notion which the ancients 
had of induction, and to which Lord Bacon justly ascribes the 

C s errors they qpmmitted in the investigation of nature, 
y in fact mistook altogether the inductive syllogisraj com¬ 
pleting it W the addition of a minor, instead of a ma^or ; as is 
shown by Dr. Whately in the note to the above passage. 

The oojedt of the next chapter, on the Discovery of Truth, 
is to inquiroi how far reasoning, that is, syllogism, affords the 
mmns by which any new truths are brought to light. The 
author was incited to this inquiry by the frequency of the 
accusation against logic, that it is wholly unserviceable in the 
invesUgation of truth : he refutes this imputation most trium- 
- phantly, and his ideas on the entire subject are philosophical 
and just. * He says, that it is true, reasoning does not enable us 
to discover truths which were not implied and contained in any 
thing previously known; but that many truths, virtually involved 
in propositions which we have already assented to, might prac- 
ticmly, unless elicited by a process oi reasoning, have remained 
for ever as completely unknown, as if they did not result from 
the knowledge we previously possessed. Of this fact, the 
vrhole science of mathematics is a perpetual proof. All geo¬ 
metry is in reality implied in the axioms and definitions, and all 
mechanics in the three laws of motion, and that of the compo¬ 
sition and resolution of forces ; but if it had not been for the 
ratiocinative process by which we compel these elementary 
truths to bring forth the fruit which is in them, they would 
have remained for ever barren ; mankind would, it is true, in a 
certain sense, have possessed these magnificent sciences, but 
no otherwise than as the ore in an undiscovered mine is pos¬ 
sessed by the owner of the ground wherein it lies. 

Metaphysicians have found it a very difficult problem, to 
explain on philosophical principles this seeming paradox; to 
prove that possible, which experience certifies to be true; that 
mankind may correctly apprehend and fully assent to a general 
proposition, yet. remain forages ignorant of myriads of truths 
which are embodied in it, and which, in fact, are but so many 
particular cases of that which, as a general truth, they have 
long known. We do not think that our author has advanced 
much nearer than his predecessors to ihe solution of the mys¬ 
tery ; but he has illustrated the fact itself most elegantly and 
instructively \ and that person must be fur advanced in this kind 
of knowledge, who cftn read the ehapter without deriving from 
it an important addition to his stock of valuable ideas. 

The same remark applies, though in a less degree, to the two 
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succeeding chapters, on '* Inference and Proof,” and on " Verbal 
and Real Questions.” In the first of these, our author points 
out the distinction between the function of the philosopher, 
and that of the advocate ; of him who combines together pre¬ 
mises with no other view than that of arriving by means of theor 
at some new and useful conclusion, and him whose conclusion 
is given, and who has to seek for premises, by the combination 
of which, he may be enabled to demonstrate that particular con¬ 
clusion and no other. In the next chapter. Dr. Whately defines 
more cleaj-ly and in more precise and logical language than* for¬ 
mer writers, the distinction between what are called Verbal, and 
Real, questions. His remarks on this subject, when once stated, 
apjpear almost too simple to require statement; but the frequency 
with which differences affecting merely the applica^on of a 
word, are mistaken for real diversities of opinion respecting 
matters of fact, and the latter in their turn (for this too is 
no unfrequent case) stigmatized, from a misapprehension of the 
point at issue, as merely verbal disputes, renders the clear 
statement of the distinction, however obvious it may appear, no 
unimportant service. 

Lastly, Dr. Whately enters into an examination of the notion 
of the Realists, that genera and species are real things, having 
an independent existence; that to every general name there 
corresponds an actually existing thing, distinct as well from the 
individuals contained in the class, as from the qualities belong¬ 
ing to these individuals, which were the occasion of their being 
formed into a class. Dr, Whately observes, and his experience 
is borne out by our own, that although few persons, if aiiy, in the 
present day, avow and maintain this doctrine, those who are 
not especially on their guard are perpetually sliding into it 
unawares; and he proceeds with much acuteness to set forth 
several circumstances not previously noticed, which have con¬ 
tributed in no trifling degree to the prevalence of this ertor. 

We have now brought our critical observations on Dr. 
Whately^s work to a close. But we cannot dismiss the subject, 
without expressing a hope that the powers of philosophizing, 
of whicli he has afforded an earnest in this work, may not He 
idle, nor be diverted to any other subject, until he has accom¬ 
plished some part of wliat is stiU wanting to the elucidation of 
this. A large portion of the philosophy of General Terms still 
remains undiscovered ; the philosophical analysis of Predication, 
the explanation of what is the immediate object of belief when 
we assent to a proposition, is yet to be performed : and though 
the important assistance rendered by general language, not only 
in what are termed the exact sciences, but even in the discovery 
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of physical facte, is known and admitted, the nature of the 
means by which it performs this service is a prablem still to a 
great extent unsolved. Let Dr. Whately carry to the investi¬ 
gation of these subjects, the knowledge he possesses of the 
science which he has so usually expounded, together with the 
acquaintance, which he either possesses or might acquire, with 
the discoveries of modern metaphysicians in this held of inquiry, 
and we feel confident that he would produce a work which would 
contribute even more to the advancement of knowledge, and 
entitle him to still higher permanent fame, than th^^excellent 
Treatise, of which we here close our examination. 

•V 


Art. Anatomie ComparSe du Cerveau dans les Quatre Classes 

desAnimaux Vertebres, appliqu^e d la Physiolagie et d la Pathologie 
du Systems Nerveux, Par £. R. A. Serres. A Paris. 

2. Anatomie des Systkmes Nerveux des Animaux d VertSbres appliquce 
d la Physiologic et d la Zoologie ; Ouvrage dont la Partie Physio-- 
logique est faite conjointement avec F, Magendie. Par A. Des¬ 
moulins. A Paris. 

3. The Anatomy of the Brain, with a General View of the Nervous 
System. By G. Spurzheim, ]Vf. D. Translated from the unpub¬ 
lished French MS. by R. Willis. With Eleven Plates. London. 
4to. Highley, Fleet Street. 

4 . An Introduction to the Comparative Anatomy of Animals, compiled 
with constant reference to Physiology, and elucidated by Twenty 
Copper Plates. By C. G. Carus, translated from the German by 
R. T. Gore. London. Longman, Svo. 

J T is not our intention at present to enter into an examination 
of the merits of the works which we have placed at the head 
of this paper. Their reputation is. too well known to all who 
could take any interest in such a criticism^ to render it neces¬ 
sary. The distinguished men to whom we are indebted for 
these valuable productions are universaUy recognized as among 
the most zealous and successful cultivators of anatomical and 
physiological science. Not that these works are, by any means, 
of equal value, nor that each has contributed a like share to 
our stock of knowledge: but each has. in some degree, ad¬ 
vanced the science which he has cultivated; and the ^orks, the 
titles <rf which we have transcribed, and which, severally con¬ 
tain its author’s own account of the result of his labours in his 
respective department, have shed so much light on some parts 
of we animal economy that had hitherto been involved in the 
Repeat obscurity, that the science has assumed a new awect. 
It appears to us that all the facts may be rendered perfectly 
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inteliigiblfe to the general reader, and that they are of a nature 
to interest all who feel any .curiosity about the structure and 
functions of their own frame; that is, about the mechanism by 
which they live, and move, and perceive, and suifer, and enjoy. 

Of all the parts of the animahframe the most curious and 
important, without doubt, is the Nervous System. In the 
hi^er animals this system is extremely complicated. It is a 
long time before the anatomical and physiological student 
obtains a clear and comprehensive conception of that know¬ 
ledge of'dt which is within his reach; to render it in*any 
degree intelligible to the unprofessional reader has been deemed 
liqpeless : and it is certainly very difficult, not because he may 
have no previous knowledge of the subject, but because the 
subject is one which can be properly treated only in a 
demonstrative manner, and properly studied only by examining 
the object itself by means of anatomical preparations. Still, 
however, if we are not mistaken, such an account of the 
matter may be given, as the general reader can understand in a 
good degree, at least so far as to enable him to comprehend the 
facts which have been ascertained relative to the mnctions of 
the system, and to judge of the soundness of the conclusions 
which have been deduced from a comparison of those facts* 
We shall endeavour to put him in possession of both, and with 
this view we shall consider first the structure, and secondly, the 
functions, of the nervous system. The account we are about to 

f ive must be very brief, and, it must be owned, very super- 
cial; but, if we succeed in awakening any attention to the 
subject, it will be easy to find the means of obtaining more 
minute information. 

The nervous tissue consists of a substance which is quite 
peculiar. It is unlike any other constituent part of the animal 
body. Wherever it exists, it is found to exhibit nearly the 
same properties, both physical and chemical. As far as the 
eye can judge of its composition, it appears to consist of two 
substances which are entirely distinct from each other. The 
one is sometimes named, from its colour, cineritious or gray, 
or, from its position, cortical j the other is termed white or 
mcdujlary. The distinguishing character *of the cineritious or 
cortical substance does not consist in its colour, but in its 
consistence. It is essentially pulpy or gelatinous. Its colour 
varies from deep brown to ash-grey. Its consistence is much 
softer than that of the medullary substance. On dessication 
it leaves a much smaller qu^tity of solid residuum. It con¬ 
tains a far greater number of blood-vessels. Anatomists of 
great eminence maintain that it consists entirely of a tissue 
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of Wood vessels; but injections demonstrate that, besides blood 
vessels, there does exist in it a substance of a peculiar nature. 
The correct statement, therefore, is, that an immense number 
of blood-vessels enter into its compoBltion. In the higher 
animals it is foniid in every part of the nervous system, never 
of itself composing a separate portion of it, but invariably 
existing in umon with the white substance. 

The white or medullary substance is of much firmer con- 
sist^ce than the cineritious. The peculiar matter of which it 
is composed is arranged in the form of minute and delicate 
fibres. Fibrousness is its essential character. A violent con¬ 
troversy has been agitated among anatomists relative to its real 
structure in this respect; but the discussion has ended in the 
very general admission that the medullary portion of the ner¬ 
vous system is essentially fibrous. If a mass taken from any 
part of the system, from the brain, for example, be scraped 
with a blunt instrument in the direction of its fibres, the fibres 
become perfectly apparent to the naked eye. By preparing it 
in a certmn manner this structure becomes still more visible, 
by boiling it in oil fg^r example, or by macerating it in the 
diluted nitric or muriatic acids, or by digesting it in alcohol, 
or by freezing it. The effect of all these preparations is the 
same, namely, to harden the fibres, in consequence of which 
their existence and arrangement become more apparent. 

We have already stated, that in the more perfectly organized 
animals every portion of the nervous system which constitutes 
a distinct nervous apparatus, consists of a combination of both 
substances. The pulpy substance alone never forms a distinct 
organ : it is highly probable that the same is true with regard 
to the fibrous; the union of both appears to be necessary to 
constitute an instrument capable of performing a particular 
function. 

In all the more perfect animals the nervous substance is dis¬ 
posed in four dlffefent inodes, so as to form four distinct parts 
Or organs; namely, nerves, ganglia, which may be considered 
as appendages to particular nerves, the spinal cord, and the 
brain. 

A nerve is a cord of a whitish colour,‘ composed of fibres of 
nervous matter enclosed in membranous tubes. These fibres, 
as soon as thw become visible to the naked eye^ are found to 
diflfer In size n*oin that of a hair to the finest fibre of silk. In 
thek'bourne d6wn nerve they divide and subdivide, and 
Unite in the most varied inanner. A number of these 
ffBws ■uniting, form the larger bundle or fascicuhis. The fas- 
efenli divide and unite in a similar manner to the fibres. The 
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aggregation of a multitude of fasciculi constitutes the cord to 
which the term nerve is given. * 

Every nervous fibre is enclosed in a tube composed of delicate 
cellular tissue. This membranous tube is termed the neuri- 
leina: in like manner every fasciculus is enclosed in a distinct 
sheath, composed of the same tissue; and lastly the nervous TOrd 
itself is enveloped in a separate cellular covering. Thus 
there is a distinct membranous tube for containing the nervous 
matter of the fibre, of the fasciculus, and of the cord itself. 
The tube may be entirely separated from the nervous matter, 
and the nervous matter from the tube; the first by maceration 
in ,the solution of an alkali $ the second by maceration in a 
diluted acid, as the muriatic. 

Thus prepared, the structure of a nerve is easily demonstrated; 
it is then seen to be composed of a number of fasciculi, which, 
like those of the muscles, may be divided into fibres more and 
more minute, until at length we arrive at the primitive or ulti¬ 
mate filament. In the opinion, that there is a minimum size, 
beyond which the nervous filaments do not divide, the most 
eminent anatomists are agreed. These filaments do not, like 
blood-vessels, go on dividing and subdividing until from their 
extreme minuteness they can no longer be traced ; but the 
diameter of the smallest, into which the larger can be resolved, 
appears to be quite uniform. According to Fontana, it is about 
twelve times greater than that of the ultimate muscular fila¬ 
ment. With the account of Fontana, that of Prochaska, 
Monroe, and the more late and accurate descriptions of Reil, 
agi*eo in every important particular. The latter anatomist is 
quite positive in stating, that the ultimate nervous filament is 
visible, and agrees with Fontana in representing it as much 
larger than the primitive muscular filament, 

Cianglia ai*e small knots of nervous matter placed along the 
course of particular nerves. They are chiefly, though not ex¬ 
clusively attached to the nerves of the abdomen and thorax. 
They are composed both of clneritious and of medullary matter. 
They differ from nerves in being of a firmer consistence; in 
being enveloped in a denser membrane; in being more copi¬ 
ously supplied with ai;tcries, and hence in possessing a redder 
colour. 

The most eminent anatomists are agreed, that three remark¬ 
able circumstances distinguish tin; nerves that pass through 
ganglia: First, that such nerves are larger when they issue from 
than when they enter the ganglion; that they receive in the organ 
an additional quantity of nervous matter* Secondly, that the 
filaments of the different nerves within the ganglion are merely in 
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juxta-positibn 5 tbat they proceed immediately through It without 
interruption; and are merely twisted together into an irregular 
bundle. Thirdly, that in their passage through the ganglion 
hlanients are given off from the different nerves, which appear 
to unite within the organ, and thus to form new nerves. These 
cireumstances indicate, that ganglia are mechanical contrivances, 
by which an intimate communication is established between all 
the different nerves which enter into these bodies, and which 
are in connection with them, without the different nerves being 
absolutely lost in each other, by a complete blending of their 
Substance. 

The spinal cord and the brain are large central masses of 
nervous matter, with which all the nerves of the body are 
directly or intoectly in communication. Both organs are in¬ 
vested in membranes ; both are composed of a mixture of the 
pulpy, and of the fibrous matter; in both the fibrous structure 
IS peifectly apparent, and in both the fibrous matter greatly 
preponderates* 

One of the most remarkable circumstances connected with 
the structure of the brain is the prodigious quantity of blood 
which is transmitted to it by the arteries. According to the 
calculation of Haller, one fifth of ail the arterial blood of the 
body, is sent directly to the head, although the weight of the 
brain in the human subject is not more than one fortieth part 
of that of the whole body. If, as most anatomists think, this 
estimate be too large, and it be reduced to one tenth, according 
to the calculation of Monroe, still the quantity of blood, which 
even in this case is sent to the brain, greatly exceeds in propor¬ 
tion, that which is sent to any other organ. 

When submitted to examination, the chemical composition 
of the nervous tissue is found to be the same from whatever 
part of the bodjr it be taken. It consists of a peculiar chemical 
compound, unlike any other constituent of the body. It con¬ 
tains a large portion of adipocerous matter $ a small quantity 
of the peculiar animal principle termed osmazome; some albu¬ 
men ; a small portion of phosphorous, and some saline sub¬ 
stances; namely, the phosphates of lime, of soda, and of 
amihonia. It is remarkable, that it appears to contain liUle or 
no al^te. 

Of, its -elementaiy structure, we have already spoken. It 
Consists, as has been stated, of a series of globules, which have 
the same appearance, and are of the same magnitude, as those 
which compose the other primitive tissues. 

ThesO general facta relate only to the nervous system as it is 
(ou^d m the more perfect animals^ It was formerly supposed 
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that there was the same complexity of structure in the lowest, 
as in the highest, animal. It was even imagined, that the 
minutest and the simplest Jjeing possessed every faculty that 
belongs to any.anhn^f perfect degree. A more 

careful examination of nature has shown the incorrectness of 
this opinion. On looking deeper into her plan^ it is found, that 
the progress of the animal frame from its state of greatest 
simplicity to that of its highest complexity is remarkably 
gradual. There is nothing, indeed, more wonderful than the 
strictness with which that progression is graduated. We 'have 
seen, that the structure of the vegetable is much more simple 
th^n that of the animal, and we have shown the reason why the 
organization of the latter must necessarily be more complicated 
than that of the former. We have seen that the animal is dis¬ 
tinguished from the vegetable by the possession of two addi¬ 
tional faculties; namely, those of sensation and of voluntary 
motion; and that the gradual complication of the animal frame 
arises from the more perfect provision which is successively 
made for the move perfect exercise of these functions ; it being a 
general law of the animal economy, that the more extensively 
and perfectly any function is exercised, the more complex the 
apparatus becomes by which it is performed. 

In general, there is a cei’tain relation between the extent and 
perfection of the faculty of motion and that of sensation. As 
we rise successively in the animal scale, we see that any ad¬ 
vancement in the one is accompanied by a proportionate ad¬ 
vancement in the other, although the faculty of motion must be 
considered as less distinctive of animal life, than that of sensa¬ 
tion, because there are examples, where the one appears to be 
enjoyed in high perfection, in which very little of the latter 
can be supposed to exist, as in the lowest orders of the infusoria. 

The first indication of advancement in organization is separa¬ 
tion of structure. In animals placed at the bottom of the scale, 
all the functions they exercise both vegetative and animal, us 
far as it is possible for us to judge, are performed by one uniform 
substance. Gradually the homogeneity of the mass, of which 
the body is composed, ceases, and a distinction of tissue becomes 
visible. One tissue qpuBtitutes the apparatus by wliicli one 
faculty is performed, and another tissue composes the organ by 
which another faculty is performed. This-scfparation of .tissue 
for the purpose of exercising a specific function is first and 
most clearly seen in the apparatus for motion; yet, until we 
ascend a considerable way in tlie animal scale, the simplicity of 
the contrivances for accomplishing motion, whether that which 
relates to the movement of the animal from place to place, or 

vot. ix.*^w. lu if 
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that which relates to a>oveinentB proper to the body iUelf^ are 
truly remarkable. Jii some of the orders of ZoophyteB> loco¬ 
motion seems to be chiefly if not entirely of a passive kind- 
The MedusfiR, for example, the body pf which is almost of the 
same specific,gravity with water, are -moved from place to place 
by the waves. In some instances, the motion communicated 
by the waves is assisted by the influence of the winds, as in 
the holothujria phyrnHs, which appears to sai) on the surface of 
the water. In other orders, this faculty appears to possess 
more of a voluntary character. Some of the polypi, as the 
hydra, perform a progressive motion by alternately fixing the 
head or tail, while the infusoria, which are placed at the very 
bottom of the animal scale, perform varied and complicated 
motions by means which have not been ascertained. In these 
simple beings, tlie movements proper to the body are so simple, 
that they appear to be nearly coincident with those of plants, 
The arms of polypes, when stimulated, retract towards the 
centre of the body In a manner remarkably similar to the mode 
in which the stamina of flowers retract towards the stigma, or 
tlie lateral parts of the dionea muscipula, towards the more 
sensitive centre. The animal blossoms of the Gorgonise, of 
the Sertulariffi, and so on, contract and fold themselves together 
precisely in the manner we observe in the leaves of the mimosa 
sensitiva, and in many flowers which close themselves either 
during day-light, or previously to the coming on of night, or of 
bad weather, The changes perceptible in the forms of the 
infusoria, whose bodies appear to consist of little membranous 
cells, partially filled with lymph, may be supposed to be pro¬ 
duced by the various degrees in which this fluid is collected at 
one or other point of their bodies. The arms of polypes are, 
in fact, tubes, which are filled with fluid, and which expand 
near the body into small cavities. These cavities when con¬ 
tracted, necessarily propel the fluid into the arms, thus pro- 
ducing'their elongation : their retraction, on the contrary, is 
effected by the contraction of the tube, and the consequent 
regurgitation of the fluid into the cavities at its base. 

Such are the simple expedients by which animal motion is 
performed in the lowest orders of beings.^ There is no substance 
disti^ from the common mass of the body by which the func¬ 
tion || exerciflc^. The most careful anatomical investigation of 
that mass has hitlierto failed in detecting in it any thing 
but, ^ perfectly uniform gelatinous substance. Trembly has 
diligently examined with the microscope the common ditch 

S ' Ifpe. Gade has carefully dissected the larger species of the 
edusa&j iiotlui% like muacular or nervous fibres could be 
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detected. Thitt layers of the Medusa ownVa, when powerfully 
magnified} presented notUag but a uniform gelatinous mass. 
This uniformity of composition is found in the greater number 
of zoophytes, in the infusoria, polype, corallia, sponges, medusas, 
and holothuriffi. In the actiniffi,. echini, and asterias, some dis¬ 
tinction of tissue begins to be apparent. A substance which 
may be conceived to form the, organs of motion, and a different 
substance, which may be supposed to be nervous matter, are 
distinguishable. Still, however, as we shall see immediately, 
the true nature of these substances is doubtful, and neither 
muscular nor nervous fibres can be traced with certainty, until 
w,e come to the articulata and the molhtsca. 

Cuvier was the first to remark that a whitish thread-like ring 
surrounds the commencement of the esophagus in the asterias, 
the sipunculi, and some holothuriw. He suspected that these 
threads were nervous filaments. Spix instituted a series of 
galvanic experiments on these animals, which appeared to re¬ 
move all doubt as to the nature of these fibres. As far as inves¬ 
tigation had yet reached, we \verc thus taught to look in this 
class for the first definite existence of the nervous system. More 
recently, Tiedemann has de¬ 
scribed in the asterias, a ner¬ 
vous circle beneath the sto¬ 
mach, whence proceed five 
large, and ten small, nervous 
branches, for the five rays of the 
body [See 1.], which ex¬ 
hibits the under surface of an 
asterias; a shows the nervous 
circle around the mouth j h the 
smaller 5 c the central larger 
nervous branches to the i*ays 
of the body, Spix also found 
on the under surface of the 
ganglia arranged around the 
sevei'al nervous threads radiated to the other parts of the body. 
Tiedemann, however, has lately endeavoured to show that the 
fibres in question are notof a nervous, but of a tciuliiipus nature; 
and Cuvier, in first describing these parts in the asterias, men¬ 
tioned their tendinous appearance, and intimated his doubts of 
their nervous character. 

If the filaments in question shall ultimately appear really to 
consist of nervous matter, the first appearance of the nervous 
system will be found precisely in the situation in which the 
physiologist might expect it to be placed. In Zoophytes, the 
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most important part of their organization consists of a cavity 
placed in the middle of the body, which performs the different 
functions of the stomach, the heart, and the sexual organs of 
the higher animals. Now the fibres in question constitute 
a circle, which is placed around this central cavity, and from 
which branches radiate to supply all the parts of the body, 
When nervous fibres become distinctly visible, and indicate un¬ 
equivocally their true nature, it is certain that the arrangement, 
which, actually exists is precisely similar to this. A nervous 
circle placed arouud the commencement of the esophagus con¬ 
stitutes the most uniform, and the most important, part of the 
nervous system in the whole of the first division of the animal 
kingdom, that is, in all intervertebral animals. 

The form of the nervous system, then, when it first becomes 
visible, may be considered as a circle of nervous mutter placed 
around the more important organs, from which filaments proceed 
to be distributed to these, and to all parts of the body, 1. 

«.] This, therefore, may be considered as the primitive type 
of the nervous system. In the further development of this fun¬ 
damental type, the primitive form is not lost, but it is modified 
according to the diversity of the general organization of the 
animal. Thus in the articulata the class above the zoophytes, 
the most essential portion of the nervous system still retains 
the primitive form, if we except the lowest of its genera, such 
as the hydatids and tcenla, in which the transition to the class of 
zoophy tes is so complete, that they can scarcely be said to possess 
a proper nervous system distinct from the common mass of the 
body. But, with these exceptions in the articulata, the jointed 
form of the body, which constitutes the character of the class, 
is accompanied by a multiplication of the nervous rings ; these 
continue to surround the alimentary canal; a ganglion is added 
to each ring, and all the ganglia are connected together in a con¬ 
tinued cliain.-^^. 2. 

fig^ 2 . 



In the leech the body is composed of several segments ; each 
segment appears to be a repetition of that which precedes it; 
each segment possesses a separate intestinal expansion, or 
stomach ; a separate set of vessels; separate respiratory biigs^ 
and separate sexual organs. On this account each segment of 
the body may be almost regarded as a separate individual. In 
conformity with this structure, each segment possesses a separate 
nervous ganglion, with its nervous circle. On the dorsal surface 
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of the body, immediately above the superior extremity of the 
esophagus, there is a small ganglion, consisting of two lobes, 
which gives off nerves to the surrounding parts. This is con¬ 
sidered analogous to the brain of the higher animals, and is 
termed the cerebral ganglion. Beneath the cerebral there is 
another ganglion of a roundish figure, which is connected with 
the former by a nervous circle that surrounds the esophagus. 
Each succeeding nervous circle is precisely similar to the first. 
The ganglia which compose the series consist of about twenty 
in number, and they are connected with each other by m«ans of 
a double nervous cord [fig* 3,]. «, the cavity of the mouth 

opened; A, cavity of the pharynx; c, cerebral ganglion above 
it; gy gy gy gy chaiii of ganglia. 

fig- 3. 



In the earth-worm (lumbriens terrestris) the esophagus is 
embraced by a similar nervous circle, composed of a central 
ganglion, consisting of two lobes, and of a ganglion below it, 
consisting of a single lobe. From tlie inferior ganglion pro¬ 
ceeds a nervous cord, which is no longer double, l>iit single : it 
extends along the abdominal surface of tlie whole body, without 
actually forming any distinct ganglia, 4. 

but merely swelling a little from space 
to space; two pairs of nerves uni¬ 
formly proceed from each swelling, 
whilst, on the contrary, each inter¬ 
mediate smaller part gives off one 
pair only—4. 

This is the first advancement in structure, and it is remark¬ 
ably curious, from the ease with which the transition is made 
to the organization of the higher animals. In the consolidation 
into one, of the two fibres connecting the cliain of ganglia, and 
in the less distinct separation of the ganglia themselves, there 
is an obvious approximation to the form of the sjnnal cord of 
the superior animals. 

In the Crustacea, the body is in every respect more perfectly 
organized than in the preceding classes. I'he. structure of the 
nervous system advances proportionally. This class of animals 
is particularly distinguished for thepossession of separate nerves, 
appropriated to the different senses. In the craw-fish, forex- 
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ample, the cerebral gapgU<m is divided into four Ipbes, 
which arise four large nervee^ the optic, the m^tory, apd the 
olfactory, together with those of the antetuiae ^fig* 5.j. the 
esophagus i o, the cerebral ganglion giving off its ne^cs on each 
side; c, the- nerVpua collar or circle of the neck with a pair o 
nerves arlslhtf from each side 5 the remaining eleven ganglia 
are designated by figures. 



In,Insects, infinitely diversified as their various genera are, 
the type of the nervous system remainsi essentially the same 
tliroiighout the whole class, and is similar to that of worms. 
It still consists of a chain of ganglia; but these ganglia are 
larger and fewer in number, indicating a greater concentration 
of the nervous system. It is remarkable, however, that this 
advaucemeut in organization is the ultimate result of the several 
metamorphoses which the animal undergoes ; it is found only 
in the perfect insect; in the state of laf^a, the nervous system 
in general coincides altogether with that of worms. 

In the mollusca, the class above the articulata, which in some 
respects and in some of the genera indicate a higher organization, 
the nervous system is still more concentrated. The most essential 
portion of it still consists of a nervous circle, surrounding the 
commencement of the alimentary canal: but this nervous circle 
is larger; the cerebral ganglion is more developed, and its 
supeiior surface exhibits evident longitudinal stnte, thus ap¬ 
proximating it more nearly to a true brain. All these circum¬ 
stances are well seen in the nervous system of the seplee, in 
which the concentration is obviously much greater than in any 
of the preceding Classes. It is very remarkable too, that these 
anin 1 ai^ afford the first rudiments we find of a true skeleton. 
This rudimentary skeleton consists not of amosseous, but of a car- 
tilaginou%,tisBU 6 « It performs the primary and fundamental office 
of a skeli^o, that of ^ffi)rding a protection to the delicate central 
nervous masses. It appears under the form of a cartilaginous 
ring, which surromuls the nervous circle, and completely pro¬ 
tects k }: it, also receives and prefects the cerebrm ganglion, 
which is placed in a grooved depression on its internal surfece ; 
the esophagus passes thcop^ its ceptre, and the cartil^e itself 
is pierced in several points ior the transmission of nerves from 
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the nervous circle.*—6 
represents the cartilage of the 
head with the cerebral g^n* 
glion i a, thecetebralganguon; 

-6, nervous collar around the 

tions ; /, the eye; A, nerves of the viscera and cloak j A, little 
auditory sac, with the auditory nerve; t, the cavity for the 
labyrinth in the cartilage of the head ; I, »i, the orbits. * 

Such are some of the most remarkable characters which dis¬ 
tinguish the nervous system of intervertebral animals. Many 
attempts have been made to establish the true relation between 
the nervous system in this great division of the animal king¬ 
dom, and that of vertebral animals. Among the various sug¬ 
gestions on this point is that of Ackermann and Reil, who 
viewed the nervous system of the articulata as corresponding to 
the sympathetic system of vertebral animals. Walther com¬ 
pared it in the articulata to the spinal nerves, and in the 
inollusea to the par vagum. The most generally received 
opinion is that supported by the authority of Meckel, Cuvier, 
Blumenbach, Gall, and Spurzheim, who compare it in the arti¬ 
culata to the cerebro-spinal cord of vertebral animals. Gall 
and Spurzheim have eifaeavoured to establish the correctness 
of this view, by professing to demonstrate that the spinal cord 
of the superior animals actually consists of a series of ganglia, 
with intermediate contractions, a structure fully developed in 
the articulata. Rudolph!, in confirmation of the same opinion, 
notices the fact, to which we have already adverted, that in 
the Crustacea, in insects, and in the mollusca, we find nerves 
of sense arising from the cerebral ganglia which by no means 
accords with the character of the sympathetic system. 

There is an obvious and striking character by which the ner- 
vo\is system in the highest class is distinguished from that of 
all the tribes of animals below it, namely, the great degree of 
concentration which it experiences. In all th^ animals which 
belong to this class, the nervous system is invariably formed 
into two great masses, termed the spinal cord and the brain. 
These central masses are uniformly separated from all the other 
viscera of the body, and are included in distinct coverings. 
The coverings themselves are either membranous, cartilaginous, 
or bony; often the whole are combined. The covering which 
invests the brain is termed ^he cranium; that Which encloses 
the spinal cord is called the vertebrfe. The vertejttreft taken to¬ 
gether form an extended column. With this column ie con¬ 
nected a general conformation of the body in all the tribes of 
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animals that possess it, so perfectly analogous and so highly 
important, that it affords a character by which to divide the 
whole animal kingdom into two great classes, the animals which 
possess it being termed vertebral, and those which are destitute 
of it being called intervertebral. The peculiarities of organi¬ 
zation uniformly connected with a vertebral column relate to 
the two great functions which have been assigned as peculiar to 
animals; those of sensation and of voluntary motion. In all 
the animals which possess this chain of bones, there is found a 
certain degree of similarity in the structure of all the organs of 
sensation and of voluntary motion 5 and the reason of this 
analogy is, that the vertebral column and the cranium afford an 
envelop to the central masses of the nervous system, by which 
this delicate substance is protected, at the same time that they 
furnish a strong support to the muscular system, by means of 
w^hich the nmscles are enabled to perform their proper actions. 

The possession of a spinal cord is invariably combined with the 
possession of a nervous mass, termed the brain. In like manner 
a vertebral column, and a head properly so called, are uniformly 
found in conjunction, because these osseous envelops form the 
walls of the two cavities which contain these central portions 
<»f the nervous system, and which protect their tender substance. 

Among vertebral animals, those which indicate in the general 
conformation of the body the most simple structure are lishes. 
Fishes are therefore placed at the bottom of the class of the 
vcrtebratie. Rising by a great advancement in organization 
above the mollusca, they possess almost every important organ 
and function Avith Avhieh the highest animals are endowed : but 
several of these are still so simple and rudimentary, that the 
general structure of their body may be considered as the least 
perfect of their class. In like manner their nervous system is 
t he most simple, that is, it contains the feAvest parts, and the 
structure of these is the least complicated. It consists of a 
spinal cord, of a brain properly so called, and of filaments of 
nervous matter, constituting nerves, in communication with both. 
In this enumeration are contained all the elements which are 
found in the organization of the nervous system of the most 
perfect ariimals. The spinal cord extends the whole length of 
the ver^bral canal. It is of pretty uniform bulk until it reaches 
the firr^ where it begins gnidually to diminish. It con¬ 

sists of an-iibdouiinal and of-a dorsal surface. On its ^dorsal 
surface iS obs^ft^ble a furroAV, Avhich enters deeply into the 
substance of tbe cord, and is said to divide it into„ two equal 
portions, termed its lateral fasciculi A.]. These corres¬ 

pond, as we shall see immediately, to the restifonn cords of the 

higher animalB, 
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The spinal covd in all fish enlarges considerably, and for some 
extent at its summit. The space comprehended fcy this enlarge¬ 
ment is bounded posteriorly by the insertion of the eighth pair 
of nerves f/f^, 7* viii.], and anteriorly by the insertion of the fifth 
[fig* 7* Vj. It is termed the lobe of the fourth ventricle [^ 5 '. 7* 

M* 7. 



C.] j it corresponds to the medulla oblongata of the higher animals. 

In all fish the spinal cord is hollow, and it remains hollow 
during the whole period of life. The calibre of its canal diifers 
considerably in different fish. In all it is obliterated after death 
by the colhvpse of its walls, which are always found contiguous 
to each other. 

In all fish the spinal cord is remarkably small. Tiedemaim 
states, that he has examined it with care in fish which weigh 
one huridred and fifty pounds; he found that it eqiialled scarcely 
the sixth part of the spinal (Sard of a human adult. - Yet, small 
as it is in absolute bulk, it is very large, comparetVto the mag¬ 
nitude of the brain. There is a. certain relation between the 
volume of the spinal cord and tliat of the brain ip all animals. 
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The more the volume of the brain excee4B that of the spinal cord, 
the higher the animal is placed in the scale of being. In'general, 
as we descend, the spinal cord is large, and the bndn small. 

From the insertion of the eighth pair of nerves^ the two 
lateral ^cicuU of the spinal cord separate from each other, and 
leave a space between them 7* 6.]. This space, or fissure, 
as Such a space is termed, corresponds to the fourth ventricle of 
the higher animals ; it is nothing but the continuation of the 
canal^of the spinal cord, dilated at this part by the divergence 
of the lateral fasciculi. 

In tracing the progressive advancement of the nervous sys¬ 
tem from the zoophyte up to fish, we have seen that that ad¬ 
vancement consists chiefly in the gradual concentration of the 
several parts of the system. Great as that concentration is in 
fish, compared with all the tribes of animals below it, still, even 
in this clast, in which, for the first time, we find a structure 
Avhich bears any true resemblance to that of a brain, the organ 
by no means consists, as in the higher animals, of- a combina¬ 
tion of individual portions, the whole constituting a single body, 
but of several bodies distinct from each other. It is composed 
of a series of ganglia, some of which are single, and are placed 
directly on the medium line of the body [ 8. 3,]; others are 
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double, and are placed along the medium line in pairs 9. 
2, 3.]. No fish has less thap five of these bodies 8.], and non6 
more than seven 10.]. These ganglia differ from ea^ other in 

the different genera of fish, in almost all the circumstances in 
which objects can differ—in number, in volume, in figure, in 
strilcture ; but they all agree in the following important points 
^in being composed of the same substance, In maintaining the 
same relative position, and in preserving the same connections. 

Of these ganglia one is always found immediately before 
the medulla oblongata, covering the fourth ventricle; ft is 
generally single 9. 1.], Anteriorly to this are two which 
invariably form a pair [^. 9. 2.] : in front of these are tW'o 
others which sometimes form a pair, as in the cod [.fig* 9. 3.] : 
at others a single ganglipn, as in the skate and shark [.fig* 8.3.], 
Still more anteriorly are found in some genera two other tubercles; 
these, when they exist, always occur in pairs.—10.5. 

It is quite certain that if we examine the adult brain of the 
superior animals, we find nothing analogous to these ganglia. 
To what, then, can they be compared ? What principle can 
be adopted in determining their nature ? Both these points 
have given rise to violent controversy, which has been attended 
with the advantage of inducing some of the most distinguished 
anatomists to undertake a careful, and therefore exceedingly 
laborious, investigation, in order to settle these questions. The 
conclusions to which Arsakey, Tiedemaun, Serres, apd other 
eminent investigators have come, together with the chief rea¬ 
sons which have determined their opinion, are the following;— 

It is found that the posterior single tubercle or ganglion corre¬ 
sponds to the cerebellum of the higher animals, and it is termed the 
lobe of the cerebellum[^^.9.1.]. It is conceived to be'analogous 
to this organ; first, because it is always found in. a position similar 
to that which the cerebellum occupies in all vertebrid animals; it 
always immediately succeeds the medulla oblongata ; and it 
always covers tlie fourth ventricle: secondly, because its connec¬ 
tions are similar to those of the cerebellum ; it is always con¬ 
nected posteriorly with the medulla oblongata, and anteriorly 
with the optic lobes, or the anterior tubercula quadrigemina of 
the higher animals. 

The cerebellum of fish is considerably larger than that of 
the analogbus organ in reptiles, tlic class immediately above it. 
It differs exceedingly, both in magnitude and figure, in the dif¬ 
ferent genera of fish, but invariably preserves the same 
position and the same relations. Its figure is commonly trian¬ 
gular, or rather tongue-shaped [.fig* 9. 1.], It is so in the 
whiting, perch, cod, ai^ many others. Sometimes, liow'ever, 
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it is semilunar, as in the pike; or round, as in the carp; or 
oval, as in the shark. In general it consists of a single leaf of 
medullary substance ; it is always hollow; its cavity is termed 
the ventricle of the cerebellum; its surface in all osseous fish 
is smooth; in many cartilaginous fish it is furrowed, and in the 
shark these furrows are so numerous and deep, that they may 
be said to divide the organ into so many distinct leaves, and 
thus to render it very analogous to the cerebellum of the higher 
classes. 

The two ganglia which immediately succeed the lobe of the cere¬ 
bellum are termed the optic lobes [^^.9.2.], They are supposed 
to be analogous to the anterior tubercula quadrigemina of the 
higher animals; first, because the optic nerves are alway s inserted 
into them, as these nerves in the higher animals are always 
inserted into the anterior tubercula quadrigemina. The volume 
of these lobes in fish is invariably found to be in proportion 
to that of the optic nerves, and it is from their relation to those 
nerves that they derive their name. Secondly, because the tubercula 
quadrigemina of the foetus of the higher animals in a certain 
stage of their evolution bear an exact resemblance to the 
optic lobes as they are found in the adult fish. This curious 
fact will be illustrated hereafter. 

The optic lobes in all fish are two in number; they are 
always hollow, and they remain hollow during the whole period 
of life: -their cavity is termed the ventricle of the optic 
lobes. In osseous fish each lobe consists of two leaves: the 
external is composed of grey matter, the internal of white,' 
and the optic nerve is a direct continuation of the internal 
white leaf. In cartilaginous fish each lobe consists of a single 
leaf only; but its internal surface is covered with a layer of 
gr^ matter. 

The bodies placed anteriorly to the optic are termed the 
cerebral lobe3[,^g’.9.3.]. They are supposed to be analogous to the 
cerebrum or the brain proper of the higher animals; first, because 
in all animals the cerebrum is placed anteriorly to the tubercula 
quadrigemina, and the tubercula quadrigemina to the cerebellum; 
secondly, because there is a perfect resemblance between the 
foetal state of the cerebrum of the higher animals in a certain 
stage of their evolution, and the permanent state of the cerebral 
lobes of fish thirdly, because in the higher animals the pineal 
gland, is always placed between the tubercula quadrigemina 
and the cerebrum. It is contended by Serres, although the 
fact is questioned by other anatomists, that the pineal gland 
exists in some fish, as the eel; and that whenever it is present 
it is invariably found in the same relative situation, that is, 
before the optic, and behind the cerebral, lobes. 
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In osseous fish the cerebral lobes are two in number 9* 3.]; 

in cartilaginous fish they generally form a single mass, the figure 
of which is commonly irregularly quadrilateral, as in the ray 
8. 3.] ; but sometimes it is ovoid, as in the shark. They 
are always solid, and are composed almost entirely of grey 
substance. 

The bodies found in different species of fish anteriorly to the 
cerebral lobes \_,fig> 10. ^,Jig, 8. 4.], and which, for the reason 
already assigned, are termed olfactory, have nothing analogous 
to them in the highest class of vertebral animals. We shall see 
hereafter that they are peculiar to fish, and to the two classes 
w|iich immediately succeed them. Whenever they exist, both in 
osseous and cartilaginous fish, they are always two in number. 
In osseous fish they arc in immediate contact with the cerebral 
lobes, as in the gunuu'd and the eel [Jig* 10.5.]. In caitilaginous 
fish they are placed at a distance from the cerebral lobes, and 
are united to them by a pedicle, as in the ray and the shark. 
^fig,SA. 

At the base of the brain of fish are found certain bodies 
which are of little importance, and which it is not necessaiy 
})articulurly to notice in the brief sketch we are endeavouring 
to exhibit. 

To the ganglia which have been described there are added, 
in different species of fish, other smaller tubercles. These vary 
so much in number, volume, situation, and connection, that 
there arc not two species in which they are alike. They are 
named from the situation in which they are placed, and hence 
are termed tubercles of the medulla oblongata, tubercles of the 
fourth ventricle, and so on. In the gurnard there are placed 
along the medulla oblongata a double row of these tubercles 
[_fg* n.A]. In the cod there arc found in the front of the 



fourth ventricle two large tubercles. In general these bodies 
consist almost entirely of grey matter. They are added to 
other parts of tlie brain, where new organs are given to the 
fish, or where similar organs are more than usually developed. 
Thus in the gurnard-, or flying fish, the nerves which are dis¬ 
tributed to the muscles of the ventral fins, which in this fish 
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are exceedingly natnetous and large^ are ineerted into the series 
of tttbtroiee that are iwrangcd, &« we have segi, along the me* 
duila oMon^ta. In the torpedo the nerr^ which are dis¬ 
tributed to the electrical apparatus are inserted into two large 
tubercles whicli are found in the fourth ventricle. These 
bodies appear, therefore, t() be additions of nervous substance, 
providect' for the purpose of increasing the nervous power 
wherever the peculiar organization of the fish requires a more 
tlum usual su^Iy of it. 

In many fisu there is nothing in the least analogous ta what 
are termed the commissures of the brain in the higher (mimals; 
that is, to the threads or layers of nervous matter by which 
all the different parts of the brain are brought into intimate 
commqiiication with each other. In general the structure of 
the brain is so simple, and its different parts ai*e so imme¬ 
diately continuous with each other in this class, that no ad¬ 
ditional apparatus for bringing them into connection is required; 
yet in some genera there are found transverse cords which 
appear perfectly to resemble the commissures of the higher 
classes. An example of these is represented in the dissected 
brain of the cod,—12. 2. 



It has been stated that the white matter of the brain of all 
animals consists of minute and delicate threads or fibres^ The 
course of these fibres is regular, and is remarkably siuiihir in 
all the classes of vertebral animals. It is best seen in those 
oi’ders in which the nervous system is the most simple, be¬ 
cause in these the course of the fibres being the least inter¬ 
rupted, and the most direct, it is easily traced. Thus in fish 
the lateral fasciculi of the spinal cord, having advanced beyond 
the fourth ventricle, are seen to be continued for f;he most part 
into the cerebellum [ fig. 12.1. 7]- in which organ they expand, 
and which, in fact, they form. Some of the fibres, however, pix)- 
ceed forwm^ds, ^tiil^etaining the form of two cords,' otie on each 
aide; these, in\like manner, enter the optic lobes in which 
they expand, and which they form 12.5.9.10.]. Emerging 
from the optic lobes, these cords still continue their course 
forwards, until they reach the cerebrallobes 12. 6,6.] j here 
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they divide into twoportione> the external, the largest [Jg* 12,3.] 
passes immediately into the centre of the cerebral Jobe, expands 
throughout its sub&tEiQcc in a ranted manner: the internal por¬ 
tion appears to he the direct continuation of the lateral fasciculus: 
it passes forwards on the inner side of the cerebral lobe, and is 
continued directly into the olfactory nerve 8. fig, 12.]. This 
plate represents the brain of the cod dissected, with a view of 
showing Jhe course of its fibres which in this fish are traceq^ble 
with remarkable ease and distinctness. Jn the cod, therefore, 
the spinal cord can be demonstrated to proceed without inter¬ 
ruption in its course tlirougb all the lobes of the brain, and to 
terminate in the formation of the olfactory nerve. When the 
or^an is reduced to a state thus simple, we see without diffi¬ 
culty the direct continuation of the nervous fibres j but as it 
becomes complicated by tire addition of new parts, it is more 
difficult to trace this continuity; yet that continuity is as 
really, though less easily, demonstrable. 

The general confi^ration of the nervous system of Reptiles 
is similar to that of Fishes. It consists of a spinal cord, of a 
scries of ganglia constituting the bruin, and of nerves in 
coiumuuication with both.—13, 



The structure and disposition of the spinal cord is nearly the 
same. Like the spinal cord of fish, it is divided by a fissure 
on its dorsal surface 13, a], into two lateral fasciculi 

Lfig* 13. Z»]. It also contains a central canal, which continues 
during the whole of life. Its upper portion is larger than any 
other part, forming the medulla oblongata [,fig* 13. c.j, At the me¬ 
dulla oblongata, the lateral fasciculi diverge, and leave between 
them a similar triangular space, constituting the fourth ven¬ 
tricle l^fig, 14, D]. But in some of the orders the spinal cord 
does not extend the whole leil^th of the vertebral canal, as in 
the frog and toad j and in all the reptiles which are provided 
with limbs, thei*e is observable a slight enlargement of the cord 
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at the points which correspond to the insertion of the nerves 
that are distributed to the extremities. 

The brain of reptile not only consists of a series of gan¬ 
glialike that of fish, but their number and disposition are precisely 
the san\e. Ih' general they are five in number lo|, but in 
some species there are seven \^Jig< 14], The names and con- 
nectioDB of these ganglia are precisely the same as those of fish. 

The posterior, termed the cerebellum 13,1,], consists of a 

single bulb of^ medullary matter. It contains no cavity. It is 
sinobth, and without any furrow. It is extremely small in the 
whole of the class j much smaller than in fish or in any other 
class of vertebral animals. 

The optic lobes are hollow 13. 2, 2.]; they are smooth, 
and without any furrow; they are small compared to the optic 
lobes of fish. 

The cerebral lobes are more developed {^fig. 13.3.3.]. In gene¬ 
ral their figure is oblong {Jig. 13.3.]. Broad behind, they termi¬ 
nate anteriorly in a delicate cord, the continuation of which in 
many genera constitutes the olfactory nerve [^g.13,4.]. Theyare 
always hollow; their cavity is termed the ventricle of the cerebral 
lobes. Within this ventricle there are found two additional parts; 
these are two eminences, the posterior of which is termed the 
optic thalamus, and the anterior the corpus striatum. Between 
each optic thalamus there is a slight fissure which is called the 
third ventricle; it is continuous posteriorly with the fourth ven¬ 
tricle, and anteriorly with that of the cerebral lobes. 

In“some'of the orders of reptiles, as in some of those of fish, 
twalobep -are placed anteriorly to the cerebral. This is the 
case in the turtle [fig. 14. 4.]. These lobes, as in fish, are 
termed olfactory, because the olfactory nerves are continuous 
with them. Iri general these lobes are solid; in a few genera 
they are hollow, and whenever .this is the case their cavity is 
continuous with the ventricle of the cerebral lobes. 

In all the orders of reptiles, e;xcept the ophidia, there is 
placed between the optic and the cerebral lobes a small rounded 
mass pf medullary matter, with two delicate pedicles or foot¬ 
stalks which are attached to the optic thalami [fig. 14. A]. 
These |l)odieB are termed the pineal gland. There is another 
eminence at the base of the brain called the pituitary gland. 

The\twp Wtic thalaini are put in communication with each 
other by a .delicate medullary cord, which extends from the 
one to the other; it is termed the posterior -commis¬ 
sure, The two cerebri lobes are put into communication with 
each other by u.simHar cord which extends from the one to the 
other; it is call^ the anterior commissure, 
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The course of the fibres is precisely the same as in Rsh. 
Many of the fibres of the lateral fasciculi of the spinal c^rd 
enter the cerebellum; but t^e greater part proceed forwards 
until they reach the optic lobes. Some of the fibres penetrate 
these booies; but the greater part still pass onwards and enter 
the optic thalami, and the corpora striata. These eminences 
are« in truth, nothing bat enlaigements of the lateral fasciculi. 
From the optic thalami and^e borpora striata, the medullary 
fibres proceed outwards and upwards, and then are reflected 
inwards. In this manner they form a shut sac which* con¬ 
stitutes the cerebral lobe ; the cavity thus enclosed is termed 
ventricle—the ventricle of the cerebral lobe. 

The nervous system of Birds is perfectly analogous to that of 
Reptiles. The spinal cord of the bird differs in nothing from 
that of the reptile, excepting that the enlargements at the parts 
which, correspond to the insertion of the nerves of the wings 
and feet are more considerable [j%. 15], which figure shows in 
the spinal cord of the fowl one of these enlargements, a, with 
the nerves b, arising from it. 



But at first view there is a striking difference in ^ the brain of 
the bird; it is obviously much more concentrated than that of 
the reptile. It still consists, indeed, of a series of masses of 
cerebral matter, which are the same in number, and the same 
in their relations to each other; but they differ somewhat in 
position, and so materially in volume, that they can no longer 
be termed ganglia, but are much more properiy denominated 
lobes {Jig. 16]. Of these the posterior, the cerebellum. 
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consists of a pyramidal mw, placed upon the ij^edulla oblon¬ 
gata over the fourth Ventricle [Jig* 16* i]. It advances ante- 
liorly uixm the optic lobes, a considerable ^tion of which it 
covers [Jig» 16,2]; it is even in contact vtiik the posterior part 
of the cerebrtd lobes [Jig, 16, 3]: it is therefore greatly en¬ 
larged, comptwed with the oerebellum of the reptile, which in 
the tatter is placed, as we have seen, at a great distaime from 
the cerebral lobes, by tlie interveiftSm of the opiici Ti» cere¬ 
bellum of the bird is also much more developed; its surface is 
divided by transverse furrows into small plates16, 1. 

On mahing a section of it, eitlier vertioaliy orlionzantally, 
it is found' to consist of a lainellated structure: in its centre 
there is a small cavity. 

The optic lobes are of a rounded or qval figure [fig* 16, 2]; 
they are placed rather at the sides than in the front of the 
cerebellum. They are not naked, as in the fish and reptile, but 
are partW covered by the cerebellum, and partly by the cerebral 
]obes« They are without any furrow on their surface, and are 
hollow. 

The figure of the cerebral lobes resembles a heart [fig* 16,3], 
They are greatly developed, compared with the corresponding 
lobes of the preceding classes, for they extend backwards as 
far as the cerebellum, and they cover the optic lobes [fig* 16,3,2]. 
They are hollow, and their cavity is* termed the ventricle of the 
cerebral lobe. 

The optic thalami are also much more developed than in the 
preceding cli^sses. They constitute two eminences, which are 
placed immediately in front of the optic lobes. 

The magnitude of the corpora striata is so much increased, 
that they form the greater part of the cerebral lobes. They 
consist of two masses of an ovoid figure, and of a reddish grey 
colour, placed immediately before £e optic thalami. 

The commissures do not differ from those which have been 
already described in the reptile, excepting that the cerebellum 
is united to the optic lobes, and the optic lobes to each other 
by a transverse band of delicate medullary matter, which con¬ 
stitutes what is termed the valve of Veussens. 

The ooiirse of fibres ia precisely the same as in the 
reptile. /‘The additional fibres^ which proceed from tho large 
masses optic thalami, and the corpora striata, 

vVhich expand so as to form the cerebral lobes, ^ve 

to these bodies a nao^itude, which far exceeds that of the 
other lobes of 

In the mammahAi iko lipkial cord diflPers in no essential point 
from that of the bird* oxoepting that it is smaller* compared to 
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the volume of the brain* ^nd that each lateral fasciculus is 
subdivided into three Smaller portions, of which the internal* or 
that nearest the median line* le term^ the pyramidal c<»d* the 
middle the oHvarv cord* and the external the restitbrm cord. 
It is the latter only which is analogous to the lateral fasciculus 
of the preceding classes} thenyramida) and the olivary cords 
are new bodies superadded to the system in this higher class. 

The brain of the mammalia ceases to consist of a series of 
ganfflia Or lobes. It is" no longer divisible into distinct 
bodies* but its different parts form one proper and connected 
whole. Its state of concentration* compared with that of all 
the preceding classes is most striking; yet there is the strictest 
analogy between its different portions and the bodies which 
have been described as composing the brain in the inferior 
classes* but they are greatly modified by the addition of new 
parts. 

In nothing is this more strikingly exemplified than in the 
eerdbellum. In birds we have seen that the cerebellum consists 
of an ovoid mass* with numerous furrows on its surface [Jig* 
16* 1]. In all the mammalia there are added to this mass 
lateral portions* which are called its lateral lobes [Jig* 17* 2]* 
while the middle part* that alone which is analogous to the 
cerebellum of the bird, is now termed the vermiform process 
[Jig* 17, 1]. In the bird, therefore* the cerebellum may be 
said to consist of the vermiform process only; in the mammalia 
it consists of the vermiform pocess* together with lateral lobes. 
Gradually as we ascend through the different orders of the 
mammalia* the vermiform process becomes small, and the lateral 
lobes large* until we come to man* in whom the vermifonu 
process is very minute* while almost the entire organ is com¬ 
posed of lateral lobes. 

In consequence of the addition of lateral lobes to the cere- 
Iwlhtm* another new part is superadded to the brain in all 
the mammalia* namely* a nervous mass* placed acro&% the 
upper portion of the medulla oblongata* termed the tuber 
annulare, by which the two lobes are put into communication 
with each other. This new organ is therefore* in the strictest 
smise* a commissure} accordingly* besides the name which 
has been mentioned* it is commonly termed the commissure of 
the lateral lobes of the cerebellum. In all the orders of the 
mammsdia* from the lowest up to man, this organ is large in 
pro^Hion to the size of the^ lateral lobes. 

The optic lobes are invariably large in nropmtion as the 
structure of the brain is simfde. They are larger in the hsh 
tiian in the i:eptile> and in the reptile than in the oird, 

0 2 
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In the lower orders of the mammalia, as in the cbiroptera 
and the rodentia, they are larger than in the higher, and they 
gradually grow smaller and smaller as we asc^d in the scale, 
until we come to man,^ in whom they are hy much the smallest 
of all. In the mammalia these bodies no longer form 4wo dis¬ 
tinct lobes, as in all the inferimr classes, bat they are4ivided 
by a transverse furrow into four small tubercles,, whence they 
lose the name of optic lobes, and .Ihke that of ^ corpora 
quadri^mina. Of these bodies it if^the^wo anterior only ^at 
ure supposed to tie properly analogous to the optic lobes of the 
preceding classe8> because it is with the. anterior tubercula 
quadrigemina ^at the.optie nerves are in communication. In 
the lower orders of the mammalia, the tubercula quadngemina 
are hollow, like the optic lobes of the preceding classes, but 
their cavity uniformly grows smaller and smaller as we ascend 
in the scale, until we come to the higher, in which, they are 
entirely solid. In the lower orders of the mammalia they are 
naked, resting on the inferior surface of the brain; in propor¬ 
tion as we ascend they gradually become imperceptible, bmng 
progressively more and more covered, in consequence of the 
constantly increasing size of the cerebral lobes, until in the 
higher orders, and in man, they are entirely concealed by these 
lobes. 

The successive increase of the optic thalami, in proportion as 
the cerebral lobes augment in volume, is seen through all the 
orders of the mammalia, from the lowest to the highest. 

The corpora striata also invariably increase in size as the 
cerebral lobes enlarge; while the cerebral lobes themselves 
increase in ^oportion as the animal rises in the scale. In ,the 
'hsh, the reptile, the bird, their successive enlargement is re¬ 
markable, and there is the same progressive advancement from 
the lower to the higher orders of the mammalia, until they at¬ 
tain th^ great size in which they are found in man,, in whom, 
as well as in the higher genera of his class, they lose the name 
of lobes, and are termed hemispheres. As the volume of the 
hemispheres increases, they becoihe more and more covered 
with convolutions. In ail \iie animals below the mammalia, 
tfieir stirfacO is perfectly smooth;>in the dowest genera, of the 
liiammahal^^fa^ are also without a single convolution, as in the 
ehiroptera,^ And in many of the rodentia; in the higher genera 
of the rodentia'the first rudiments of the convolutions begin to 
appear, aS in the hare, the rabbil;. and the squirrel* In . the 
ruminantia they become covered with convolutions ^ in’ the 
carnivora, as the cat, the dog, and so on, these, convolutions 
become laiger, deeper, and more numerous, and their increase 
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is progressive through all the ascending tribes until we come to 
man. The use of uie convolutions is two-fold : they increase 
the surface of the cerebral matter, and they afford access to 
the blood vesi^ls that nourish it, by admitting the passage of 
the pia mater^ the membrane on which the nutrient vessels are 
expanded, $nd which are sdways abundant in proportion as the 
functions of the brain are exalted. 

In ell the mammalia tie direction of the fibres is the same, 
in all it is similar to the course which has been described 
in the preceding classes. We have stated that in thib class 
at the upper part of the medulla oblongata, each lateral portion 
of the spinal cord is subdivided into three smaller cords, the 
internal or that nearest the median line being termed the pyra¬ 
midal, the middle the olivary, and the external the restiform 
cord. Now it is the external or restiform cord which enters the 
cerebellum, expands into it, and forms it, while the pyramidal 
and the olivary cords advance forward until they reach the optic 
thalami and the corpora striata into which they enter. In these 
bodies they receive a large accession of fibres. They then 
proceed outwards, backwards, and forwards; that is, they 
expand in these directions. This expansion constitutes the 
cerebral lobes, or, as they are termed in this class, the cerebral 
hemispheres. The two hemispheres thus formed are then re¬ 
flected inwards ; they meet in the median line and unite. In 
this manner each incloses a cavity—the ventricle of the cerebral 
lobe or hemisphere, or, as it is more commonly termed in this 
class, the lateral ventricle. 

Throughout the animal scale the lateral ventricles are ob¬ 
served to be large in proportion to the perfect development of 
the brain. In the osseous fish there is no Cavity in the cerebral 
lobe; in the cartilaginous it just begins to be formed. In the 
reptile the cerebral lobe forms a simple cavity, the anterior 
portion of* which is continuous with the olfactory nerve. In 
birds it forms a similar cavity which, in like manner, is .con¬ 
tinuous with the olfactoiy nerve. But in the mammalia ^ffer- - 
ent portion^of this cavity take a winding direction, which have 
been supposed to resemble a horff, and which are therefore 
termed cornua. In all the mammalia there are two cornua, 
one of which is termed the anterior, and the other the descend* 
ing 5 in the higher genera, as the cerebral hemisphere extends, 
more and moie posteriorly, there is a posterior cornu, although 
many anatomists contend lljnt the posterior cornu is, ■ correctly 
speaking, proper to man alone. 

- The use of the lateral and of all the ventricles^ or cavities of 
the brain appears to be one and the same, namely, to afford a 
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more extensive sixrAice to the pia m^r toit &e expaneioa of 
blood-vessels. 

In Edition to Ihe commissures which have been described 
as existing in the preying classes* the cerebml hemispheres* 
being so much more develloped in ike mammalia* eepemaliy in 
the higher genera, are united by two additional hpdiee termed 
the coipus callosum and the fornix. The corpus mdlqsiim Con*' 
sists of an assemblage of fibres* forming a very oofiE^rable 
bulk* bearing to the cerebral hemispheres Precisely the same 
relatiifo which the tidher annidare bears to tnt lateml lobm cd* 
the cerebellum ; bat it is difficult to rdprssent the direeiion of 
the fibr^, and their relation to the surrounding bodies* in plates. 
Neither the C(^os callosum nor the fornix can be understood 
without studying the objects themselves. 

In the preceding account we have noticed the more important 
and essential modifications of the nervous system from its first 
appearance in the zoophyte to its complete development in the 
mammale. In this description we have only attempted to exhi* 
bit a mere outline of the form and structure of this most inte¬ 
resting portion of the animal economy. The figures annexed, 
rough and inadequate as they are, may still assist tlie reader to 
form a tolerably correct conception of the situation, comparative 
magnitude and relation of the objects described, without some 
notion of which, it would be impossible to understand the very 
curious facts hereafter to be detailed. 


Ajrt. IX .—Rationale of Judicial Evidence, specially applied to English 
Practice. From the Jtianuseripts Jeremy Bentham, Esq. Bencher 
of lJncoln*8 Inn, In Five volumes. London. Publi^ed by Hunt 
and Clarke. 18^7. 

t 

Xj^ROM time to time, in the history of mankind, at far distant 
intervals, men have arisen, who have silently, and almost 
imperceptibly, changed the whole face of some great depart*^ 
meat of human knowledge; but who, though destined to effect 
these great revolutions, and to be followed by succeeding 
generaUems as founders of a new and iinprovea philosophy, 
have by their contemporaffes been comparatively unknown. 
These are ^ master-minds among mankind. Others in their 
day may attain more renown* may attract more notice from the 
.crowd* who five able to appreciate those labours which produce 
immed»te good# but pass by with neglect every exertion whtefa 
con be followed by beneficial effects only at some distant period* 
The philosopher, th<mgh he may produce iacakulable good, can 
only uy degmee almost impalpable to common obaerva- 
UpPi each «fop m hi| progfess is slow* though certain* and not 
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till yaart have passed away do we perceive the important 
changes he has wrought. It is he, however, who is the great 
light to Ills fellow‘*men; and hitn, as the real fountain of the 
which mankind-are hereafter to enjoy, we ought prin- 
cipediy t6 honour. 

That Withip^ a faw years a change has tak^ place in moral 
and jutispVhdentiaFsOieiK^, must he obvious even to those who 
are mokpable of estimating the importance of its consequences. 
Defhiite coneeptioos are beginning to be entertained of the 
ends tb whioh those sciences are directed; and established 
pnnctples,‘upon which all reasonings connected with them must 
be founded, b^n to be acknowledged. The political, moral, and 
jurisprudential writings of the day, have generally assumed a 
ratiocinative character. What was before vague, wavering, and 
undetermined, begins to be clear, definite, and systematic. 
Appeals to passion, prejudice, and sentiment, are going out of 
fasnion 5 and the understanding of the reader must be convinced, 
befbre we can hope to influence either his actions or his 
opinions. This is a mighty change in the feelings of society; 
a change the effects of which are only beginning to be felt, but 
which IS destined eventually to work a complete alteration in 
the whole frame of the civilized world. 


Mr, Benthafn's writings may certainly be classed among the 
most efficient causes of this great revolution. For years they 
have been extending their power silently and gradually ; under 
their influence, men of every shade of opinions, men, many of 
whom are ignorant almost of the names of these writings, have 
grown up and formed thdlr habits of reasoning and thinking. 
A fashion has been set which all are obliged to follow, thou^ 
many are ignorant of the source from whence it originated. 
These men, thus formed, are coming fast and thick upon the 
stage; and some already hold the very highest rank among the 
leading irlteliects of the day ; those who will stamp the charac¬ 
ter of the age in which we live. That Mr, Bentham has lived 
to see these^hings, must be gi'aleful to himself, and cheering 
to others who, like him, labour for benefits which are distant, 
and for rewards whiph are doubtful. That the man who 
don^ such signal benfedt to mankind should in some measure 
receive payment of the debt that is due to him; that he yet 
dwells amongst us,, to^watch the rapid progress which the 
truths' that he has elicitM are daily malcing; that the old man 
should contismplate the tree .which in youth he planted ; that 
there are many who look upon bim yith gratitude, respect, and 
admiriLtk)n, ■ must ho)d out a hope and incentive to Aiture 
labbiirers in the same rough and dreary fields of Science. The 
task will no longer appear thankless j the reward will no longer 
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appear too distant. The philosopher has obtained his tovfOtrd 
while he was yet able to enjoy it; the good "Uiat he contem¬ 
plated, he ht^ iived piwily to witness. 

Few of Mr. Bentham’s works are likely to prove mdhe pseftil 
and ins|^(CtiVQ, or more conducive to the advancement of tiie 
great science of jurisprudence} than the " l^tiotmle of Judicial 
Evidence.*^ The whole of the extensive and impomnt subject of 
Judicial Evidence is comprised within the present volumes; and 
principles with reference to which all rules, regulating the 
judicial reception and estimation of evidence, ought to be framed, 
are fully, clearly, and even popularly, explained The masterly 
manner in which this difficult task has been performed, can 
be understood only by him who studies the work: but even the 
most cursory reader must be struck by the patience and inde¬ 
fatigable perseverance which every part of it evinces. Every 
necess(Cry analysis, however complicated, has been performed 
without shrinking. No detail has been too minute, no point too 
difficult; all have been equally explored, sifted, and discussed. 
The honest legislator and the honest judge have now on this 
subject little more to desire; the woik is before them a mine of 
information, which few can explore without amusement, none 
without instruction. All the labour of investigation has been 
performed: they have now only to appropriate what another 
has discovered. 

' The papers from which the work now submitted to the public has 
been extracted,' says the editor in his preface, ' were written by Mr. 
Bentham at various times, from the year 1802 to 1812. They 
comprise a very minute exposition of his^views on all the branches of 
the great subject of Judicial Evidence, intermixed with criticisms on 
the Law of Evidence, as it is established in this country, and with 
incidental remarks on the state of that branch of law in most of the 
continental systems of jurisprudence. 

' Mr. Bentham’s speculations on Judicial Evidence havealreaefy been 
given to the world in a more condensed form by M. Dumont, of 
Geneva, in the Trait6 des Freuves Judicialres,’* published in 182S : 
one of the most interesting among the im^iortant works, founded on 
Mr. Bentham*s manuscripts, with which that ** first of tmnslators and 
rtddcteurs/* as he has justly been termed, has enriched the library of 
the, ctmtiocntal jurist. The strictures, hou^ever, on English law, 
whldi compose more than one half of the present work, were ju¬ 
diciously omitted by M. Dumont, as not sufficiently interestlog td a 
oeiitliieatal reader to ooinpensate for the very considerabld Space ^ich 
th^y Would hove ocevpied. To an English reader-.-to him, at least, 
who loyei his country sufficiently well to desire that whet is defective 
in her. jpat^tutians should be amended, and, in order to its being 
amehded, should be known—these criticisms will not be thb least 
interesting portions of the work.' 

Aa Plight l>een as;pe«te4 eyeu by tUos? whg m 
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slightly acc^ainted with Mf* BeAtham's former expositions of 
<^er portions^f juriiprudence, many and wide are the differ¬ 
ences TOtween his opinions on the subject of evidence, and 
thosei winch have been entertained by {he framers and admirers 
of the existing systems of law. The most im^rtanf of these 
differences, 91 th the object of the present work, we will state 
in Mr. Bentham's words. 

' Before entering on the perusal of the folloiving work, it may 
aiford some satisfaction to the reader to understand from a general 
intimation, the nature and extent of the information which he may 
expect fzom it. 

^ The results may be comprised in three propositions j the one, a 
theorem to be proved; the other two, problems to be solved. 

* The theorem is this—that, merely with a view to rectitude of 
decision, to the avoidance of the mischiefs attached to undue decision, 
no species of evidence whatsoever, willing or unwilling, ought to be 
excluded: for although in certain cases it may be right that this or 
that lot of evidence, though tendered, should not be admitted, yet, 
in these cases, the reason for the exclusion rests upon other grounds, 
viz avoidance of vexation, expense, and delay. The proof of this 
theorem constitutes tiie tirstof the three main results. 

* To give instructions, pointing out the means by which what can 
be done may be done towards securing the truth of evidence j this is 
one of the two main problems, the solution of which is here at¬ 
tempted. The solution of it is the second of the three main results. 

* To give instructions serving to assist the mind of the judge in 
forming it^ estimate of the probability of truth in the instance of the 
evidence presented to it—in a word, in judging of the weight of 
evidence—this is the other of the two main problems which are here 
attempted to be solved. The solution of it constitutes the third of the 
three main results.’—Vol. i. pp. 1, 2. 

To establish this opinion concerning exclusion, as well as to 
frame the instructions meditated, a general view of the theory 
of Evidence was absolutely requisite. It appeared to Mr. 
Bentham that the rules which legislators had hitherto framed 
were the result of an incomplete or erroneous conception of 
those more recondite and general pnncmles upon which the 
probative force of all evidence depends. To lay bare the source 
of the mischief, il wasi, therefore, necessary to go back to thoae 
principles, and to trace out and investigate minutely the several 
cii^umstances which exercise an inHueuce upon the valde of all 
evidence whatever. It has been observed that ** good pructiee 
can, in no case, have any* solid foundation, but in good theory.” 
The truth of the observation has never been more completely 
v^ded than by the blundering regulations of legietators in the 
case before us. Seeing partially, and only partiSlIy, the influ¬ 
ence cf .ijaotives upop tesiimonyt and acting upon we wonecua 
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QoncepUonfli nedesMtarily resulting fVom that Incomplete percsep*^ 
tiop, they have framed rules for the reception aifd estimation of 
evidence, bv ^hic^ tilie attainment of truth is, in innumerable 
oases, rendered more difficult than it might be^^ many 
imp^sible. ^ ^ 

llie end for which evidence is adduced is to obtain a Acision 
at the Mnds of the judge. The ol^eet of .the judge’s decision 
ought to be, to pl^e the litigating partm in that situation, 
wmclu under the ciroumstences of the case, the legislator had 
intended that they should occupy. 

The legislator determines that, upon the happening pf certain 
events, Certsdn rights shall be obtained, certain obligations and 
certmn penalltes incurred. To learn whether any of mose events 
have happened, is the end of the judge's investigation. 

Every fact or circumstance presented to the judge, in the 
▼iew of its producing in his mind a belief that any such event 
Ims or has not occurred, is Judicial evidence* 

Of the several sorts of events which are required to be proved 
by judicial evidence, and of the several sorts of evidence adduced 
to prove those events, Mr, Bentham has given an enumeration. 
To this enumeration, however, as well as to his observations 
on the probative force of the difierent sorts of evidence, we can 
dp no more than allude. 

Misdecision, on the part of the judge, is the evil to be appre¬ 
hended whenever evidence is adduced. Misdecision arises irom 


deception; deception is caused either by one or both of two.' 
things, viz. incorrectness or incompleteness in the evidence. 

The judge is liable to be deceived, not only by hearing an 
untrue story, but also by hearing no more than halt a true one : 
and whether the deception be caused by the one circumstance 
or the other; by the incorrectness, or by the incompleteness, of 
tho evidence; the misdecision necessarily resulting will, in* 
botli cases, be imustke* 

Aa evidence l^fore a judge is almost always evidence ad¬ 
duced by human, beings, tlie causes of trustworthiness and 
untrusiworthiness must oe sought for among the circumstances 
wluch afiect those human beings when adducing such evidence. 
Wh«mer the reitmas which induce us to hilieve or not to believe 
a parttedar piece of evidence, be such as ought to have that 
eTOot, %iU aepend upon our knowledge of the eausts of truat- 
Wprthinpse ana untrustworthiness in testimony. 

The #mties of trustworthiness acd untrustwofihiness in teeti-* 
of two clasees^inteltectual and moral* The witness 
both able to perceive, and willing to relate, the Itath. 
Afr, Bentham has examined into the influence of both sorts 
of causes. We can do no more than lay before the* reader 
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a &w pf UtP noost imporUnt results obtained coacerping ilie 
ISfttert 

The 4aond causes, or circumstanoes, acting on the will, fire 
nuOimi t expectations of good in some shape to be obtained^ of 
eril in some shape to be avoided, by the delivery of true or 
false testimony, 

' Of the causes of mendacity and veracity the list is the same as 
that of the causes of human action : no action so go^, or so bad, 
that it may not have had any sort of motive for its cause. • ♦, Ah 
action widmut a motive is an effect Without a cause.’—Vol. i. p. 191, 

Of motives, however, no one can be pointed out, which does 
not lead to mendacity as well as to veracity, the very same 
desire, say, for example, the desire of money, which at one 
time induces a witness to give true testimony, will, at another, 
induce him to lie. 

Moreover, at no one period of a man’s life is he subject to 
the influence of one motive acting singly and alone. At all 
times various motives are exerting their power over his mind, 
and his actions result from the predominance of one set over 
another. 

In the delivery of testimony, according as the decision which 
the witness desires will be best forwarded by mendacity, or by 
‘truth, in so much will his expectations of good from that 
decision prompt him either to mendacity or veracity. Inasmuch 
as all his other expectations of good may be forwarded or 
thwarted by the delivery of true or false testimony, in so much 
will they lead him either to veracity or mendacity. At every 
instant of time, therefore, a man must be subject to the influence 
of motives, both of one species and the other. 

'These two axioms,' says Mr. Bentham, 'cannot be too often 
repeated 

' No species of motive, but is capable of operating in the character 
of a meinlaoity-exciting cause. 

' With but a slight exception, and with none that is worth noticing 
for this purpose, no species of motive but is capable of operating with 
any degree of force.’—Vol. i. p. 196. 

From these propositions the following are necessary conse¬ 
quences. 

The tnistworthiness of testimonial, evidence does not d^nd 
upon the sort of moUve to which the witness happens to be 
exposed. AU motives being, equally liable to lead to men* 
dacity or veracky; to prove that a man is exposed to those of 
a parttoulhr sort, is not to prove that he will tell truth or false- 
hrod. ^ 
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The proof of the existence of a temptation to lie is no proof 
that the witness will yield to it. A man acts, not as one motive 
determines, but npon the contending influence of many.* Who 
will say that a person possessed of 5,000/. per annum, when 
exposed to the temptation of two-pence, would lie, regardless 
of the fear of God, of punishment from the law, and of ignominy 
at the hands of his fellow citizens ? 

If the existence of a motive purely mendacity-prompting, in 
the case of the witness, were sufficient ground for concliming his 
testimony untrustworthy, then no testimony is trustworthy; 
for, in no case, can a man be said to be entirely exempt from 
motives of that description. > 

Aff no lyin^ testimony is delivered without a motive, we can¬ 
not conclude, from the non-existence of any particular kind of 
veradty-prompting motive, that the evidence is untrustworthy : 
we must first learn whether there be any motive to lie, and 
whether that motive be sufficient to overbalance all the other 
existing incentives to virtuous action. The absence of one 
motive is no proof of the existence of another: for example, 
though a man may not dread the hatred of his fellows, or the 
anger of God, it does not follow that he has an inducement to 
lie : neither can we determine before-hand, whether, although 
careless of the ill will of men, and of the anger of God, he will 
not be impelled by the fear of legal punishment to confine him¬ 
self to the truth in spite of any mendacity-prompting motive. 

The grand practical conclusion from all these observations is, 
that every rule framed upon the supposition that the trustworthi¬ 
ness of a witness may be ascertained by a consideration of the 
particular species of motives to which he is exposed, or from 
which he is exempt, will, necessarily, be a fallacious rule—will 
tend to defeat, not promote, the attainment of truth. 

The sources from whence we can derive information, by which 
to judge of the trustworthiness of testimony, are fwo : first, the 
situation and character of the deposing witness; and, second, the 
testimony he delivers. By learning his situation in the cause under 
trial, we learn the precise degree of the motive derived from 
the cause: by learning the circumstances connected with his 
aituarioOt generally, such as his rank of life, his fortune, his con¬ 
nexions, &o* we learn in how far that motive may be counter¬ 
acted or euppotted by other motives: by learning the cha¬ 
racter of the man, we learn the extent in which the motives to 
virtnoue'actions are accustomed ^in his mind to yield to or to 
coimBer^the motivoB to vicious conduct. By all these cirenm- 
stan^ we shdll be enabled to form a tolerable estimate of the 
probltbility of bis being willing to hazard a m^ndeoious state'* 
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ment, suppoj|ing falsehood to be necessary for his interest, 
^^etherhe has been able to frame such statement will best be 
learned from his evidence. 

* there is no species of motive of which, in any given instance, any 
tolerably^rounded estimate can be formed, without a survey made of 
the several influencing circumstances in the situation of the witness, ■ 
on which the effective force of the motive depends; which survey 
cannot be completely made without a mvd coce examination taken of 
the witness himself, having for its object the biinging of those circum¬ 
stances to light.’—Vol. i. p. 195. 

These influencing circumstances have, with reference to the 
source from whence they are derived, been linked by 
Bentham under four beads, or classes, and termed mncHom, 
Of the relative worth of these sanctions, the phy$ical, religious, 
moral and political, as operating for and against the correctness 
of testimony, he has entered into a minute investigation ; a 
highly important and curious subject, well deserving the atten¬ 
tion of every one desirous of understanding either the science 
of morals or legislation. We have not space, however, to give 
even an outline of Mr. Bentham’s expositions on these points, 
but must refer the reader to the work itself. 

Having gone over so much of the general nature of evidence 
as was requisite for bis present purpose; having distinguished 
the several sorts of evidence, and considered the various circum¬ 
stances affecting the worth of each; having pointed out the 
qualities which it is desirable that all evidence should possess ; 
and the circumstances through the influence of which it is and 
is not likely to possess them, Mr. Bentham next proceeds to 
consider the diflerent Securities which can be and have been 
adopted for the purpose of insuring the trustworthiness of 
evidence. 

* In the planning of the system of judicial procedure, with a view 
to the main end of procedure, viz. the rendering of decisions conform¬ 
able, on all occasions, to the predictions pronounced by the substantive 
branch of the law : the object of the legislator will be, to strengthen, 
as much as possible, the influence of the causes of trustworthiness— 
to weaken, as much as possible, the influence of the causes of untrust¬ 
worthiness—the sinister interests of all kinds •, that is to say, interests, 
motives, of all kinds, as often as it may happen to them to be acting 
in this sinister line. 

‘ To exhibit a view, as complete as may be, of the several arrange¬ 
ments of procedure capable of being made to operate in the ebaraeter 
of securities for trustworthiness ^n testimony, and thence as securities 
against deception from that quarter, and consequent misdecision ou 
the part of the judgCi is the business of the present book: to show, 
in the ^rst place^ w^at may be donej and ought to be donoj to this 
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end i in the i)^t p3ac«j What^ In the Rom^n and &n|;li«fa medificatidrw 
of the tMiitioid •y9hnm> hae been done on this in pursuit of 

whatsoever ends the authors have on such. oecM^ous sot hefdre-tkkm';' 
-^Vol. i. p. t 

The datig^ to be gdttrded a^nst are and 

ineornffeienm in the toanmonr, armng with or without desi^ 
on the ^tn of the witness, llte securities against th^ evUs 
arOi Benthant^ ca)l€4.9Wernn/ and external aecoritie^t. 

In ao &r as evidence is particular ; sufBoiently recotheied to 
prevent omissiona > though recollected, aufficiently un^remedi- 
toted to prevent mendacious invention; assisted fy su^estwns fi^m 
others^ suni’Slently to help recollection; masiUted oy suggesHbm 
in aid of mendacity ; interrogated by persons interested in 
discovering the truth; distinct in the expression; and expressed 
by permanent signs, in so much is evidence possessed of sntemal 
securities for its trustworthiness. 

' *nie object of the external securities is to secure, on the part of a 
mass of testimony, those desirable qualities enumerated under the 
name of internal securities.* 

Punishment, oath, infamy^ interrogation, reception in the oM 
voce form, when practicable, recordtmon, pnblicny, admission of 
cou/ifer-eutdence, are the external securities that can be employed 
for this purpose. 

erroneous statement may originate either from want of 
Bumclent care and attention on the part of the witness, or ftiom 
d desire to suppress the truth. The business of the etterndl 
securities is, m the one case, to press upon the deposing Witness 
the necessity of bestowing whatever attention is necessary to 
make his statement coincide with the truth, and to atford iiim 
the means of doing so; in the other, to make him sensible of the 
painful consequences to himself should he depart from the 
truth, as Vfell as of the difficulty of escaping detection In the 
attempt; and also to extract from him whatever information 
he may possess, in spite of his endeavours to withhold it. 
Ihe most efficient of the means to these ends is Punishment, 
including that of public opinion as well as of the law; this 
it as, that acts upon the witness as a motive to undergo the 
labpar pewssary to frame a true statement, and to resist the 
temptatiW to deliver a false one. The other external securities 
are onj^^^dtiMBdients, having for their object the application of 
this 'ftm idmpUQsable security to the biMt advamtoge.^’ One 
bbwifmion on' ^Is head—an observation that sefeme to have 
tile l^idetole of this country and most otheiw^-^ovght 
nc|% be boalura; that the crime oi mrmdacity^^con^tted 
on u ju^cial ocOasim!» should, like other enmes, be visited 
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with just ths^t degree of punishment which institutes an 
adequate tnotive to restrain Urom the crime* In Eaglish law 
all eommitted under the sanction of an oath is deno¬ 

minated perjury. Penury is a crime, but the crime results 
from the probation or the ceremony of an oath. As the ph)* 
fanation is Uie same^ whether a fellow creature loses his Urn or 
three fhrthings ihereby> the crime is the same; and the punish** 
Qient awarded is, in both cases, equal* All mendacity, however 
pernicious^ hOt stamped by the name of perjury, is visited with 
no punishment whatever. . ^• 

We have not space to point out the efficiency of the various 
otlier securities mentioned, in raising the fear of punishment in 
the mind of the witness to the highest point; as well as in 
securing the desirable qualities enumerated as interan/ securities. 
We would particularly recommend to the observation of the 
reader Mr. Bentham's observations on the efficiency of an oath 
as a security for trustworthiness. Their oWect is, to prove it 
almost entirely useless to any good end ; efficient only, and that 
in many ways, to a bad one. The opinion we know is new \ so 
also is the reasoning on which it is grounded ; to us, however, 
this reasoning appears irrefragable ; we therefore, concur in the 
opinion, in spite of its novelty. 

One thing we mean to assume as proved, referring our readers 
to Mr. Bentham for the proof; viz. that in proportion to the 
extent in which the securities above enumerated are applied, 
will be the probability of correctness and completeness m the 
evidence; and, consequently, that the value of the dif¬ 
ferent modes of extracting evidence is in proportion to the 
extent in which, by each, the securities are applied. The 
subject which naturally occupies our author’s attention next 
after that of securities. Is that of the Extracttok of evidence. 
" Such being the means which the nature of things furnishes 
for securing the correctness and completeness of testimony; 
what remains to be considered is, how to employ them to Ure 
best advantage that is, to inquire which of the various modes 
of extraction best applies the above-mentioned securities. We 
ought not to foiget, in this inquiry, that although the attainment 
of the truth is, in the extraction of evidence, the great and direct 
end in view, still there are others that must not be overlooked. 
The daisy, vexation, and expense, attendant on the mode most 
effioieni to. the attainment of truth, may possibly, in some eases, 
amount to a greater evil than the chance of injustice in eobse- 

S tence qf decision upon imperfect evidence : in all sqidi cases 
e direct end ^ sacrificed to that, though O^kteral, still 
important end, the avoidance of delay, vexation, and expense. 
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Exiractioiii^ orje^ ralW <;ollectio}^, of evtdanoe,* is for the 
most ^art bv ifi^tehxigaiioa t Iq the vari<\us modes of interroga- 
ik/tit then/t&e of the inqafry condemiEkc extraction is 

confined. InlecrQgation is oral, or epistolary (oy means of 
ioterrogatorioB 4n writing) or ^compounded of these.' Which ^of 
the %yfo' modes, oral or epistolary, applies with greatest effect the 
securities fer trustworthiness in testimony? Which of the two 
applies them with least vexation, expensp, and delay ? 

^at testimony can be interrogated as fully, tuid rendered as 
particular, by^e one method, as the other, is certain; provided 
thattime^ana expense are put out of the account. * Minutes, 
however, spent in oral examination, will often be sufficient to 
obUua information which years would not obtain when spent In 
written interrogations. On this point, therefore, the advantage is 
all on the side of the former. When, however, we come to consider 
the qualiWof correctness, and the securities necessa^ to insure 
it, the difference between the two modes of interr{^tion becomes 
still more remarkable. There is no one, who by his own 
experience has not learned the various modes in which written 
interrogatories assist a dishonest witness in the fabrication of a 
mendacious testimony. By this method, time to premeditate 
falsehood is necessarily allowed: suggestions of all sorts in aid 
of mendacity may be sought after; and are in reality afforded, 
by every string of interrogatories; the fear of sname, the 
chances of detection, are r^uced almost to nothing; and if 
thd answers are to be returned in writing by the party, indis* 
dnetacss to any extent short of absolute and glaring nonsense 
may be resorted to as a safeguard against punishment. On the 
other hand, oral interrogation, more particularly when canied 
on by all the parties interested, in open court, before the judge, 
is subject to none of these evils. only are all the external 

and internal securities brought into j^ay by this mode, but in a 
large majority of cases, the expense, vexation, and delay, are 
reduced to their minimum. All aids to mendacity are ex¬ 
cluded ; as the questions arise out of the answers, the evidence 
will be in a great measure unpremeditated, while yet, if time be 
really required by the witness to enable him to give a correct 
answer, it can easily be granted. The witness having to 
depend upon himself, unassisted by any thing but his own 

quicknea# nnd sagacity; being, moreover (and this is most 

—.— . — - - ---—-—'— ^ — 

:tion of evidence, inasmuch as this would include voluntary 
of testimony. The object ir to obtain evidence on which to 
iTdteisiofi $ the inquiry is concerning the best mode of collecting 
ir. i»tmctittgit, or forcing a witness to give answers to certain quee^onii 
ii mqdiM of coUmon^ not 
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obliged to giiro his testimony in aistinct expreasionsj 
escape from detection^ if mendacity be employed, is ahaost 
impossible. The w^itness also being continually reminded of the 
danger of punishment and shame,—acting under the eye of a 
large numW of his fellow citizens,—and fearing immediate con¬ 
tradiction if he attempt to deceive, will usually be unwilling to 
'hazard the fabrication of a lie; and, hazarding, will still more 
seldom be able to support it. * 

Bearing all these things in mind, the conduct of English 
lawyers on the subject of the collecting of evidence is absolutely 
astounding. Upon all the various occasions when it happens to 
be necessary to collect evidence previous to decision, a judge, 
a common'law Judge, when acting ^one, and unaided by a jury, 
never (except in one singular instance, viz. when bail is justi¬ 
fied) so mucti as pretends to interrogate a witness. The evidence 
he receives is exhibited in a written form, taken without any of 
the more material securities, except sometimes an oath; no 
cross-examination is employed, in fact no interrogation what¬ 
ever : the party affirming or swearing says what he chooses, 
trusting to the chance of its never being contradicted, or if con¬ 
tradicted, to the almost certain impossibility of its being proved 
criminally mendacious. 

Lawyers do not usually consider 'pleading as evidence: evi¬ 
dence, however, it in reality is, if it be used for any purpose relat¬ 
ing to the administration of justice. Its object is, to give the judge 
a correct idea of the dispute between the parties. The state¬ 
ments which do this, whatever they may be called, are so far 
evidence; and being evidence, the same securities should be 
applied to this as to all other evidence. If there be any 
necessity for its being true, means should be taken to ensure its 
truth; if there be no necessity for its being true, there is no 
necessity for the judge to hear it; his power of giving a just de¬ 
cision cannot be increased by listening to falsehood. No secu¬ 
rity, however, is applied to it. Written, without oath, nninterro- 
gated, it is always mendacious, and generally unintelligible. 

Another example of the absurd modes of collecting evidence is 
a,fl5davit evidence: aflBdavit evidence, upon which so large a por¬ 
tion of the business of administering justice is performed. We 
must not, however, enter into the detail of the evils resulting from 
the mischievous modes of collecting evidence. We exhort those of 
our readers who are desirous obtaining a correct conception of 
this branch of English procedure in the three sets of courts, via« 
the Common Law, Equity* and Ecclesiastioal courts, to peruse 
yot., u, p 
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the 15ih, 16th> and I7tb^ idiaptars of the ilurd Book of Mr. 
Bentham's work« Tbe. rules of praciioe in Equity courts seem, 
framed for no otboftiiurpQie than to delay, for the ivreateBt possible 
length ^of time, m settlement of liti^tion. Considering^ this 
as the end in view* it woul^ be difflomt for human in^eninty to 
suggest nupfovements on Equity practice. Ftvd voee exarntma- 
tiop of a witness is a thing unknown in equity; interrogations 
wfitten, as raany as you please: and averments written, some¬ 
times with, sometimes withoul, oath; but that most efficient of 
all securities, vivd voce counter-interrogation, is shunned with 
undeviating consistency* Rules more inefficient to collect 
evidence with despatch, or to ensure its truth and its complete¬ 
ness, cannot easily be conceived. It is beside the present 
purpose to inquire why they are suffered to subsist. 

It is the part of a legislator really interested in the welfare of 
the community, not omy to frame rules for the investigation and 
extraction of evidence, but also, in as far as he is able, to contrive 
that evidence shall exist of the facts which are most likely to 
become tlie subject of judicial inquiry. Not only sboula he 
endeavour to settle contested points, he should endeavour also 
to prevent contestation. Evidence preserved for this purpose 
Mr.Bentham terms pbe-appointed evidence. Under this head 
be has pointed out the formalities requisite to the formation of 
contracts, wills, laws. See.: the formalities that ought to be 
required being throughout compared with those which are 
required; while the errors and incongruities of the latter are 
fbr<^y and sarcaatically exposed. Mr. Bentham here contends 
very forcibly and at much length, against the practice so common 
in English law, of rendering certain fomialities peremptory, in so 
much that if they be not observed^ the contract or other act is 
void> He contends that non-observance of formalities should be 
a cause of suspicion only, and not of nullity: that it should 
merely throw upon the party producing the informal document, 
the omte of shewing why the formalities have not been observed. 
Tlie echtor, in his preface, remarks, that " they who really desire 
to possess usefnl Knowledge do not pudge the trouble necessary 
to acquire it.” By such readers the whole of this part of the 
work will be carefully studied; as thee subject, however, in 
itself possesses little attrition, by most others, it will, wc foar, 
be passed oyifs, '' 

To this BsW^s the extensive subject of CincuMStAKTiAi 
£vidMC<(t* It often happens, when no direct evidence can 
be titot indirect evidence' can; but the correct eetima- 

tioj^r m latter is a far more difficult and com^&mted task 
ilMSlbat o£ ^ foroMv Evidence is direi^ when the wUnesses 
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d«pos« to having tbei^elvas witnessed the very tket in dispute. 
The fbree ot their testimony depends,upon the strength^of their 
beliefj upon their 6'hat^ter, and fheir number* The evidence 
is indiftet Or circumsianHal, when the fact in dispute^ that 
which Mr. Bentham calls the pni^ipal fact, is not proved by 
the testimony of percipient witnei^s, but by the testimony of 
persons deposing to other facts, which indicate^ or are aup- 
posed to- indicate, tlie existence of the fact in question. In these 
cases, however, the judge has not only to. weigh the oircuih- 
stances which affect the Value of the testimony to the particular 
fhet, but has also to estimate the probative {bree of the fact itself 
(Supposing It established), considered as circumstantial evidence 
of another feet. Our author supposes, for the purpose 
of example, that the fact to be proved is 'detinquency, and enters 
into a minute consideration of what are the facts which are 
evidence of it, and what circumstances strengthen or diminish 
the force of those facts as evidence of delinquency. Jo the 
explanation of the various circumstances upon which this force 
depends, the whole of the fifth Book is devoted; and to its 
illustration the author has brought a fund of various knowledge, 
playful satire, and happy humour, that cannot fell to render 
this portion of his work attractive even to ordinary readers. 
Strictures on the existing systems, here, as throughout the 
whole work, accompany the explanation of the principles which 
ought to guide the legislator and the judge... The following- 
extract will give an idea of the general conclusion at which Mr. 
Bentham has arrived concerning the conduct to be pursued by 
the legislator on this subject, and forcibly exposes the errors of 
English jurists. 

‘ What then is the practical conclusion here contended for ? It is 
this ) viz. that every article of evidence, the nature of wliich is 
to operate in the character of circumstantial evidence—whether it be 
presented in the form of oral, or of written evidence, and (if in the 
form of wHtten evidence), whether in the form of a judicial document 
or any otha'-.-^ought efpially to be admitted: the judge of fact beiag 
left equally free, in all these cases, to form his judgment of its proba¬ 
tive force. That, accordingly, in those instances, where (as in 
land) the function of a judge of fact is exercised by e jury, the question 
respiting the probative force of the document in question ought to 
be submitted to them ; in the same manner as thi^j)robative force of 
any. article of circumstantial evidence exhibited to "^them through tlie 
m^ium of oral testimony. 

' Circumstantial eVldencp ai large (supposing no legal caUse of 
exclusion opposaMe to the testimony of the reporting w!taess)> cireum- 
stanttal evidence as sUchi is supposed to go to a juryj who, bdng 
Vioifie Mid uideofudd peMOM, are left to judge of H in tiidr owe way, 
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vk^thout any better light fortheir guidance than Ihe light of common 
sense. But it would he b^nwlh the dignity of the^ sages^of the.law to 
sulFer ihemselyes to^he.ied by any such vulgar guidance.. When they 
Jud^ it muht behy rdle and .measure : practice^ not reason, is their 
^ide. To judge of the probative force of evidence Is hot their prac¬ 
tice ; it is an operation out of the sphere of their practice, and beneath 
it. The sort of question to which they are in use to find an answer 
is, whether a piece of evidence shall be admitted or excluded. Between 
being admitted and being deemed conclusive ^ between a man’s 
being heard, and his exercising an absolute command over the decision, 
there in the nature of things, a medium obvious enough. But whatever 
there may be in the nature of things, in their practice there is none* If 
admitted (says the lawyer to himself), it is that sort of evidence that must 
be conclusive; for who is there that will take upon him to pronounce it 
otherwise ? Kot 1; it is not our province, it is not our practice, to weigh 
the force of evidence. Not the jury ; for being a law document, it 
belongs not to them to judge of it: such matters are too high for 
them. If I considered it as conclusive—insomuch that were 1 to take 
iV into consideration, I should regard it as absolutely demonstrative of 
the fact indicated ?—^Yes. But could I regard it in that light!—No, 
I could not. What then is to be done with it } Done with it ?—why, 
what else can be done with it, than what we are so much in the habit 
of doing by evidence of all sorts, and for any the slightest reason, or no 
.reason? Shut the door against it, and refuse to look at it.’—Book 
V. c. 15. 

The ne3?t subject of consideration is another sort of inferior 
evidence, termed by Mr. Bentham Make&hivt Evidence. To 
some evidence certain securities can be ^plied, which contribute 
to ensure its truth and authenticity. To other portions of evi¬ 
dence these securities have not been, and cannot be, applied : 
for example, private letters are not written under the same secu¬ 
rities for their truth, as a contract made before a notary : when 
adduced, moreover, their authenticity cannot be ensured by a 
public functionary, but depends upon internal evidence or casual 
testimony. Hearsay, in the same manner, is evidence adduced 
without the securities of oath, interrogation, &.c. on the part of 
one person at least. The rules for ensuring and estimating the 
truth and authenticity of the various sorts of make-shift evidence 
occupy the whole sixth Book. A description of, and strictures 
upon, Che aberrations of English law from the principles esta¬ 
blished, ^ain accompany the exposition of the principles them¬ 
selves. 'llbie practical results of the inquiries bn this subject we 
will state in tne author’s words :— ^ , 

*'The principle employed for fixing the conditions to be 
annexed to the admission of make-shin evidence, was this, viz. 
not to admit any such comparatively untrustworthy^ evidence, 
wber^ evidence to the same effect is to be had in a more trust'* 
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worthy shape from the same source”—[Voh iiu p. 663]. In 
all other cases, Mr. Bentham would admit even this compara¬ 
tively untrustworthy, but often highly important kind of evidence. 

A consideration of the mode of Authenticating evidence 
closes this patt of the subject. 

At this point the author makes a digression to describe what 
he terms ftie Technical System ; which digression occup,Les 
the greater part of the fourth volume. Had we been Mr. Ben- 
tham’s counsellors, we should have advised the publication of 
this treatise as a separate volume. Would that it were ih every 
marl's hand! It ought to have been denominated " The Suitor's 
Manual; or a Description of the Distribution of a Suitor’s PropeHy 
in consequence of a Law-suit.” This manual should be studied 
by all classes of the community. They would then form an 
accurate conception of the corrupted source from which the greater 
part of our law of procedure has taken its rise; and of the mischiefs 
which it has created. The workings of the system are beginning to 
be tolerably understood ; a faint and shadowy belief begins to arise 
that something must be wrong in the very foundations of the law. 
That there exists something more than the inherent difficulties 
of the subject to render it imperfect, something even beyond a 
want of appropriate knowledge in the framers of it, begins gene- ^ 
rally to be believed. That interest, the sinister interest of the 
lawyer tribe, presided as well at the concoction of the law admin¬ 
istered in common-law courts, as of that rudis indigestaque 
moles which is administered as law in the courts of Equity, is an 
opinion almost universally entertained; and not less general is 
the opinion, that unhappy ignorance, worked upon by interest, 
has rendered all regulations hitherto proposed by the legislature 
in the shape of remedies to this mass or evil, utterly inefficient 
to any purpose but the production of still further mischief. The 
pompous declarations of the interested eulogizers of the law, 
whether proceeding from those dressed in authority, and bearing 
the venerable forms of judges, or whether from the aspirants to 
these high places and sanctified characters, have lost their 
efficacy. We begin to believe that advocates and even judges are 
men: that although a judge be a conservator of the public 
morals, he sometimes cannot preserve bis own; that he suc¬ 
cumbs like other men tp the influence of interest, and imposes 
upon the multitude, when his own power and profit may be in¬ 
creased by the imposition. If any one be doubtful upon this point, 
let him read Mr. BenthamV description of the technical or fee¬ 
gathering system. He will then perceive that the heap of learned 
concision called the law is, for the most part, the result of learned 
interest \ that what is death to the suitor is wealth and import- 
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ance to the lawyer iMbe: that justice is not always ^e end 
sought, SB far from tseis^ the end attained, by judicature t that 
the enrichment tod oahTenience of those composing the body of 
lawyer^ officii^ and professional is an object alumays inTiew,aiid 
always successfully pursued. 

' The mass of absurdity, the chaos, whidh, in the delineation pf 
existing armt^meitto. It will be necessary to hold up to view, must 
conttmie to be what it has hitherto been—*a hlli^j Inexplorable 
labyrinth, untU a clue be ^ven to U t a perfect riddle, unless a key be 
odded'to it. This clue, this key, will consist in an indicatioi) of the 
views ami designs of those to ^vhose lot it has fallen, from the time 
when the very foundation of the ediflre was begun upon, to the 
^iresent, to be occupied in the erection of it: designs, the natural 
and necessary result of the position in which they have all along been 
placed. 

' In a work confined to the subject of Evidence, an exposition, how 
brief soever, of the universally and necessarily corrupt state of the 
pi«dcnninant system of judicial procedure in every country, may be 
apt to appear irrelevant; or at least of too mighty and dispropor¬ 
tionate importance to be introduced, os it were, in a parenthesis; ns 
subordinehe, not only to the subject of evidence, but to that com¬ 
paratively small part of the ground, occupied by the practice of ex¬ 
clusion, 

‘ But it will be seen that of that corrupt system the doctrine of 
exclusion constitutes a fundamental part, a feature altogether charac¬ 
teristic and indispensable. The consequence is, that unless the nature 
and origin of that system were brought to view, the prevalence 'of 
the practice could not be accounted n>r, nor, therefore, that sort of 
satisfaction given, which, on every subject tluit admits of it, the eye 
of the reader naturally Imjks for, and seems entitled to expect. His 
time will not be the worse bestowed if, in addition to this compara¬ 
tively narrow abuse, the source of so many other and still nuire 
crying abuses be pointed out—still less should a glimpse happen, here 
and there, to be caught of a feature or two of the only appropriate 
remedy. 

* In all discourses, authmitative and unautlioritative—at least in all 
discourses of a grave cast—that have had the system of judicial pro¬ 
cedure for their subject, an assumption, explicit or implicit,'seems 
eonslant^ to have been made, viz. that the ends to which that course 
has, with more or less felicity, been directeil, have been those to 
which, of course, it has all along been professed to be directed, viz, 
the en^ ei justkw. 

Conakkr the position of tlie voices by whom the vocal concert on 
this stAgs has hfi^ led« jDOthing can be more natural than this xus- 
sumptiou t that ls> thto the foct of iu having been made. Gonihiar 
iton ^ pound of peieUi^ eatperietic*e, consider it on the ground of 
the khu^n and int^mtestaUc principles of human nature^ nothing can 
^ more Improhaole than the truth ^ itj cohsider 

trou the ground of direct experience, nothing can be more false. 
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^ Falie in tiviaty txmtitry^a every country far enough ad^^ttced in 
\he mreef of civitization to have afforded a settled estahlishiueot in 
this quartet of the fiejkl of governmeQtj,-^it is in a more pr«-*eminent 
degree false, as applied to English practice ; a proposition the truth of 
which will be found but too palpable as, we advance. 

‘ Into no man’s conception does it ever appear to enter, that the 
secunng the maximum of happiness to the good people of England 
was the motive, or so much as among the motives, which brought 
duke William upon a visit to king Harold; that it was a regard 
either fbr the purity of the Jewish mith, or the symmetry of Jewish 
mouths, that rendered one of his royal successors so alert in rendering 
the functions of a dentist to one of his Hebrew subjects $ that it was 
the sympathetic apprehension of seeing their neighbours dissolved in 
luxury, that used to render Muhratta princes so diligent in the col- 
lection of Chout. 

^ Notwithstanding so many professions as have been heard*—pra« 
Sessions which, even from the iinpurest lips, will, to one who duly 
considers the character of the nation and the temper of th$ times, 
sound rather as exaggerated than altogether as insincere; many there 
appear to be who regard with scorn and ridicule the notion that the 
augmentation of the comfort and well-being of the Indian natives has 
had any share in so many exertions as have been made by gbvernors- 
general in Hindostan for extending to those defenceless beings tlie 
protection of English laws. 

' If, in the very highest rank in society, social and enlarged affec¬ 
tions were so completely smothered by narrow and self-regarding 
ones, is it natural that, in an inferior rank, the affections.should, in 
the same stage of society, have reigned paramount or alone } ’—Book 
viii. c. 1. 

Much trouble has been taken to describe Mr, Bentham^s 
style as prolix, obscure, and involved. His later works have 
indeed manifested a deviation from his earlier style which we 
by no means regard as an improvement; but however ap¬ 
plicable may be the hbove strictures to some of these later 
writings, they are not applicable to the work before us. He 
must be dull indeed who cannot comprehend it; must be little 
conversant with the beauties of language, must be ignorant of 
what constitutes a forcible and animated diction, who cannot 
admire, cannot feel, the excellencies of the style throughout the 
greater part of the ^ Rationale of Judicial Evidencesome 
passages might be cited which, as specimens of nervous elo¬ 
quence, have seldom been surpassed—throughout, the style is 
penmicuous; generally, exceedingly happy and appropriate. 

Having laid bare the sinister interest of the lawyer class, 
and explainied the mode in which they have become in reality 
our legislators, Mr. Bentham then proceeds to one of the great 
consequences, as well as supports of this interest, viz. the 
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Exclusion of J^idenc^. To the refutation of the errore and 
exposure of the ainieter interests that have produced this exdla" 
sion, as well as the discussion of each separate branch of it>^and 
exposition of the various mischiefs necessarily ^resulUng ^re- 
from, the whole of the ninth Book is devoted : which book, with 
that eontaininff the description of the technical system, forms, 
for the genww reader, by far the most interesting portion of 
the work. 

In lieu of excluding evidence, Mr. Bentbam proposes that 
the legislature should put the judge upon his guard f^insi the 
less trustworthy kinds of it, uy a set of instkuctions on the 
probative force of evidence; the outline of which instructions is 
sketched in the tenth and concluding Book. 

Such is the immense field which mese volumes occupy. Of 
this field, indeed, we have been able to convey no more than an 
indednUe and unsatisfactory conception; of the manner in 
which the task proposed has been executed, we can give no 
conception whatever. Our opinion we have already stated; 
whether it be correct, the reader must ascertain for himself by 
perusingfi^ie work. 

On the labour of the editor we are hardly entitled to give an 
opinion; not knowing the state 6f the papers from which he 
haa compiled the work, we are unable to judge in how much we 
are indebted to him for the order and regulanty which the work 
at present evinces. The notes and additions he has supplied are 
few, but those few are judicious; they are short ana to the 
purpose. 

We shall endeavour, in ihe remaining space allotted to us, to 
explain and defend a few of the more important conclusions 
to which Mr. Bentham’s reasonings lead. Any further expla¬ 
nations concerning the work itself would be useless, as 
tending in no degree to give the reader a more accurate idea of 
the object proposed, or the manner in whidi that object has 
been pursued. * 

To those who are at all acquainted with the English law of 
Evidence, the doctrine of exclusion cannot be unknown. The 
length, however, to which this doctrine is carried ; the inconsis- 
lencies and inconveniences attendant upon the attempts to put it 
into ejcecution» and the principles on which it is grounded, are 
very little understood. What the public sometimes see, is the ex¬ 
clusion; what they hear, as a reason for it, is a vague and 
general assertion concerning the dangers avoided thereby; what 
they do not see is, whose interest is really favoured by U ; what 
. they ^ not hear is, an explanation of mischievous results 
#uch necessarily flow from this preposterous institution* 
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The di£^nt cases o£ exclusion may be ranged under three 
different heads; cases of exclusion on account of the existence 
of somemotive to mendacity, which motivelawyershappen to fear; 
cases in which exclusion takes place on account of the absence 
of some motive to give true testimony, which motive lawyers 
happen to deem essential; and lastly, cases in which exclusion 
taxes place for the avoidance of vexation to the party giving tes¬ 
timony, which vexation lawyers, by some strange chance, 
happen to feel compunction in creating. Of all these circum¬ 
stances, as causes of exclusion, we shall immediately* have 
occasion to speak. 

' It must not be supposed, however, that the rules, such as 
they appear, have been steadily obeyed. Exceptions to the 
general principle have cut deep into the principle itself. And 
the reasoning, considered sufficient to justify the exceptions, 
is sufficient to overturn the rule: either the exceptions or the 
rule must be bad. 

The doctrine of exclusion, as laid down by English lawyers, 
cannot be understood, unless a distinction, made by them 
between the competency and the credibility of a witn^, be also 
brought to view. 

We all know, that in England justice is administered by two 
sets of persons, by what are called judges, and juries : between 
these two sets of persons the business of judging of evidence 
is divided. The judges determine, in the first place, what evi¬ 
dence is competent: in other words, what the jury may hear; 
when this has been done, the jury decides whether the evidence 
allowed to be adduced be credible^ The rules according to 
which the two sorts of decisions are formed, are in reality dif¬ 
ferent ; in words they sometimes appear to be similar. 

If the evidence tendered to the judge were heard, and allowed 
by him to have that degree of influence, which, by its worth as 
evidence, it was entitled to have, there would be little more to 
be blamed in this division of labour than the unnecessary trouble 
and inconvenience created by a round-about mode of adminis¬ 
tering justice. This approach to rational uprocedure, however, 
bears no resemblance to the conduct of our learned judges. 
When evidence is presented to a judge, he is technically said 
to inquire whether there is any evidence; that is,' he asks no 
questions respecting the evidence itself, but confines his con¬ 
cern wholly to the persons who are to deliver it; are they in 
certain situations, they are ip be listened to; are they in cer¬ 
tain other situations, they are condemned to silence. 

In the rude age in which the rules of exclusion were originally 
framed, it is probable that the supposed likelihood of men- 
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dacity itt cerittiQ tOsOo was the fcmndation fof those rules. 
Ignorant ns men were in the early periods of our juridical his¬ 
tory, the eJctraetimi and correct estimation of evidence mtist 
have been a matter of exceeding difficulty. Atxfcmg the modes 
of avoidtng^e misdecision consequent on deception, that whidi 
drat present^ itself to the minds of half-infbrxned judges was 
uttetfy to exclude the testimony which they feared might prove 
fallacfoufi. Men who are ignorant are apt generalize hastily. 
In some cases a witness was seen to be under certain temptations 
to give false testimony; in others, he was seen to be uninnuenced 
by some motives leading to true testimony; without further 
consideration, all such persons were declared to be liars, and 
means taken to exclude their testimony. Then arose the dis¬ 
tinction between competent and incompetent witnesses, admis¬ 
sible and inadmissible evidence. Succeeding generations, how¬ 
ever, discovered that the distinction was untenable on the 
original grounds; they perceived that in many cases, men who 
are exposed to the same temptations, gave, nevertheless, true 
testimonv,; and that their evidence is often the only evidence 
which can be had; so that if it be excluded, failure of justice is 
the result. The consequence was, that the reasons were over¬ 
ruled, but the distinction was retained. The very preservation of 
society demanded some departure from the letter of the judicial 
decisions; and exception after exception narrowed the onginal 
rule: but when this was done, not only was consistency de¬ 
parted from, but every valid defence for the distinction itself 
was absolutely destroyed. Retained as it is, the distinction 
is retained against reason; retained in spite of those very 
principles, the truth of which is daily acknowledged and daily 
acted upon. In short, the competency and incompetency of a 
witness has become a capricious and technical distinction, 
founded upon no principle, but depending, in each particular 
case, either upon a former decision, or, where no decision exists, 
upon the will of the judge. Examples of the exclusion, with 
the exceptions, will beat explain the errors and inconsistencies 
of the system. 

Hie most' important, because the most extensive, rule of 
exclusion; |s that founded upon the inierest of the deposing 
witness^ ' 

It is here necessary to point out an ambiguity in the word 
interest. We use the word sometimes to signiw one influencing 
circumstance or motive; sornetimes the balance of the in¬ 
fluencing circuic^tances to which we are at any one time sub¬ 
ject. If in any case a man should have twenty pounds in 
jeopardy, and could preserve it by mendacity, it would be per* 
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fectly conBonant to ordinary language to say that he had an 
intere$t in lying, meaning hereby that the gain of the twenty 
pounds would be, so fer, an inducement to He. It would be 
equally consonant to ordinary language to say that, although 
he might gain tu'enty pounds by the falsehood, still his real 
interest would induce him to give true testimony; meaning here 
by his iiUerest, that, all circumstances considered, sudi as 
regard for character, chance of punishment in case of felse- 
hood, a sense of^moml obligation, &c,, it would conduce 
to his W^fare to abstain from falsehoi^. Also when we 
say that it is the conception a man has of his own interest 
which governs his conduct, we mean a conception of all his 
separate interests, viewed conjunctively, and not of one single 
isolated interest. 

Interest, then, in this more extended sense, in the only sense 
in which it can be said with truth that a man's conduct is 
governed by his interest, is composed of various and often 
contending motives, every one of which, to the extent of its 
inHuence, may, according to circumstances, lead a man either 
to give false, or veracious, testimony. 

From among these motives the lawyer lias selected, as a cause 
of exclusion, the hope of pecuniary gain. Of the motives to 
commit perjury, however, pecuniary interest is far from the most 
efficient. 

Perhaps the most effective motive which influences men's 
actions, after the punishment inflicted by the law, is the punish¬ 
ment indicted by the public opinion; but the public opinion 
would visit with much severer punishment a man who ^ould 
swear falsely for his own individual pecuniary interests, than him 
who should swear falsely for the purpose of rendering a brother, 
a parent, a husband or wife, an important service. Conjugal, 
fraternal, and filial affection are apt to be considered a palliation 
for crime, and there is no man but will acknowledge, provided that 
he speaks as a man and not as a lawyer, that a witness generally 
is less likely to lie for the purpose of gaining a hundred pounds 
for himself, than for the purpose of saving nis father's life, his 
fortune, or his fame. Many hundreds of men, men too of the 
most benevolent and sympathizing character, would commit the 
latter crime, who woukl shrink with horror from the former. 

If interest, then, be a good ground of exclusion, one interest 
is as good a ground as another; the interest, for instance, 
created by affection, is as powerful, to say the least, as pecu¬ 
niary interest, in inducing men to give mendaeiqua testimony : 
and if mendacity be the thing feared, the ties pf blood or 
affection are'quite as valid grounds for the exclusion of a 
witness as the circumstance of pecuniary interest. 
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Moreovetj if we suppose pecuniary interest to predominate 
over all other interests, which every one must by expenence 
have learned to. be a most incorrect assumption, it does not 
follow that tlie sum in question in a particular suit/ and likely 
to'be iniitmpced by the testimony of the witness, is the whole 
of the .wiwess’a pecuniary interest. It may happen, and in 
most cases does happen, that a man’s chances ot future pe¬ 
cuniary ^in may be of much greater importance to him than 
the sum m.dispute; that his character,• taken with reference to 
money only, is worth more as a means of profit hereafter, than 
the sum depending on his testimony; and when taken with 
reference to aU benefits taken together, there are few men who 
do not even to themselves acknowledge the overwhelming im¬ 
portance of a good name. The force of this reasoning is daily 
acknowledged and daily acted upon in private life, by men who 
set it at defiance when called upon to exercise the functions of 
a judge. 

Whenever an English lawyer speaks of interest, he means 
solely pecuniary interest. "Good,” says Mr. Bentham, "he 
knows of none but money; evil he knows of none but want of 
money; interest he knows of none but pecuniary interest; 
iiUereit^ motive, passion, he knows of none but the love of 
money” [Book I. c. xi. p, 189]. The consequence has been, 
that (with few, if any, exceptions) on the ground of interest or 
motive he has excluded no one not subject to pecuniary interest. 

The law on the subject of interest is as follows 

1. " If the witness can avail himself of the verdict so as to 
give it in evidence in support of his own claims, or if the verdict 
can be used against him, in case the party for whom he is 
called as a witness should fail in the action, this is a direct and 
immediate interest in the event of the suit, which will render 
him incompetent.”—Phillipps's Ev» 1. c. v. s. 1. 

2. " Secondly, a certain direct and immediate interest will 
disqualify, although it may happen that the verdict in the cause 
cannot be evidence, either for or a^nst the witness in any 
future suit concerning that interest”* [Ibid^ 1. c. v. s. V. 
What this immediate and direct interest may be, depends in each 
case upon the will of the judge. Each case decided decides 
only for ,^8es precisely similat in their circumstances. The 
books are filled with ten thousand cases, and yet ten thousand 
more'might be adduced wherein no lawyer, however experienced, 
could give an ppinion which he would ensure to be correct. 

To prove th|^sdon^, of this r&le, two grand assumptions are 

\ • '' ■ ' ' " I ■ « I , 

* See also /». 284 j BT.Jl.36. 
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requisite; the one is, that^ whenever a man has a money interest* 
he will indubitably lie; the other, that the judge will as indu¬ 
bitably believe every word he utters. On the first of these we 
have already said enough ; on the second, we shall almost im» 
mediately offer some observations. ‘ One word, howeyer, by why 
of preamble, concerning the inconsistency shown in the appli¬ 
cation of the principle on which the rule is founded. 

Taking pecuniary interest as a valid ground for exclusion, 
we might assume, that under whatever form the interest may 
appear, so long as it is pecuniaiy, exclusion ought to take plaice : 
or, if not permitted to make this assumption, we might suppose 
that the power of the interest to do mischief is in exact propor¬ 
tion to its magnitude ; that, for instance, two thousand pounds 
would be more dangerous than two-pence : and consequently, 
that if exclusion be in force at all, it should be so in those cases 
where the interest is the most considerable. 

All pecuniary interest, however, is not, by the English law, 
considered worthy to be a cause of exclusion; neither is the 
principle of distinction the magnitude of the sum which creates 
the interest. He only who is possessed of what is termed a 
direct, certain, and immediate interest, is placed under the ban 
of exclusion. The rule we have already stated; an example 
under it we will give in Mr. Bentham’s words. 

9 

* In the case above alluded to, of the duke with his £.180,000 a-year, 
his title to the whole of it being contested, the duke at the point of 
death, his only son called on his part as a witness, the estate unsettled, 
son and father upon terms that all fathers and sons ought to be, the 
son would be a'good witness.-^Wby ? Because his interest is not 
vested^ is not certain; is no better than contingent Secus, if the 
estate be in settlement, sixpence a-ycar settled on the son, the father 
in full vigour, the son in a galloping consumption, father and son 
like Henry H. and his sons j for here le interest del fitz est certain, et 
nemy contingent' —^Vol. v. p. 64. 

The following observations are too pertinent to be omitted. 

' Can it be necessary to observe, that in human affairs/ in matters 
of gain and loss especially—more particularly in matters of gain and 
loss that depend upon law—the difference between contingency and 
certainty is but in namc><^ That what is called a certainty (for even 
death itself is contingent as to time) is but a contingency, in which 
the ratio expressive of the degree of probability is more or less greater 
than in the other case ? Can it be necessary to observe, that there is 
not that contingent sum for which the exact equivalent, in a sum 
called by every body a cei'tain one^ is not to be foutid ? The lawyer 
by whose decrees the operations of the money maFk|!t are governed 
and perplexed, are they all a secret to him ? What charity-boy, what 
beggar-boy, was ever at a loss.to know that the toss-up of a half-penny 
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was worth a farthing > Atas! when wilt the wisdom of the sages erf 
the law rise to a level with that of babes and sucklings V 

Allowing, however, this distinction between certain and con- 
tiHgent, direct and indirect, to be a wise distinction, is consistency 
prei|erved in admission and exclusion even under this principle ? 
We again'give an example ftom Mr. Bentham. 

‘ Jeweller ddivers jewels to his journeyman tq deliver them over to 
a customer > journeyman steals them; thief good w^ness to prove 
deliyery.—Why ? j^cause, in speaking of the transaction, occasion 
may be taken tq use the words, cour$e of trade. Trade is certainly a 
good thing 5 but queere, what cin it be the better for a sort of evidence 
which. In each instance, will most probably, if not eertainly, give the 
goods aWay from the right owner to the thief ^ 

* Secue if the jeweller himself had delivered tliem ; for this is not in 
the tourae of trade. No shop-keeper was ever known to serve a cus¬ 
tomer with his own hands/^Vol. v. p. 67. 

A factor, in the same way, is allowed to prove the sum for 
which goods were sold by him in his capacity of factor, though he 
is to have a percentage on the amount, A prosecutor is allowed 
to give evidence against a thief, though he (the prosecutor) is 
entitled to receive back his goods upon conviction of the offender. 
Cases innumerable, of the same inconsistency, exist: we have no 
room, however, to adduce them. The following admission by 
PhilUpps is remarkable. " It is a general rule, that all witnesses 
interested in the event of the cause are to be excluded ffom 
giving evidence in favour of the parly to which their interest 
' inclines them. They are excluded from a supposed want of 
integrity, and not, as some have supposed, that they may be 
saved from the temptation to commit perjury. If that were the 
true principle, there would be some inconsistency in exc1u4ing 
witnwses who have an interest, even to the smallest amount, at 
the same time that a son is allowed to ^ve evidence for the 
father, and a witness is not privileged ffom answering, when 
called to speak against his interest.”— Pkillipps, 1. c. v. 

- Thus we see, that among the various sorts of interest to 
which a human being is subject, the English lawyer has chosen 
as a cause of exclusion only one ; and that by no means the 
meat 1 ^ 0 werful one: that, of pecuniary iniEerest (the one selected), 
0 Dly*eertmnportions have been fixed upon, as a proper ground for 
inadotissibtliiy: riiftt those portions are posses^ of no peculiar 
quatities rendering them more efficient than others as motives 
to mendacity $ and that lawyers themselves admit that the 
p^ona which have tufpower to exclude a witness are as likely 
to lead him to give false testimony as those which cause hfs 
exclusion. Here, then, comes the question— why WflHt the one 
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and not the other chosen for exclusion ? and, seeing that no 
evil has arisen from admitting the most suspicious—why has not 
the admission been extended to such portions of evidence as 
were less suspicious ? 

*'The rule of law,” says Phillipps, ''respecting interested 
witnesses is,.perhapB| the best that could be adopted^ because 
it is the least exclusive, and most accurately denned. It ex¬ 
cludes stifth only as have an interest in the event of the suit; 
not that, in all cases, they are likely to feel a stronger bias than 
persons who inay, perhaps, expect some benefit from the ev^nt, 
or may be friends or relations to the party, and yet are not, on 
that account, incompetent. But the kind of interest which is 
marked out as the cause of incompetency is, in general, more 
direct and immediate, and more easilyas€ertamed.*^[I. C. v, s. 1.] 
To every one of these assertions we are prepare to give a 
positive denial. 

1. The rule is not the least exclusive. The rule least exclu¬ 
sive is that which admits all evidence. 

2. It is not the most accurately defined. A rule which 
admits every species of testimony is accurately defined; but 
that which leaves, in every case, the decision of what should be 
deemed a direct or immediate interest, to the wavering opinions 
of various judges, can never, with correctness, be said to be so. 

3. The kind of interest which excludes is not the most direct. 
There are teiv thousand cases admitted in which the interest 
is not one whit more direct than in those excluded.* A commoner 
is excluded from giving evidence for a fellow commoner. " If a 
man,** said C. B. Gilbert, '* promise a witness that, in case he 
recover the lands, he shall have a lease of them for so many 
years, this excludes his evidence.” Compare the directness 
and certainty of this interest with that of a man giving evidence 
against a thief, upon .whose conviction he is to receive back the 
stolen goods, to the amount of ten thousand pounds. 

4. Ine directness of the interest ought not to be the rule. 
The strength of the temptation to lie is the material object; not. 
the source from whence, or the manner in which it flows. 

5. The interest of the cases excluded is not the most imme¬ 
diate. 

6. It is not the moat easily ascertained. The ties of blood;' 
the relation between master and servant, principal and agent,. 


^ In the ewes of Forrester e. Pigdh, 1 Maule and Selwyn, 9 j Fotherliiff* 
ham e. Greenwood, 1 Stra. 129. The indirect interest which excluded the 
^ritlle39es in these eases cannot, snrely, he compared with the one men- 
tioned in the text. 
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between the gQv^i^nent aqd its officers, are all equally appa« 
rent» and as ea«^y^ often more easily, ascertinaed. 

But the reaiN:^ against the cases selected for exclusion need 
not be of such a h^tire description. ‘ The very motive alleged 
for excluding the evidence in these cases, proven it^ ihilmt, to be 
less dan^rous than any other. The more open and palpable the 
interest to which a witness is subjected, the'more rea^jought 
he to admitted, inasmuch as bping more open to ^apicion, 
deception is the less likely to take ^ace iif oouseqs^nae of d^s 
assertions. 

One circumstance necessarily attendant on every application 
to the judge for a decision seems not to have occurrea to those 
who ftamea the rules of exclusion; viz. that in every application 
the judge must of necessity decide. He cannot, by retusing to 
hear the parties, or by refusing to pronounce upon the present 
evid^ce, or by any other shift whatsoever, escape givingadecision. 
If A claim at the hands of the judge a decision concerning a 
parcel of land unlawfully withheld from him by B, and the judge 
refuse to hear the complaint, no matter from what cause, decision 
in every sense of the word is as much given in favour of £, as if 
the whole case had been investigated, all the evidence heard, 
and by a formal judgment the land had been awarded to him. 
Justice or injustice must be done ; there is no middle course, no 
other alternative than misdecision or just decision; in every 
case, therefore, where by our rules we deprive ourselves of the 
power of giving^a just decision, we of necessity give an unjust 
one. Misdecision, however, being the evil to oe avoided, it is 
incumbent on those who support exclusion to shew that the 
chances of misdecision thus necessarily created by shuttii^ out 
the evidence are not greater than the chances arising in conse¬ 
quence of the possibility of jdeception caused ^ listening t^hat 
evesy one knows to be suspicious testimony. The or erro¬ 

neous decisions must also be taken into the account. Is injustice 
likely ^ happen ojhner in consequence of the reception, or the 
exclusion, of the evidence ? We shall here, without apology, 
mAe along extract from Mr. Bentham. 

^ In'every case the evidence (whatever it be) which it is on any side 
proposed ta produce, is either nepc^eary, or less than necessary, to the 
dectshm pvaydd for on that side: say (to take the clearest example), 
tbe only evklenc^, or Pot the only evidence on that side. , 

, ^ In the first place, let it be necessary. Exclusion, if put upon 
ttecesst^ evidenee, produces, if thepvidence would have been true, a 
of misdepisipp; deception, supposing it to haye taken place, 
CWTOO UO worse. !^i po poan surely will be found, wlio WiU either 
wiwor say, thtU, of ffibehood (supixising the pvideup^ rnlsf}, dveep^ 
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tion will in any one instance be a certain consequence^ To say tbi8> 
would be as much as^ say every jud^e is a machine^ What then is 
the effect of exclusion ? To.producej for fear of an uncertain mischief 
-*to produce to a certainty, and in the jfirst instance, the very mischief 
which it jirofesses to avert. It is as if a copyist, considering; ^hat he 
now and then makes mistakes, should, for greater security ag;aCns| 
incorrectness, deteimine never to copy any more but in the dark. 

' Whet ^hen would the lawyer be with his exclusionary remedy, 
supposing he were sincere ? He would be like the panic-struck bird, 
which fhr fear o# the serpent flies into its mbuth. 

• * a • a V 

' Rapox owes you 20{. that he borrowed of you : Oculatus Suspectus 
was present at the transaction; his evidence is the only'proof you 
have of it. If the judge refuses to hear Oculatus Suspe^us, niU- 
decision to your pr^umce is the certain consequence; yqur money 
is gone. ' . ^ 

' You borrowed 20/. once of Rapax, he has abundant evidence of 
it; but you paid him. Oculatus Suspectus saw you pay him ; of this 
payment, his testimony is the only evidence. If the judge refuses to 
hear Oculatus Suspectus, misdecision to your prejudice is the certain 
consequence: here too your 20/. is gone. 

' On the other hand, suppose. In either case, Oculatus to be a fhlse 
witness: is deception on the part of the judge, is misdecision and 
wrongful disposal of the money a certain consequence! Nodiin^ 
like it. Every day false testimony is delivered: every day fklsq testi¬ 
mony is detected. 

* Next and lastly, let the evidence in question be less than necessary. 
Being not absolutely necessary, it must be because there is other 
evidence on that same side. In this case, though the evidence be 
excluded, misdecision is not the certain consequence. 

' But in this case, the party who adduces the evidence having other 
evidence sufficient to warrant a decision in his favour, there is nothing 
gained by the exclusion. Excluding the evidence, you decide in flavour 
of the party who produces it; what could you have done more if you 
had Admitted it ? 

* Not that in any case the exclusion is merely nugatory. It imposes 
upon the party on whose side the evidence was produced, the additional 
delay, vexation, and expense, of procuring other evidence ; and if these 
exce^ his means, he loses his cause, and misdecision or failure of 
justice is the consequence. 

' In neither case, therefore, can the exclusionary system be condu¬ 
cive to the ends of justice. ^ 

' Of the apprehended danger of misdecision from th^ receipt of evi¬ 
dence of a comparatively untrustworthy kind, what is the amount and 
value ? In ev^ aesei. nothing; or next to nothing. The )eg^eletor is 
sufficiently on fiili guard against it; indeed more than s.ufflciee^^; end 
so much more than^ sufilciently, «8 to prohibit the recej^oi^ of itj 
without knowing what it is. Hut being himself so diuch more then 
sufficiently on ms guards whatgrou&d can he have tor tbqapprehea^ii 
voj,, R, q 
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that the judge on hit part will be less than sufflcieAliy upon his 
guard ? The judge who, with such warning as inay be given him in 
the way of instruction by the legislator, is n<^ sufSelantly proof i^iast 
that deception against which the legislator has thus been so sufficiently 
upon his guard without warning, Ought not to be deemed (|Uahfied for 
his office. 

From the precautions taken by lawyers, who would not have sup¬ 
posed that thh daiiger was hll of it on ode side ? That, While ii Ift an 
event unhappily so frequent, for false testimony to obtain a credit that 
is no 4 its due, it was a misfortune that could never hajqien for true 
testimony to fail of obtaining the credit that Is its due ? Yet in point 
of fact, wbq Is it that t^an be assured, that in a case so open to 
general suspicion as fnost of those to Which the exclusionaiy rulea 
refer, it may not have happened as often to true evidence to be disbe¬ 
lieved 06 to false testimony to be believed ? Fortunately ^or mankind, 
the nature of things does not admit of any sucli drastic remedy against 
the former misfortune, as the quackery of lawyers lias employed 
ag^nst the latter. 

'The witness in question, supposing him to have been admitted, 
would dther have been disbelieved or l^Ueved. In the first case, the 
rule is superfluous and useless. All the use of it consists in warding 
off a danger. Which, the event shews, would not have been 
realized. 

' Wherever the witness, if admitted, would have been believed, 
observe the consequence, observe the ground in point of reason, upon 
which the law rests. The jury, who have seen the witness j who would 
have heard his whole story 3 who would have heard him cross-exa¬ 
mined, and had the opportunity of cross-examining him themselves j 
who would have heard the other witnesses, if there were any j who 
would have seen who and what the defendant and the prosecutor are; 
and who would have observed the whole Complexion of foe case j the 
jury, who would have had the benefit of the observations of the 
counsel and the judge, would have believed bis relation to be true. 
The law, which has not seen the witness, which knows nothing of 
the accused or prosecutor, which, in a woVd, knows nothing of the 
easel pronounces him unfit to be believed; and so unfit, and the 
danger of hearing him so great, that rather than run the risk, it chooses 
as foedesser evil, to license the commission of all sorts of ojfonces in 
his •presence. When I said .the law, I might have said foejWge ; th^ 
singfo Judge, to whose partial and hasty conception, httfried away and 
en^Qjg^ ny loffie particular incident in foe particular case before 
him. it IfAt occurred to lay down such a rulo. ^ ^ 

* AgainijlllffiKbrof misdeeision resulting from theedmisslonof alWng 
witness, 0f of a witness ^posed to- He, there eve abundant 
'remedh 06 >‘ l^ettrilthe natural ss^city of foe'Joryi there !»/the 
cutt}v4ded sw^adty cf the judge; foefie is the {lerhaps easily culHvited, 
keenl^abafpenedaagfaeityof theeoUno ^3 there4s in 
fieM^casee (espo^y In cnscs of the meet highly penal haturf) the 
^ candour of the Counsel for the peosecution. 
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• ' Hf . # . * . * 

‘ Whfre ii the coniieteney between this utter distrust of jurieij end 
the impHeit faith bestowed witlf so much affectaiiou, on the decisions 
they hre permitted to give on suoh evidence as they are permitteti to 
receive ? When a parcel of people you know nothing of, except that 
they (ire house-keeping tradesmen, or something of that sort, are got 
together by Iiap-ha4ai3, or by wbttt ought to be Imp-hazard, to the 
nmnb«f of twelve, and shut together in a place whence they cannot 
get out till thA most obstinate among them has subdued the rest j 
political orthodoxy commands them to be looked upon as infallible. I 
have no great opinion of human infallibility j and if It were necessary 
to believe in it,l would go to work by degrees, and begin with the 
Fope. All 1 contend for (but this I do contend for) ia, that these 
twelve men, whoever they are, that have heard what the witness had to 
say, heard him examined, and cross-examined, and examined^ him 
themselves as long as they thought proper, are more likely to judge 
right as to whether he has spoken the truth or no, than a judge who 
lived centuries ago, who never set eyes on the man, nor ever heard a 
syllable from or about him in his life, is likely to judge rightly on the 
question whether the man would say true or no if lie were heard. If 
there be one business that belongs to a jury more particularly than 
another, it is, one should think, the judging of the probability of evi¬ 
dence : if they be not fit to be trusted with this, not even with the 
benefit of the judge’s assistance and advice, what is it tliey are fit to 
be trusted with? Better trust them with nothing at all, and do without 
them altogetlier.’—Book ix. c. 2, p. 10. 

Amongst the most important of the cases of exclusion on 
account of interest, is that of the parties to the suit. Nemo 
debet esse testis in propria causft, says the law; and the saying, 
being in Latin, has a most imposing effect. The reasons assigned 
for tliis rule are two; the party would be vexed thereby; and 
his testimony is likely to be false. Our present concern is with 
the latter of these reasons. 

Bearing in mind that interest is the ground of exclusion, 
because, by supposition, it produces' mendacity, let the 
reader view the consistency with which the principle is applied. 

Cases are by lawyers divided into criminal and civil. The 
interest of tl^c parties is Qftep peduniary in the oriminal cases ; 
perhaps We ^ may say always, or nearly always so in the 
civil. . 

In criminal oases the evidence of the party prosecuting is 
always admitted, in spite of the pecuniary interest often existing.** 
«^First inoonsiatency in the application of the principle. 

In civil eaUes, the law is sometimes administered m What ate 
- —---.. .. -r . r-* - '"- 

* At conameulaw, boyrever, informers are not competent wUnesses, 
if entitled to part of the penalty. By act of Parliament, they are often 
competent. 

qS 
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termed Equity coutrts/sometimes in what'are termed Common- 
law courts. In Equity courts one of the parties is admitted as 
eyidedee.—Second inconsistency m the appUoation of the prin* 
ciple. 

A man having acted in the capjwiity of factor for another man, 
and being entitled to poundage on the amount of a sale effected 
by him in1^t capacity, the amount4>eing disputedi is allowed 
to 'give evidence concerning it even xn the Common-law 
courts.—^Third inconsistency. ' • 

On an indictment against px'lvate persons or corporate 
bodies, for not repairing a public bridge or the highway adjoin¬ 
ing, the inhabitants of the county, town, or riding, &g. in which 
the bridge is situated are competent witnesses." [PhiUipps's Ev. 
l.c. v. s. 7].—Fourth inconsistency. 

In actions by a person robbed against a hundred, both 
parties are, admissible.—Fifth inconsistency. 

It would be endless, however, to enumerate every inconsis¬ 
tency. Two of the above are remarkable; the admission in 
crimmal causes; and in the causes instituted in the courts of 
equity. 

If there be one class of cases more important than another, it 
is that in which our lives, our persons, and our characters, are 
concerned. The evidence on which a man is condemned to the 
gallows, to banishment, to prison, or to corporal punishment, and 
his character consigned to infamy, should certainly be received 
with as great caution, should be guarded with as many securities, 
as the evidence to determine the ownership of twenty pounds. 
If in the latter case it be deemed requisite, as a means to the 
attainment of truth, to exclude all Interested testimony, surely it 
is cruel barbarity to listen to such testimony in the former:. 

The inconsistency manifested in equity procedure is equally 
strikii^, and attended with circumstances that render it in some 
points even still mox*e remarkable. If, in an action at common law, 
inforipation is required which only one of the parties can give, 
th&infonnation; so long as the proceedings are in the common- 
law couri. Cannot be obtained: by a proper application to the court 
of Chancery, however, it will there be extracted from the party 
upon oa^. common sense, the shori^est and most efficient 
mo^ wopld appear to be, when wanting this information, to call 
the pa^y im&c^iateW into open court, and subject him to viva 
voce interim^tidh* Evety: tning in this mode is in favour 
of truth. TJutHlttfl did not suit learned people. .What is 
cal^ 'd bill of di^overy is filed in Chancery; the person 
has a lohj^tring of questions sent him, which he 
..i^Wets at ius leisure, in a certain office, before a certwn officer. 
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having at the same tiocie his legal helpmate at his elbow, in the 
shape of a soliciimr. . 

Upon a review of this paict of the law, stated even in the 
general and necessarily brief manner in which we have stated it, 
every one we think yill perceive that, of the various parties to 
various suits, the law has- fixed upon for exclusion, a particular 
set possessing no peculiar quality conducive to mendacity; that 
the very set who are sometimes condemned to exclusion, are 
at other times, and without any alteration of their situation as 
rerarding interest, admitted without scruple, and upon gjrimnds 
which if valid in one case are valid in all. Since the interests of 
the excluded and admitted parties are the same, and since no 
evil has been seen to follow the admission of those who have 
found favour in the eyes of our judicial legislators, we may 
again fairly demand wny the excluded parties should still be 
condemned to silence. 

The first grand stage in judicial procedure is that in which 
the plaintiff makes his demand, and states the circumstances 
which he supposes justify that demand; and the defendant 
opposes it, and states the circumstances which he supposes 
justify his opposition. 

We contend that the whole of this part of the procedure should 
be carried on in public, and by the parties in person. We are desirous 
of knowing to which of the following propositions exception 
can be taken; and how, if they be allowed, the conclusion 
can be denied. Without a connect knowledge of the points 
in issue, the judge will be unable to render a just decision. 
The correctness of his knowledge will depend upon the clear¬ 
ness and correctness of the information laid before him respect¬ 
ing those points. The clearness and correctness of the 
information will depend upon the securities taken to ensure 
those qualities. The most efficient securities are punishment, 
oath, viva voce interrogation and counter-interrogation, and 
publicity. The persons, therefore, who make the demand, and 
resist it, i, e. the parties, should do so under the sanction of those 
securities. In other words, the parties to the suit should speak 
under all the sanctions and penalties of a witness,” 

They cannot indeed swear in many cases to the truth 
or falsity of the circumstances stated; which may not 
have been within their cognizance. But they can always 
swear to the state of their belief respecting it. And who, we 
may ask, is likely to know so much about the matter as the 
parties ? • 

Without this preliminary meeting, for which Mr. Bentham 
has so long and so strenuously contended, it is in vain to hope 
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for a perfect system of procedure. Against its adoption, how¬ 
ever, the oppositi 9 n of lawyers is vehement,, and for the 
present we fear unOonquerable. Into the cause of this Oppo¬ 
sition we do not itoean to inquire; on their objections put for¬ 
ward in the shape of reasons, it tnay hot be improper to make a 
few observations. It is asserted by them that mendacity, to a 
fearful extent,, and deception and misdeoiaion, the consequence 
of that mendacity, will necessarily follow from questioning the 
parties at the outset of the case. This objection we have already 
answered; if the proposition^ above sfkted be true, no further 
attempt at refutation is necessary. What, however^ is worthy 
of remark is,'the manner in which legal ingenuity has supplied 
the place, and avoided the evils of this dreaded meeting. The 
parties in person are excluded'from the presence of the judge; 
and their dispute carried on by writing. Mendacity was the 
evil dreaded ; to avoid that evil, mendacity has been created to 
an extent almost incredible. It was feared^ that the party 
would make false assertions; the legal remedy, and succe- 
daneum, is, for a professional person, called a special pleader, to 
make ten times as many false assertions in his name. To inform 
the judge of the subject matter of the dispute, of the points at 
issue; to bring the matter to that point at which it would be 
necessary to adduce evidence to settle the dispute, would be 
the object of the proposed preliminary meeting. This, however, 
is the ostensible object of special pleading. The litigants, in 
the first mode, would be able to bring their dispute, in niilety- ■ 
nine cases in a hundred, to an issue in half an hour, and at a 
few shillings expense ; mendacity would seldom be resorted 
to, for it would seldom be of service; time, and money, 
\vould be saved, and the truth really ascertained. It is 
needless to inform our readers that special pleading does none 
of thesetbings. One false assertion is added to another without 
compunction; fee follows fee as long as the officiating personages 
are able to extract them; and after innumerable delays the whole 
is often brought to issue by a quibble utterly unconnected with 
the justice of the cause. How the mind of the judge is better 
prepared for a hearing of the cause by such a process, it 
still remains for legal ingenuity to point o^t. 

Leaving this preliminary meeting, however, as an improvement 
. which years can alope bring about, we proceed to the considera¬ 
tion of an alteratt^n p the present system not equally hopeless : 
we mean the admiasion of the parties to give testimony on the 
trial. , ' 

It is mghly iinpbrtant to distinguish the testimony of the 
partiea^thto voluntary and involuntary testimony. Objections 
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made to their evidence, as regards voluntary and involuntary 
testimony, must be made upon different grounds; the grounds 
of the answers will, in some points, be also different. And 
first, as to the voluntary testimony of a party; or, in other 
words, testimony not call^ for by tne opposite party. 

In this case, it is evident that the reasons for anticipating 
mendacious testimony on the part of the witness are, on 
some accounts,^ entitled to the greatest weight. Here, if 
mendacious testimony be contemplated, the instrumentality 
of two persons id not required; the suborner, and^ the 
suborned, are one and the same person : the danger and difH- 
oulty of subornation do not exist. On this account, there¬ 
fore, the chance of mendacious testimony is certainly increased- 
On the other hand, however, there are many circumstances 
inducing a man not to hazard a lying statement in his own 
favour. If a man lie, we may fairly presume that he does so 
in expectation of being believed, and certainly under expecta¬ 
tion of not being discovered. But everyone knows that a 
man’s testimony in his own favour is always looked upon with 
suspicion, still more so if it be flatly contradicted by his adver¬ 
sary, But while the temptation to lie is thus materially less¬ 
ened, the dangers and difficulty besetting the liar’s path will 
be seen, in almost every judicial case, even when the party is 
of an abandoned, profligate, and immoral character, to consti¬ 
tute a fearful check to the commission of the crime. To con¬ 
coct a well-constructed lie, one that harmonizes in all its parts, 
iu which there can be found no flaw, no improbability, requires 
in most instances no ordinary degree of ingenuity. When that 
story has to be subjected to the scrutiny of a deeply-interested 
adversary, aided by an experienced, acute, and sagacious advo¬ 
cate, as well as to the investigation of a practised judge, the 
chances of detection are raised almost to certainty. When, 
indeed, the story has not only to be invented, but openly stated 
by the party ; when he has to stand the viva voce interrogation 
of the advocate and the judge; when he has to be provided with 
defence and answer at every point; to guard against prevarica¬ 
tion, contradiction, and mistake; to preserve his temper and 
presence of mind; to make his story tally with facts that he 
fears, or knows, may be proved; and, in short, to make it 
wear, iu spite of every opposition, an air of trutli and proba¬ 
bility ; when all this has to be performed, where is the man that 
could count upon finding himself competent to the task? 
Where is the man who would assert, that taking the whole 
mass of society, one could be found in every thousand, at the 
same time willing and able to perform it-^able to fabricate 
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the story, and give the evidence, .and willing to hazard the 
punishment, and Uy debase himself in his own and others* es¬ 
teem by the odious crime of perjury. But if sO/ where is the 
danger of admittipg as -y^itnesses persons of whcmi not one in 
a thousand would be.able and willing to accomplish this task; 
and who, if they were so willing and able, would nevertheless 
be listened to ^ith suspicion f Let it not be thought that 
we believe mendacious testimony is never givpn ; what We do 
believ^e, however, is*, that where the mode of extraction is by 
vivd voce examination and cross-examinatfbn, it seldotn suc- 
c^ds.^ Lawyers believe that there would be continual perjury, 
because thejeare accustomed to so much of it in their favourite 
affidavit evidence. They should recollect, however, that this 
evidence is given without one real security for its truth. 

One would suppose, that lawyers were in the habit of be¬ 
lieving every story which any rogue might please to relate to 
them*; so- fearful are they of listening to suspicious testimony, 
or permitting others to listen to it. In all their calculations 
concerning the injuries likely to follow the admission of testi¬ 
mony, they seem to have omitted entirely the chance of its 
not being believed: they seem to have forgotten that those 
circumstances, which have weighed so stron^y on their minds 
as to make them reject the witness, would have no small weight 
with the iury in making them hear with suspicion what that wit¬ 
ness might assert; and that, above all, the party to the suit, who 
bears so formidable an appearance to lawyers* understandings, who, 
more than all others excites their fears, who moreover is marked 
in reality more than all others with suspicious characters, could 
hardly appear before a judge without instantaneously raising in 
that judge’s mind, doubt and suspicion. The dangerous wit¬ 
ness is not one who bears the marks of his interest stamped 
in broad characters upon him, but he, who, while really inter¬ 
ested, appears wholly without interest; who is influenced by 
some motive hidden from the judge’s scrutiny, and which mo¬ 
tive, even were it known to exist, could not be accurately 
weighed. Who can estimate the inftuence of hatred or of love, 
the desire of revenge, the wish to help a friend, to keep down a 
rival? All these, however, and a hundred other motives do 
exist; are continually iaduenciiig the testimony of witnesses, 
but are with difficulty discovered, and even when they are 
known to exist, <tiie degree of their strength can hardly ever 
be accurately estifnated. The character of a party, on the other 
hand, is one which obviously invoi^ves an interest; and the in¬ 
terest which lawym <have made the cause of ^exclusion is 
preoMy the influenoe of which every man» in the case of 
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every other, can estimate with tolerable accuracy. All tbe^ 
circumstances reduce the danger of deception almost to ,m 
evanescent qiftmtity. 

* If there were any sort of witnesses imaginable/ says Mr. 3ett- 
tham, ‘ against whom it ^re prudence to shut the door, the sort 
of witnesses against which the law is so decided to shot the door, are 
precisely those to whom it may be thrown op^n with the least 
danger. ^ All witnesses being exposed to seductive influence, all wit¬ 
nesses l^ipg dangerous, those will be the jeast dangerous against 
whom men are most on tbeir guard} s^ch are those on whose fore¬ 
heads the ipree of seduction is written down in figures. A^cloud- 
involves the workings of friendship, a cloud involves the workings • 
of enmity, a cloud involves the workings of love: the existence of 
the passion, the fon^ of its action, every thing is involved in dark¬ 
ness. No juryman,' no stranger, scarcely even the closest intimate, 
can form any estimate of the degree of the enmity, the friendship, or 
the love. But every man knows what ten shillings is, what twenty 
shillings is, and what is the difierence ; every man knows the value, 
every man feels the power of money ; every man knows that allow¬ 
ances are to be made for it. Few men are disposed to make less 
allowance than truth requires, for the force of its action on other 
people. Few men are disposed to set the incorruptibility of other 
men at too high a rate, or the force of corruption at too low a one : 
few men in whom suspicions thus grounded are in any danger of not 
being carried up to the full limits of the truth : few in whom they 
are not much more apt to be carried beyond the truth, than to fall 
short of it. 

* Of the force of money, on whatever occasion acting, the judge 
sitting on his bench, is fully aware and acutely sensible. Agreed : 
but is there any other human being to %vhom that force is a secret ? 
Sits there that old woman anywhere (not to confine ourselves to 
benches), who, on hearing a report made to her by another old woman, 
forgets to ask herself in what way and degree (if In any) the reporting* 
old woman may have to gain or lose by the cr^it given, or not given, 
to her report ? 

' What } can the man of law be sincere in thinking that no sort of 
men understand either the vtdue of money or the influence of it upon 
testimony but himself ? 

* In this case, therefore, the advantage expected from exclui^ion of 
evidence, in the character of a security against deception and conse¬ 
quent misdecisiou, is more plainly ideal than in any other; the reason 
in favour of the exclusion more palpably frivolous. And yet it is to 
this modification of interest that exclusion on the score of interest is 
in a manner confined by English jurisprudence. 

' Tn the eyes of the English lawyer, one thing, and one thing only, 
has d value : that thing is money. 

' On the will of man, if you believe the English lawyer, one thing, 
and one thing only, has influence : that thing is money. 

' If you believe the man of law, there is no such thing as fear of 
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God } no such thing regard for reputation } no such thing as fear 
of legal punishtnent | no such thing as ambition; no such thing ns 
the love of pow^} ho such thing as filial, no Quoh thing as parental, 
affection ; no such thing as party enmity; no such t^ug as public 
spirit^ patriotism, or i^eneral benevolenoe ; uo such thing as compas¬ 
sion j no such thing as gratitude; no such thing as revenge. Or 
(what comes, to the same thing), weighed agaiikst the interest pro¬ 
duced by the velife of a fhrthing, the utmost mass of- interest pro¬ 
ducible from the actioh of-all those affections put together vanishes in 
the scale. 

' Add self-preservation if you please; self-preservation from what¬ 
ever be the worst of evils, death not except^, the farthing will still 
be the heaviest. A pin a day is a groat a year/* Instead of a far¬ 
thing put a pin, the result will be still the same. 

* Romance, romance ! True, but it is the romance of real life. The 
picture here drawn of the human mind, is romantic enough no doubt; 
hpt, as to the account here given of that picture, nothing was ever 
more strictly true. Such are the decisions of the sages of the law; 
such his every day’s practice, such his opinions, sucm his thoughts ; 
unless, on learned benches, decision and practice run on without 
thought. 

' For a farthing, for the chance of gaining the incommensurable 
fraction of a farthing, no man on earth, no Englishman at least, that 
would not perjure himself.* This in Westminster-hall is science. 
According to the prints of the day, £.180,000 was the value of the 
property left by the late duke of Bridgewater. For a fraction of u 
farthing, Aristides with the duke’s property in his pocket, would have 
perjured himself.’—^Book ix. c. 3. p. 55. 

While the minds of legal men have been thus possessed by 
terror at the evils of admitting parties, they have passed over 
the advantages to be derived, and the evils to be avoided, by 
. their admission. We must never cease to bear in mind, while 
considering this point, that not merely the likelihood of decep¬ 
tion and consequent misdecision in one particular case, is to be 
weighed, but also the number of cases in which misdecision 
will probably arise. We must consider, not merely the injustice 
occasioned in cases actually litigated, but also in those which, 
from the known necessity for producing a particular sort of evi¬ 
dence, have never been brought before a judge for decision. In 
the various transactions between man and man, a numerous, per- 

* In the case of Rurton v* Hinde 5. T. R. I74, it was ruled as Mr. 

Beatliam itates. But, in R. i\ Mayor and Commonalty of London, 3 
Lev. 3$J, R. v. Colrpifnt^r, 2 Show. 47, and 1 Vent* 351, contra* In the 
first olMe, a freeman of^a corporation was excluded, although hU Interest 
was (fitted to be exceedingly small} in the others, freemen were ad¬ 
mitted on account Of the minuteness of their interest. It Is difficult to sfty 
whit ft# law PhHltppf, 1. c. V. sec. 3. and the cases cited. 
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haps the most numerous, class, take place without the intervention 
of a third person; or, what is still more common, the greater part 
of the information necessary to the elucidation of each transaction 
is possessed only by the parties themselves; in all such cases, to 
exclude the testimony of the parties is to exclude that which 
can alone render the evidence complete, and every decision given 
on incomplete testimony will, almost of necessity, be unjust* 
If a transaction have passed in the presence of the pard!es only, 
by which A acquires a right to 20/., exclude A’s testimony, and 
misdecisioh is the inevitable result; admit his testimony, and, 
though it is possible that it may be false, it is by no means 
certain that, if it be so, he will obtain credence for it. Let the 
transaction be such a one, as that each patty in good faith 
believes himself to haVe acquired some right (hundreds of such 
cases occur) j and suppose one or the other to apply to the 
judge for decision, and ne will decide against him wno applies.* 
It would be as just and satisfactory if the judge were to sit 
with a dice-box in his hand, ready to decide upon the turning 
up of the die. If, in place of this blind and hap-hazard method 
of deciding, he were to call upon each party to tell his story, 
subject to open contradiction and examination by his adversary, 
of the suits now contested not one third perhaps would ever 
have arisen; and those which did arise would be cheaply, 
quickly, and satisfactorily decided. ' 

That sometimes the testimony of the parties is necessary, 
English lawyers and English legislators have admitted, by the 
exceptions created, and now existing, to the general rule which 
excludes them. That these exceptions are capricious, and 
more like the freaks of a child, than the sober, solemn acts 
of judges and legislators, the mere enumeration must have 
been sufficient to show. We shall not consume the time of 
our readers in pointing out their absurdities ; still less is it 
necessary for us here to exhibit the ignorance, folly, perhaps we 
might more properly say knavery, betrayed by the nature of the 
proceeding in Chancery to obtain the testimony of a party. 


* An admitted case of cxcluaion, not of the parties, but of interested 
witnesses, well elucidates the evil of incomplete evidence. In an action by 
a master, for an injury done to bis horses, his servant, the driver of the 
horses, is not admitted to prove negligence on the part of the defendant j 
inasmuch as, if the mischief could he shown to have arisen from the 
servant’s negligence, he (the servant) is answerable to the master. Suppose 
the injury to have taken place, the servant and the defendant being the only 
persons present. How can the decide, hut against the plaintiff?—• 

inisdecision certain. Is inisdecision made certain by admitting both the 
servant and defendant as v^itiiesses ?-»There are ten thousand chhnves 
against it. 
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The explanation of this proceeding, by whatever name we choose 
to designate iti comes, properly, under the head of Extraction; 
and to that title, in Mr. Bentham's work, we refer those who are 
desirous of l^ihg in its proper colours the absurdity of this 
portion of jEhglisn procedulreV " \ 

We have now to , Consider the ^exclusion of the involuntary 
testimony pf a^party to the suit. 

In ihi& former case, evidence was exclude on accotiint of its 
badness; here what is excluded is the best evidence.' 

If there be one assertion more confirmed by experience, one 
which every^ohe more rChdily acknowledges than another, it is, 
that a man^s admissions against himself may safely be received 
as true. What ^pears nearly equally plain is, that no person 
has a greater i^erest to judge correctly concerning the cha¬ 
racter of a party, that to none, in by far the majority of cases, 
can the judgmentiR)e intnisted with greater security, as far as 
his adversary’s interests are concerned, than the adversary him¬ 
self. If, then, a man make admissions against himself, and if a 
party demand that his adversaiy be interrogated, upon what 
grounds can £m honest judge remse to receive the admissions, 
or grant the permission for interrogation ? 

'' Admissions,” says the law, " of a party to the suit against 
his interest are evidence in favour of the other side.” [PhilTippss 
Ev. 1. c. V. s. 4, p. 83.] Let it be understood what sort of 
admissions. Admissions which the party spontaneously makes; 
made through inadvertence, from a love of justice, or from' 
whatsoever cause of his own free will, these will be received ; 
but to interrogate the party, and to obtain against his will any 
admissions, is, by the common law, scarcely ever permitted. The 
consequence is obvious. A man, when exposed to the public gaze, 
when subjected to interrogation, and threatened with punishment 
if his testimony be false, would with great hesitation risk the 
danger and obloquy of endeavouring to substantiate an unjust, 
or to resist a just, demand. When, however, no immediate 
and open immoral act has to be performed ; when, for instance, 
he has only to deny, in'general terms, in writing, and through 
the assistance of an attoroey, the justice of the plaintiff’s claim, 
and to call upon him in this way for proqf, which, he knows, in 
most , cases cannot ^.e brought without difficulty and expense, 
and in ma^, leases cannot Da brought at all,—injustice and 
inunoraU^ any extent will be committed by nine tenths of 
mank^ b^ddre^a W^o would not datb lhe^first villainy would, 
Tyith^l 'j^sitation, perpetrate the secoiid ^ What they nave not 
coiu^e to deny ph earn, if openly qdestio^ed, they; without 
cono^hetion, aeiiy through the instrumehtaJifcj^ol a law paper. 
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How few men would be hardy enough to deny upon oath) an 
open court of justice, subject to interrogation and contradiction, 
tne coiTectness of their tailor's claim, when the claim was reklly 
a just one. How many are the men that would,,that in fact 
do, resist the same just claim, when sheltered frpm all these 
means of detection, and when the rules df law have implant^ in 
the public mind a persuasion, that, in concealing the truth, they 
are con^ttiog ^ attorney's pen, the imm^dxal 

act is pemrmed^ effectually $ is performed in secrecy i is suhj^ect 
to no penalty, either from the law or from the opinion of society. 
In every case where a party is thus permitted to abstain nom 
an'admission contrary to his own interest, injustice, pro tatito, 
is the consequence. A party is in courts his h^nd-writing l^as 
to be proved ; the adversary is willing to trust to his oath.: the 
English law, or rather English lawyers, refuse permission to 
question him. Often a wlthess to prove the, hand writing can¬ 
not be found; the adverse party either loses his right entirely, or 
what, in many cases, is equally mischievous, justice is delayed. 

Where a man refuses to answer a question put by the opposite 
party concerning the transaction in dispute, we may safely assume 
that the fact is such as the interrogating party in his question 
asserts it to be. Thus, if a man be asked, did you sign this 
note of hand for 20L and he refuses to answer, we may fairly 
and safely assume that he did sign it; and, if the dispute turned 
upon that question, the honest j udge would decide in lavour of the 
interrogating party. This mode seems to have been pbjected to 
by En^ish lawyers, under the influence of the same sort of feeling 
under which a sportsman gives what is called law to a fox. Let 
the parties have fair play ; that is, let the honest man and the 
rogue be dealt with exactly alike, and let the chance of the latter 
be rendered as nearly equal as possible to that of the former. That 
this procedure may, by rendering the event a matter of more doubt 
and uncertainty, produce greater pleasure in professional bosoms 
than could be created by rendering the success of a justcltum in¬ 
evitable, we do not take upon ourselves to deny : what, however, 
we will venture to assert is, that, however pleasant and interest¬ 
ing such sports inay be to the professiop, they are by no means 
agreeable to honest suitors. The game, such as it is, is played 
with the suitors' mon^y; and, \^oever may delight in their 
losses, they themselves must be supposed to be little gratified 
by the diminution of their property. As a party to the suit 
is not suffered to be .v^^itness in support of his own interest, so 
he is never compelled in couijs of law to give eridence for the 
opposite partya^insthiinself”(mindthatinthecourtofChancery 
he mt^y be so compelled). Thus, in a question of Settlement 
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between two parishes, the rated inhabitants of either parish, 
being in reatity the phrties to the proceeding, cannot be oom- 
nellra by the adverse party to answer against their own interest/' 
[Philtippi, 1. 0. V. B. 5^.] We are to presume tliat a judge, for 
^e purpose of rendering a just decision, is desirous of jearning 
thrreai state of a^irs between the parties disputing* Taking 
this as a pbstuiate, it may be asked, in what manner the obtain¬ 
ing thisjmrfeot knowledge is promoted by,the aboye*tnAntioned 
rttlet Ine question is more easily put than answered. In 
another page the same author says,^ ** sVnswers in Chancery are 
confessions on oath, and, therefore^'strOng eyidenoe against the 
party whomakes them''[/6id. 2. c.lv* s. 1; Peake's Eis,c» ili. s* 3], 
Answers in Chancery, WS suppose, posses^ no peculiar quality 
which renders them alone strong evidence against the party 
who made them. Answers given elsewhere, given under better 
securities, uiud voce, and subject to cross-examination, would 
be still more potent, and stin more serviceable. Why the 
answers with tne name of Chancery tacked to them are alone 
thought wor^y o^ reception, is another of those questions dis¬ 
tinguished by being, though pertinent, more easily put than 
answered. As if to shame (he very rule they delight in, lawyers 
have made to it another remarkable exception " But when 
one of several co-plaintifts comes forward voluntarily to disprove 
the defendant’s liability to the demand made upon him, he may 
be admitted, with the consent of the adverse party, though, at 
the same time, lie defeats the claim of those wno jointly sue 
with him. For, if the plaintiff were to make a declaration 
against his interest out of court, evidence of that deolatation 
would be admissible. And how is the proof less credible if, with 
ike consent of the defendant, who waives all objection to his testi¬ 
mony, he declares the same thing upon oath at the time af the 
MaiT* {Phillipps, 1, c. v. s. 2j 1 TViawr. 378].' This last obser¬ 
vation, made by lord Mansdeld, is exceedingly pertinent; and 
the more remarkable from having presented itself, apparently, in 
this case alone, to the minds ot professional men. The obser¬ 
vation is equally valuable when applied to the case of either 
party interrogated by .the other. Why, then, was it there 
paUsW over ? 

To the. ob^tion, that to compel a party to give evidence 
against hitpaelf would be to subject him to a spedes of torture, 
it is almost needless to take up the reader^s time in furnishing 
A reply* * No fovee is applied; the witness is not compelled 
to ans^, The question is put to hhn, and, if he refuse to 
anawlfr, such inferOaoe is drawn from his silsnee as the Judge or 
jury AeUocive to be warrantable. 
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No EngUfth lftwyer> moreover, can make use of the plfa, ihai 
a prisoner, on a cnminal trial, ought i)ot to be interrogated^ 
in hie perturbation, he be led into errors and mistakes prf\}uilieili 
to himself. In the examination of witnesses by the committmg 
magistrate, whatever the prisoner says is recorded, and may. be 
brought against him at the t^l. ^ A^in, whatever he may have 
said in the hurry and iright of being seized, whatever ho may 
let dropiiy ^nadvartenoe, is treasured up and proved against him. 
They who do these things oahnot, surely, object to a qui#i^ calm, 
steady, examination of a pri^6i\er by the jndge or counsel a|the 
tnah whea> if the prisoner he may^ha allowed to rectify his 
mistake; whenhe might be' Wrn^of tj^d^pser, and made aware 
of the difficulties he is falling intQ t W^^ ^th the judge and 
the jury would be able t^ perOelve by his appearance and manner 
whether he was collected or bewiluered. Whht comes to the 
knowledge of the judge and juty now, comes without any of 
these samguards: they ore cotnpetled, therefore, to guess at the 
probable state of the prisoner’s mind at the time the admissions 
were made; to form what conclusions they arc. able, upon 
highly imperfect evidwice. Can any one sup^se that interroi- 
gation in court, by the judge and jury, can be so^ liable to lead 
to misdecision as this rude and inefficacious proceeding ? 

To whose interest is the exclusion of this self-uisserving 
evidence conducive? Is justice or injustice, the honest or 
dishonest suitor, favoured by the rvile? Two circumstances 
present themselves from which any one would be able,, without 
much difficulty, to give a satisfactory answer to the question. To 
exclude self-disserving, is to exclude, hrst, the best evidence, 
secondly, the evidence most easily obtained. By the best 
evidence is meant, evidence least likely to be false, least likely 
to lead to misdecision. That this quality is possessed by the 
evidence in question, lawyers themselves universally admit. 
That it is the most easily obtained, arises from the circum'- 
stance that the parties are for the most part on or near the 
spot where the trial is to take place, or can easily be brought 
there. In criminal cases, the prosecutor and prisoner are always 
present; in civil cases, with soxUe rare exceptions, they might 
easily be compelled to be present. And ^en, to prove what 
the party might be leS to acknowledge, Creates, if he be not 
odmittea, delay, expense, and vexatioti, tantamount to a direct 
denial of justice. Who is it then that would desire a rule of 
this ^eriptioa? The answer cannot be disputed: the dis- 
honest snitW; the really criimnal prisoner. 

Upon a review, of what has been advanced concerning 
the rule which excludes tlm parties to the suit, we think that 
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we may assett the following conclusions to have been satisfac¬ 
torily proved. That the parties, if admitted, would, in by far 
the majority of cases* have in reality no temptation "^to give 
mendacious testimony; that were the temptation to exist, they 
would not gene^ly yield to it; that were they willing, they 
would be unabWi;o impose upon the judge; and that, conse¬ 
quently, there would exist, in case the admission of witnesses 
were petm^ed, ^le danger of deception^ and of misdecision, 
the cpnlSi^ence^ of deception. That by the exclusion of the 
parties; on the other hand, not only fs the* danger of mis- 
oeeision^ materially increased id most cases, but vexation, 
delay and expen|« ‘are ruinously increased 4n Ernest all cases. 
That self-disserving evidence, the ^ best evidence, being in- 
adauBsible, injustice is not only more likely to happen in 
every litigated case, but happens in hundrras of dases not 
litigated; that in criminal cases the likelihood of escape on the 
part of a really criminal prisoner is materially increased, by 
reason that '■the interrogation 'of the prisoner in the presence of 
the judge aud jury is not permitted; ^at, in short, the honest 
man is punish^ iqr the benefit of the Vogue. 

Upon grounds similar to those which we have now examined, 
viz, partly on the ground of interest, partly of vexation, the 
testimony of the wife or husband is excluded in cases 
where either of them is concerned. Man or wife having 
in law but one interest, being one and only one person, 
their testimony is excluded on account of interest, when¬ 
ever in favour of each other; but when against each other, 
upon the ground of vexation. The law says, ** the reason for 
excluding husband and wife from giving evidence either 
for or against each other is foundea partly on their iden¬ 
tity of interest, partly on a principle of public policy, which 
deems it necessary to guard the security and confldencd of 

f rivate life, ev^n at the nsk of an occasional failure of justice 
PMUipps, c. V. sec, 3]. Of the' exclusion on account of in¬ 
terest we hav^ already said pn<^h; on the plea of vexation, in 
this case by for the most appeioas, it may not be improper to 
mal^ a few dbaervations. ^ 

'i^t the confidence and attachment of married persona, 
and the j^rmony^^farnilies depending Hbereon, are objects of 
oyeat imnortaaoe, no pne in his senses would deny. It would 
be as w^^ hpwever, to understand y^bat sort of confidence and 
haiiBomr intended. Thefe is a confidence and har- 



nnKifig a class pf^peraons usually denominated 
»^ve yet met with favour in the eyes of a 

; tiu» is often disturbed by the examines* 
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tion9 of different merxiberd of the thieving comrairaity; but we 
have^ievor in our legftl reading discovered that thia jsxajnina- 
tion was on thtifr account an object of dread to the legal pro¬ 
fession. The truth is* that a harmony and confidence compatible 
with the general interests of the other members of society, 
compatible with feir dealing and honesty, ought to be en- 
cour^eff ^d defended* while that which can pe maintained 
only at* the ex'pefise of public security and honesty,] ought to 
be oroken up end destroyed. Every means possible should be 
tak^ to bender such confidence precarious, ev^ery rewei3 held 
'out for its infringement: anA inasmuch as such confidence and 
harmony are destroyed, in so mucH wiU all wise men deem that 
the welfare of society is Secured. ** The magnanimity of that 
Roman has been highly applauded who not only placed his 
residence in such a situatibn that his fellow citizens might see 
as much as possible of his actions, but declared a wish that 
he could open to all,^ his heart as \^11 as his h^se.” Of one 
thing we may be sfir6 he Would noi so have vshihed unless his 
transactions had b,een honest. Now, without carrying the 
matter quite so far as the Roman, we may properly wish that 
no privacy or securiW should be created for any transaction 
by which the rights of another may be improperly infringed, and 
that no confidence should be allowed to exist which has such an 
end in view. This, however, is precisely that sort of confidence 
which the English law is here desirous of preserving. To break 
in upon the privacy of a forgerer, to break in upon the privacy 
of a thief, to break in upon the privacy of a murderer, the 
English law deems highly injurious to society; injurious, too, 
because it disturbs the harmony of a connexion, which, with 
admirable consistency, in all these cases, the law would itself 
destroy by executing the offender. 

Lawyers, when acting the part of advocates, are proverbially 
careless of the truth; and the habits pfthe advocate’are not easily 
laid aside when they become expounders and framers of laws. 
When expounding the law, they commence with a determina¬ 
tion to defend whatever exists; to defend it, if' they jCan; with 
good reasons ecnd by the truth; if not with good reasons and 
the truth, still, at any rate, to defend it.' %e nianaer in whiah 
the veiy point before us is usually suf^orted is flfatrikmginstauce 
of affectation and untruth. They pretend* to an. exquisite 
' sensibility wl^h they do not feel, and talk like dreaming 
school-bc^e Vadter than as grave and sober men. Truth, amidst 
this display of sentiment, is unhappily forgotten, their pta€!ld<^e 
and their professions being usually diametricaHy opposed^ 

This rule of evidence (viz. which excludes husband and 
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wifo) wht^bi has b«e|i adopted for tiho purpose of pwnoting a 
pevwet ooiop of iRtomts, and of soeunnff lOfilual ^fld^ce> 
IS so otpbtly observed, tMat evm afior o sT 

for iko « *»# admlitod h gt»$ evmtM ww* 

woiM have ^hiiod if ihe wwriwg* Atfd sagfpittea. ^ 

1,0.0,0,3. ^ u». 

To pmoTH baiwony, whieh bao alroady boon i<*oaoswp<y 
destro^^ 4 o pr^eroe a eonftdonee ndiicb eiktimi by poiub^y 
exist, like testimony ia etoluded, sod ipjusnoe dene I and 
excluded too under a plea that if such weio not thb law, .a 
husband would want oonddenoe »h his wife, lest at any time 
she should become an aduUerosSi and 41^o^[0 bis secrets. 
In one case lord Hardwicke went so far as not to suffer a 
woman to be a witness, even though her husband consented, 
” The ruW* he said, ** is for the peace of femilies, and such 
consent should never be encouraged.” It may be thought that 
the husband was a better iudge of his own peace and happiness 
than his lo^Wp. Moreover, while a%niAirderer*s wife is not 
suffered to W? interrogated, lest the gentle dalliance of the 
conscious Oouple should bfe interrupted, a bankrupt and his 
wife are under no such securities.* Tlie unfortunate or dis¬ 
honest merchant’s harmony and peace are, in the tender con¬ 
sideration of the law, a matter of comparative indifference; 
but the midnight robber, the assassin, and the swindler are, by 
the ** gentle Craft,” not treated with such harshness and se¬ 
verity ; their harmony, forsooth, is not to be disturbed. It 
would perhaps be an unjust rule to judge of men’s characters 
by the sympathies they express and reel. 

We have now, however, said as much as our apace will warrant 
concerning the principle of excluding witnesses account of 
the existence of motives in their case Bkely to lead to mendacious 
testimony, as wellas for tfaeavoidance qf venation. The next point 
which we are desirous of exhibiting is the error of the present 
system in excluding witnesses on account of the abience of a 
certain motive to veracious testimony, viz. religioiis belief. In 
the first ease it is the eiristence of a motive to ii«i in the 
second, tfcts the absence of a motive to tejl truth, that 5 s the 
supposed eaase df eltclusion. 

• The kpr as U deists excludes persona, first, Who profess a re- 

g in a peculiar JpanneV firom the 
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The ofaly exdeptioii to believere in a God, made by the law at 
pleeient# app^ to be that of Quakers :-jrofe8s<>rs ofall other 
religion^ ^nler a^e oeeth^, or seem in a fair way to be deemed, 
et^pelent UdtoeiseiB. As society has increased in knowledge^ 
the narrow-minded bigoby pf lawyers has been obliged to yield 
to and to MloW a tnot^ enlightened poli^. By degrees, but 
by eloWdeg^eiEfS. the ^obcpninedaD, the Gentoo, and the ^ew, 
hay^t l^tn beqp allowed ifhe defence which the daW ought 
to anbrd to eyery human being. A murder or a rape can now 
no longer IfiftKSommitfed with xtopUniiy either upon the person 
Ordn ihe presence of these did^nt species of religionists. To 
the Deist, indeed, it is yet doubtful Whether the protectidn of the 
law is extended; as yet the judges have hardly determined 
whether the law shall admit them. That sure operator. Time, 
and the constantly improving intellect of the public, however, 
will force this concession also; judges can never be much more 
than a century behind the rest of the community. 

Atheists are, indeed;^^luded withmit mercy, np ^ne having 
yet thought of proposing them as persons fit to b^listened to. 
There is something curious in the mode pursued by lawyers on 
the occasion of exclusion on account of religious opinions. 

Before the oath is administered to the witness^ and when, 
consequently, there is no legal obligation on him to tell the 
truth, a question is asked of him, to which he may give what¬ 
ever answer he pleases, without fear even of contradiction. 
He is asked concerning the state of his religious belief; the 
technical question being, whether he believes in the existence of 
a God and a fhture state. If the witness, being an unbeliever, 
be at the same time a person on whom the moral obligation to 
tell truth exercises a great and paramount influence; if he 
repugns the very idea of falsehood, and is willing to subject 
himse(f to many important civil disabilities and to the obloquy 
and hatred of orthodox believers, rather than violate what he 
considers a highly important moral duty without the shadow 
of mischief to himself as the consequence—he openly avows 
himself an unbeliever. 'J3y this proceeding he does two things ; 
he prevent himself a perspn Who is iucap^le of falsehood, and 
at the same time rendSrs himself an incompetent witness. If, 
on the other hand, he would rather lie than brave the evils 
attendant on an open avowal of unbelief, he declares himself a 
believer. By thil M| ^oceeding he also does two things: l^a - 
proves hlmSmf a^lfi^ro fa«m,-iand renders himself a compet^^^' 
witness. - 

The interrogation of n witness on the subject or bis 
bfellef, Choreforfe, is, as fer as regards its being a sf* 
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against mendacious testimony, completely useless. It is a 
cobweb which a man at all prone to mendacity will unhesi¬ 
tatingly break* through. The law cannot punish him; for no 
one can detect his imposture. Human belief is beyond the 
province of human investigation; and such’, in this case, the law 
considers it. Whatever may have been his previous declara¬ 
tions or conduct, no person can prove that he is now a liar. He 
may assert his opinions to be changed; and his first declarations 
hasty or untrue. Who is there that can take upon himself to 
assert these explanations to be false ? Whom then does the 
law exclude? Those only who are the most worthy to be 
heard; men than whom it would be difficult to find any more 
likely to be veracious witnesses, any whom interest or fear 
would be less likely to turn from the path of honesty and truth. 

It is hardly necessary, after the above (which we deem an 
irrefragable) argument, to prove the incorrectness of the prin¬ 
ciple which assumes, that an absence of belief in the existence 
of a Deity, the avenger of falsehood, is a proof that a man has 
no motive to give veracious testimony.' The refutation would 
require more space than we can now afford, and for all practical 
piii poses it is not needed. We may remark, however, that no 
man lies without a motive, and that in judicial cases the motive 
must be sufficiently strong to overcome the fear of the shame 
and the punishment attached to the commission of the offence; 
that in those cases where a chance of discovery exists, this 
fear, for the most part, is sufficient to overcome a strong temp¬ 
tation ; that in cases where no chance of discovery, combined 
with no feeling of repugnance to judicial falsehood arising from 
preconceived notions foimed by education, could be supposed 
to exist, the fear of punishment from the Divine Being in a 
future life, which fear would be the only tutelary motive then 
acting, is shewn by experience to have small power to resist 
even the weakest temptation. The temptation to commit per¬ 
jury, when restrained only by the religious sanction, is daily 
yielded to, by men who may be supposed peculiarly under the 
mfiuence of religious feelings, in the case of the constant and 
hourly infraction of university oaths. 'Qie insufficiency of the 
leligious sanction of itself to ensure tr& testimony; its super- 
fiuousness to that effect, when aided by the political or the 
moral sanction, are matters to the proof of which more time 
j)^d room are required than we can here, afford. They are 

S indeed of deep import in many points of view ; they 
) be elaborately treated to be patiently, and calmly, 
out prejudice, thoroughly investigated. To the great 
!n of thinking men the opinion is'a neiy one-^one so. 
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opposite to ordinary opinions, that we have little hope of seeing 
ft easily or auickly received. In the first book of the present 
work, Mr. iJenthain has examined the question at great length, 
and, in our judgment, satisfactorily proved his position : to 
him we refer those who feel, what all ought to feel on so im¬ 
portant a subject, a desire to'arrive at the truth, whatever that 
truth may be. 

In criminal cases, the affirmations of Quakers meet with no 
better reception than the depositions of infidels in all cases. 
They are refused in cases technically criminal, though accepted 
in ^ such as are technically called civil cases. The grounds of 
this distinction it is difficult to discover. An oath is considered 
efficacious inasmuch as it is supposed by the swearer to ensure 
the anger of God if false testimony on the part of the swearer 
follow the oath. The Quakers, however, have precisely the 
same opinion concerning their affirmations. They devoutly 
believe in a God the avenger of falsehood, and pay so great an 
obedience to their religious tenets, as to encounter, in the very 
case before us, no small degree of danger and vexation rather 
than infringe them. While they believe in a God, the avenger 
of falsehood, they also believe that the same God has forbidden 
them to take what is called an oath. If they, in spite of their 
belief, w^ere to take an oath, they would become competent 
witnesses, but would, in every honest man*s opinion, be far less 
virtuous men. Why then should the law insist on this immoral 
act before she will extend to them her protection against any 
villain who chooses to assault their persons or commit depre¬ 
dations on their property. To say that fear of mendacious 
testimony is the cause, is to say that which every man sees to 
be false. An affirmation has the same force in the estimation 
of the Quaker as an oath in the estimation of other Christian 
people; if an oath be a security against mendacity, such also 
must be the powder of an affirmation.* 

The next and last case of exclusion which we intend to 
notice is, the exclusion of some sorts of presumptive evidence : 

* With some persons, ;^Uliority is stron^'er than argument; witli law. 
vers, the opinion of lord ^Ninsiicld would outweigh demonstration. Lord 
Mansfield was of the opinion maintained in the text, as may he seen by 
referring to his judgment in the case Atcheson v. Everett, Oowp. 382. 

We are in hopes, that this blot will soon be erased from our law, through 
the highly praiseworthy exertions of the Marquis of Lausdowil^, whn, iqj^ 
bill lately introduced Into the House of Lords, proposes to admiyfl 
affirmations of Quakers in criminal, as well as in civil causety^H 
heartily pray that liis lordsliip’s intentions may not be frustratecy^^H 
ignorant pretender to jiuisprudential science, who may have a sejH 
dignified assembly. 
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and our leason for Boketiu^ this branch is, that it affords tho 
best opportunity for poiniing out the evil of deciding upon 
incomjJete evidence. 

In the writings of lawyers we often hear of a distinction 
between presumption of fact,” and presumption of law)” and 
both are supposed to be connected with evidence. The dis¬ 
tinction is by no means clear; and seems, for the mOst part, 
unintelligible to lawyers themselves. Founded in confusion, it 
serves in no small degree to create confusion. Rules are added 
to rules, without any definite idea of the end in view ; and the 
separate functions of the judge and the legislator are perpetually 
confounded. 


It often happens, that when no positive and direct evidence, evi¬ 
dence of personi}: bearing testimony as having witnessed the 
very fact to be proved, can be found, testimony to collateral 
facts may be advanced, and may have precisely the same efiect 
on the mind of the judge as the more direct and positive evi¬ 
dence. This indirect evidence is usually termed circumstantial, 
and by lawyers it is termed presumptive evidence. 

In some oases, from a consideration of convenience, or what not, 
lawyers have deemed proper to consider certain events originally 
brought forward as circumstantial evidence, to be conclusive proof 
of the principal fact; proof against which they will allow no 
contrary evidence to be adduced. They have by this proceeding 
erected themselves into legislators ; and rendered what was 
before a matter of evidence, a matter of law. If, for example, 
in th^ year 1300,* a conspiracy to seize the person of the king 
was only looked upon as evidence or presumption of an inten¬ 
tion to kill him, against which presumption counter-evidence 
might be brought, the evidence of a conspiracy was evidently no 
more than circumstantial evidence. If, however, the legislator 
declare, in the year 1800, that a conspiracy to seize the 
person of the king shall be deemed a presumption to kill 
him, a presumption agsunst which no counter-evidence shall 
be brought, it is evident, under whatever names we disguise 
the matter, that the law is altered ; evidentiary fact, 

the conspiracy, is now erected into {n^^mntive oiFence ; that 
the fact of the conspiracy is the principal fact to be proved, and 
that if the conspiracy be proved by direct testimony, no cir- 
cum8tantiM*eviodnce whatever is adduced. 



8o also^f, in a case where formerly twenty years undisturbed 
ion were deeftred merely a piece of circumstantial evidence 


8 cate 18 put >vltfaQut the slightest intention of intimating that the 
im law here spoken of, really occurred at the time 
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dC a grant, agataat which evidence counter-evidence might he 
faronghti lawyers or the legislator should now erect such posses-* 
sion into what is termed cmchi$ive proof of tlie grants the law is 
in reality altered. Twenty years undisturbed possession is made 
a presGi^ive right; and he who makes it so, is in fact a lagis- 
lator» In call this a presumption of law, to say that the law will 
presume a grant, is to say in a round-about way, and with the 
assistance of a falsehood, that the law is altered ; and that now 
twenty years undisturbed possession gives the same title that a 
grant did formerly. 

^ Inasmuch, then, as judges have done any of thes^ things, 
inasmuch as they have rendered different portions of cireom- 
stantial evidence conclusive, in so much nave they acted as 
legislators. s 

On the other hand, when certain portions of evidence are 
declared by the legislator (no matter what shape that legis¬ 
lator may take, that of Judge, or parliament), to bo evidence 
trustworthy or untrustworthy, retjuiring a great quantity of 
counter-evidence to overturn it, or requiring only a little, in such 
cases imtructions only are given to tlie future judge, respecting 
the conduct he shall pursue concerning tliat evidence. When 
it is said that the law will presume such and such a fact from 
some other, allowing the presumption, however, to be over¬ 
turned, this is called “ presumption of fact.” The word pre 
sumption is in this case used with no great degree of impro¬ 
priety; but it must be apparent to any one, that here it is used 
m a signification totally distinct from that intended by the 
phrase “ presumption of law.” In the one case it means a 
chance, probability, or likelihood, a presumption that a piece of 
testimony is conclusive; in the other it means, that whether the 
testimony be, to the mind of the judge, conclusive or not, the 
law will take upon itself, will presarm, to say, that it shall com¬ 
mand the decision. 

That there are many cases in which it is proper that the law 
should in reality be, what it is by this process made, no one can 
deny. It is bigh Wim j ^r tant. for instance, that a certain term 
of undisturbed should be a pi'escriptive right. Public 

convenience, that is, tJle collective convenience of individuals at 
large, requires, that the enjoyment of rights should not be daily 
subject to disturbance ^ that a constant doubt and dread should 
not hang over the title to different species of property. 
then is a reason for certain laws. M^ke, then, these 
drop all unintelligible jargon’con'cerning “ presumption.’?^^^ 

In the case of the seizure of the king's person, it 
highly desirable thing, that the person of so high a 
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be preserved inviolable from all sorts of attacks on the part of 
private persons. Make a law, then, tending to ensure that 
inviolability; but do not confound that circumstance with one 
so widely dissimilar as the investigation of truth. To call a 
conspiracy to seize the king^s person, or to wage war against 
him, even if in the East Indies, a presumption in law of an in¬ 
tention to kill the king, every one sees to be utter folly. In ten 
thousand such cases the king himself would be in no danger; 
the actions, however, might be highly deserving of punishment: 
in such cases, therefore, let the law erect these into crimes. 
The propriety, however, of such regulations rests upon a 
ground widely different from that whidi may be supposed to 
establish the propriety of rendering any fact conclusive as evi¬ 
dence. Evidence is required as a means to the attainment of 
truth ; its goodness or badness as evidence must be judged by 
the degree of its conduciveness to elicit and establish the truth; 
and the wisdom of excluding it must in all cases be decided 
by the probability of truth being attained or lost by the 
exclusion. 

The mode of exclusion of which we are now complaining, is 
the more mischievous by being at once extensive and hidden. 
It seldom presents itself to an unlearned reader in the shape of 
exclusion, but appears under the various disguises of rules of 
practice, rules of law, presumptions, and a long list of et ceteras. 
To one unacquainted with the law, it is impossible to convey 
even a faint conception of the extent which the evil attains 
under this covert manner of proceeding. We can do no more 
than illustrate the absurdity of one or two of the rules. 

Among the most iniquitous of these is the rule, that a party 
is not permitted to discredit liis own witnesses ; that whatever 
a witness may say against the person who calls him, shall be 
taken as conclusive, in other words, the law will presume such 
testimony to be true. There might be some show of justice in 
such a rule, if the choice of a man’s witnesses depended on 
himself; if, whenever an event was about to occur, he were 
able to perceive whether a law-suit were to takp place concerning 
it; and also able to stop the course of till he procured 

trustworthy witnesses to be present during the occurrence of 
that one which was doomed to be the subject of litigation. If, 
for example, when an angry man were about to knock another 
down in the presence of his, the angry man's, servant or 
dep^dent, the person about to be assaulted could make him 
his blow until a friend or disinterested person was 
obt aMM to be witness of it; if, when a thief, in the presence of 
c^jme^pUce, was marching out of a man's house with a bag 
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of gold, the person robbed could stop his flight, and prevent his 
casting the gold from him, till an honest witness could be found; 
if he could do all these things, then indeed the law might, 
perhaps, without much evil say, that a party should not question 
the character of his witness; but as a man is possessed of no 
such power, he must be contented with those witnesses whom 
chance provides. In one of the above cases, he would be obliged 
to put up with the testimony of his enemy’s dependent; in the 
second, with that of the thiers accomplice. If in the latter case 
the witness chose to swear that his friend the thief, so far.from 
having committed a robbery, had, to his knowledge, come 
honestly by the gold; that he had been improperly assaulted 
by the prosecutor, the prosecutor according to English law, 
must quietly put up with the injury, as he would not be per¬ 
mitted “ to discredit his own witness.” Suppose again, that a 
thief is apprehended for a robbery, and one of his accomplices 
craftily persuades the person robbed that he, the accomplice, was 
witness of the robbery—the prosecutor calls the accomplice as a 
witness, who swears directly the reverse : the prosecutor must 
here also quietly put up with the consequence, he must “ not 
discredit his own witness.” All lawyers know how often a party 
fears to call a witness, lest he should say something which he 
who called him, would not be permitted to contradict. The 
witness too is often the only one possessed of much important 
information, the absence of which may alter the whole com¬ 
plexion of a case. The evil is a matter of daily occurrence; and 
yet with this experience daily forced upon them, do lawyers 
trudge on, from year to year, in the same crooked and ill-chosen 
path; deciding without evidence, or upon half the evidence, 
and administering injustice without limit. 

The rules by whicli in any case the non-performance of cer¬ 
tain formalities is made conclusive evidence against the party 
who omitted them, is another and almost equally mischievous 
mode of exclusion. No inadvertence, no mistake, no error in 
judgment, is allowed to be given in evidence ; the time is past, and 
the non-performer must sutfer ; the law presuming that the non¬ 
performance could arise only out of a sense of the justice of his 
opponent's cause. If* it be true, that the object of an honest 
juage in hearing evidence, should in all cases be to learn which 
of the litigants has justice on his side, we shall be able without 
much difficulty to estimate the propriety and worth of those 
rules which decide the matter in issue, upon considerations which 
are allowed, and even said Jo be foreign to the merits, ^e, 
however, have no room to follow this investigation furUl^r; all 
haya b^n able to do, is to point out the source 
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tnischicf }* we cftinot now indicate the shape in which every 
l)ortien of it appears. . 

Wt hare, ^roit^hout our reasoniuga m these various points> 
almost exclusively insisted on the inefficiency of exclusion as 
a means to the attainment of truUi. One other ground of its 
imptoprte^ may be in all easeiH added $ vb. the invariable 
incteas^of vexation, expense, and delay, created thereby. On 
this subject* however* we have not time to enlarge j our asser-^ 
fions, from the space to which we are confined, would of ne¬ 
cessity be general; while, to point out the various modes in 
which the vexation, expense, and delay, alf created, would 
require a volume. We can do no more, therefore, than state, 
that if we have not dwelt upon this latter topic, our silence has 
not arisen from the want of a due appreciation of its im^rtance, 
but from the -absolute impossibility of devoting sufiid^t room 
to its full explalhtiion. 

On the interests which have created and maintained these 
various abuses, we have been equally silent, deeming it a wiser 
plan to exime the evil itself, than to indulge in expressions of 
hostile feelings against the authors of it. Let the public once 
clearly understand the mischief, and the time will not be distant 
when the prejudices and sinister interests which Uphold the 
system, will yield to the voice of public opinion, and permit the 
evil to be remedied. 

One observation more, wad we have done. With the various 
rules of evidence, there are no vested interests connected ; no 
raan’s^property would be endatigered by the abolition of the 
whote exclusionary code to-morrow ; and foe only result would 
be, that the existing law would be more certainly enforced, that 
existing rights would be better secured, that honest suitors 
would be benefitted, and rogues more easily punished, llie 
legislftter, therefore, who should propose to himself the task of 
aboiisiii^ this part of our law, need be under no app|ehension 
of unwittingly creating more indirect mischief than direct 
advantage. Let him proceed without fear, and at once annihi¬ 
late a law which serves only to render truth unattainable, and 
jusUee impotent. 
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Aht. I .—The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor (f the French. 
With a Preliminary View of the French Revolution. By the Author 
of “ Waverley,” &c. In ^^ine Volumes. Edinburgh. 1827. 

OIR Walter Scott cannot write any thing which, as a literary 
composition, will not be read with pleasure; and if it were 
possible to consider the work before us merely as a well-told 
story, we are not sure that it is inferior even to the most perfect 
of his former productions. Few books, indeed, have ever 
afforded so much for minute criticism to fasten upon ; and that 
description of critics with whom the substitution of one con¬ 
necting particle where another would have been more appro¬ 
priate is a crime for which all the higher excellencies of com¬ 
position cannot atone, have made so great a noise concerning 
its small blemishes, that comparatively little has been heard of 
its uncommon merits. But the extreme of carelessness in the 
minutiae of style, a fault always more endurable than the oppo¬ 
site one of a too studious and visible attention to them, is 
pardonable, and almost allowable, in a writer who has merits of 
so much higher a rank than mere correctness. In sir Walter 
Scott, no faults are worth noting except those which impair the 
effect of beauties. The author who could conceive and execute 
the admirable narrative of Napoleon*s first Italian expedition, 
in the third volume, could afford to be inelegant, to be even 
ungrammatical, in evei^y page. His occasional repetitions, and 
the intermixture of many inappropriate, among many felicitous, 
similies, will be forgiven by those who know how few writers 
are capable of unfolding a complicated and intricate train of 
events so that it shall appear: simple and intelligible, and of 
maintaining, throughout a voluminous work, so lively, rapid, and 
spirited a style, that the interest never flags, the attention never 
is wearied; in which qualities this work pre-eminently excels, 
VOL. IX.—w, R. s 
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But these excellencies do not suffice to constitute a history. 
From that which is offered to the public as a record of real 
events, something more is required than that it should be 
sprightly and entertaining. The “ Life of Napoleoff’ would be 
admirable as a romance: to have made it any thing higher, 
would have required far other endowments than had Defen dis¬ 
played even in the most finished performances of the Author of 
Waverley. 

If it be any part of the duty of an historian to turn the facts 
of history to any use; and if a fact can be of use only by being 
made subservient either to the confirmation or illustration of a 
princi'ple; the hislorian who is fit for his office must be well dis¬ 
ciplined in the art of connecting facts into principles, and 
applying principles to the explanation of facts : he must be a 
man familiar with generalization and general views; a man 
whose knowledge is systematic, whose mind can embrace 
classes as well as individuals, who can discriminate between 
the results of narrow and partial observation, and those of 
enlarged experience; m s\ioxt,^ philosopher. Further, if it be 
ever the duty of an historian to elicit real facts, from vague, 
scanty, or conflicting, testimony, it is necessary that he should 
be profoundly skilled in the difficult art of weighing evidence ; 
he must be capable of combining together a chain of circum¬ 
stances, each of which proves nothing by itself, but every thing 
wlien skilfully combined ; he must be practised in striking the 
balance between opposing testimonies, or between testimony on 
the one side and probability on the other; he must be, to sum 
up this also in one word, a consummate judge. Sir Walter 
ScotFs title to these high qualifications stiii remained to be 
established. It is in the present volumes that we must look for 
the proof of it, if proof is to be found. 

Of the degree in which he possessed those more common 
qualities, which suffice for giving a correct statement of ordinary 
events—the qualitiesef industry, candour, and impartiality— 
the public had son^Jpeans of judging from his previous per¬ 
formances. And fi^t, with respect to industry; while his earlier 
writings had proved how much he is capable of, his later ones 
had afforded no less conclusive evidence, that any degree of 
pains employed upon his productions, more than was necessary 
to their sale, was, in his estimation, superfluous. Applying 
himself in this frame of mind to the composition of an historical 
work, it was not very likely that he should have recourse to 
any other than the vulgar authorities, nor, consequently, that 
he should take any other than the vulgar view of the events 
'Vrhich he relates. And the celerity with which he projected 
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and completed a work which, to execute it tolerably, would 
have required many years reading, was a satisfactory proof, if 
there were no other, that, on this point at least, the presumption 
had not been fallacious. 

With respect to his candour: if the studied forbearance 
towards political adversaries which distinguishes his writings, 
had flowed from a genuine, passionate, and overpowering love 
of truth, there w'ould have been room for highly favourable 
anticipations indeed. But the prevailing tone of his works in 
every other respect, forbids us to ascribe to any such cause his 
specious semblance of impartiality. There is sufficient evidence 
in sir Walter Scott's writings, that he is a person of a mild and 
tolerant disposition, coiistitutioualiy exempt from acrimony of 
all kinds, with a decided bias towards aristocratic persons and 
aristocratic opinions, but not attaching so much importance to 
the diflerence between one opinion and another, as to feel, even 
towards persons of the most opposite principles, much positive 
dislike. This original liberality, and almost indifference, in 
matters of opinion, enabled him to fall easily into a practice 
which be appears to have prescribed to himself from an early 
period—that of adopting such a inode of writing as should be 
best calculated to win the good word and good opinion of every 
body. For this purpose he has laboured, with a skill and suc¬ 
cess surpassing all previous example ; and since to please all is 
to please persons of all political opinions, the precise degree, of 
(iompromise conducive to this end, was very accurately calcu¬ 
lated, and studiously employed. All the substantial advantage 
in point of opinion must, indeed, be given to the aristocracy, 
because they, being accustomed to entire subservience, can ill 
bear any thing which falls far short of it; while, on the other 
hand, even democrats and democratic principles must be treated 
with a certain appearance of respect, because, the object being 
to please every body, it will not do to make intemperate and 
offensive attacks either upon men or ggpinions in which any 
considerable section of the reading pwlic take an interest. 
But the democrats, being accustomed fo pure abuse, are 
tolerably well satisfied when they meet with a writer in whom 
the abuse is a little qualified ; and their favour is sufficiently 
attained by keeping somewhat to the liberal side of high Tory 
opinions, and allowing a fair share of the common feelings and 
intellect of men, to persons who, by Tory writers in general, are 
considered as destitute of thefn, being addicted to the notion 
that the House of Commons should represent the people, and 
similar heterodoxies. By this mark, accordingly, sir Walter 
Scott has guided himself; and has taken pains to be, on all 
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occasions, a little more just towards the friends of the people 
than is usual with their enemies. His “ Old Mortality” is a 
miserable travestie of the Scottish Covenanters, compared with 
Laing’s History, or Mr. Galt^s Ringan Gillmize; and so is his 
" View of the French Revolution.” compared with Mignet or 
Bailleul. But a bigotted Tory can scarcely read either work 
without some mitigation of his prejudices. Sir Waller Scott is 
not the man from whom it could be expected that he should be 
an unbiassed judge between the aristocracy and the people; 
but'considering him as the advocate of the aristocracy against 
the people, he is not altogether an illiberal or disingenuous one* 

The work may be appropriately divided into two parts ; the 
History of the French Revolution, and that of the Reign of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. This is somewhat more than a merely 
chronological division. The two subjects are as unlike as those 
of the Iliad and of the Odyssey ; though, like these, they form 
a portion of the same series of events, and concern in part the 
same persons. The former period seems to contain nothing but 
what IS extraordinary ; the latter, hardly any thing but what is 
common-place. The reign of Napoleon affords little or nothing 
to the historian, except ordinary characters and ordinary events. 
The career which he ran, had been trodden times out of number 
by successful adventurers ; there have never been wanting just 
such men as he, when such prizes have been attainable by 
them: the most obvious causes suffice to account for every 
event in his history : to comprehend it thoroughly, there needed 
no extraordinary depth of philosophy; the lowest impulses of 
the lowest description of human beings are the moving principle 
of the whole, and few men know and understand less of these 
than they ought. Where one man is the sole disposer of events, 
history is easily written : it is only to study the character of 
that one man ; if this be vulgar, all is vulgar; if it be peculiar, 
he who has seized its peculiarities has the key to all which may 
appear remarkable in ^he events of the period. The lines of 
Napoleon’s character are few, and strongly marked : to trace 
them correctly, far inferior powers to those of sir Walter Scott 
would have been sufficient. And if hi^ story be inaccurate, as 
we have no doubt that it is, in many of the details, those details 
are of such sovereign unimportance for any purpose of utility 
or instruction, that we, for our share, should have little objec¬ 
tion, provided they be amusing, to dispense altogether with 
their being true. 

To write the history of the French Revolution was a task 
requiring far other powers, involving far other difficulties. To 
gay that, on no occasion, did surprising eyents succeed one 
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another with such breathless rapidity, that never were effects 
so extraordinary produced by such a complication of causes, 
nor in so short a space of time, would be to form a very inade¬ 
quate idea of the peculiarities of that momentous period, con¬ 
sidered as a theme for history. It was marked by a charac¬ 
teristic still more embarrassing to such men as those by whom 
history is commonly written. The moving forces in this vast 
convulsion, the springs by which so much complex machinery 
was now set in motion, now stopt, now swept away, were qf a 
class for the laws of whose action the dictionary of historical 
common-places does not yet afford one established formula—a 
class which the rCutine-historiau has not yet been taught by 
familiarity to fancy that he understands. Heretofore, when a 
change of government had been effected by force in an exten¬ 
sive and populous country, the revolution had been made always 
by, and commonly for, a few: the French Revolution was 
emphatically the work of the people. Commenced by the 
people, carried on by the people, defended by the people with 
a heroism and self-devotion unexampled in any other period of 
modern history, at length terminated by the people when they 
awoke from-the frenzy into which the dogged resistance of the 
privileged classes against the introduction of any form whatever 
of representative government, had driven them *, the French 
Revolution will never be more than superficially understood, by 
the man who is but superficially acquainted with the nature 
and movements of popular enthusiasm. That mighty power, of 
which, but for the French Revolution, mankind perhaps would 
never have known the surpassing strength—that force which 
converts a whole people into heroes, which binds an entire 
nation together as one man, was able, not merely to overpower 
all other forces, but to draw them into its own line, and convert 
them into auxiliaries to itself. The vulgar politician finds to 
his confusion (if indeed it is in the power of any vulgar 'poli¬ 
tician to make the discovery), that all the causes which he is 
in the habit of calling in upon other occasions to account for 
every thing in history which perplexes him, are powerless here; 

• that party interests, and* class interests, and personal interests, 
and individual depravity, and individual virtue, and even the 
highest endowments of individual intellect and genius, appear 
to influence the train of events only when they fall in with it, 
and add force to the cm^tent, w^jich, as often as they are thrown 
into opposition with it, they are found inadequate to withstand. 
The rules by which such a period is to be judged of, must not 
be common rules: generalizations drawn from the events of 
ordinary times, fail here of affording even that specious appear- 
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ance of explanation, which is the utmost that such empirical 
philosophy can ever accomplish. The man who is yet to come, 
the philosophical historian of the French Revolution, will leave 
these solemn plausibilities far behind, and will draw his philo^ 
sophy from the primaival fountain of human nature itself. 
Whatever else he may derive from what are called the records 
of past times, a lesson which he will not learn from them is, 
what is meant by a people; or from what causes, and in obedi¬ 
ence to what laws, the thing, which that name expresses, is 
accustomed to act, on those rare occasions on which the oppor¬ 
tunity of acting is allowed to it: and it is quite possible to be 
a tolerable poet, and much more than a tolerable novelist, with¬ 
out being able to rise to the comprehension of that one idea, or 
to know more of those laws and those principles than a child 
in the cradle. 

We have stated but a part of the inherent difficulties of the 
subject. That the very facts of the French Revolution, from the 
multitude of conflicting testimonies, are incapable of being 
elicited but by one who possesses all the endowments of the 
most sagacious and practised judge, is still but a part, perhaps 
not the greatest part, of those difficulties. Suppose tlie facts 
ascertained—to interpret and account for them would demand, 
along with the most minute knowledge of the circumstances of 
France and of the French people for centuries back, a mind 
profoundly conversant with human nature under all the modifica¬ 
tions superinduced by acting upon the extensive theatre of a 
whole nation ; and the deepest insight into the springs of human 
society, into the causes by the perpetual and often unseen agency 
of which, a nation is made to be what it is, in respect to civiliza¬ 
tion, morals, modes of thinking, physical condition, and social 
relations. Nor is this all. To judge of the French Revolution, is 
to judge statesmen, and the acts of statesmen, in novel and 
critical situations. It is to form an estimate of great changes in 
the government and institutions of a country; of new laws 
established, of old ones overthrown, and of the manner in which 
the helm of government was conducted through a course beset 
with perils and difficulties more trying, 'perhaps, than were ever 
. before experienced by a great and powerful nation. It is not 
too much to expect, that the writer, whose judgment is to 
guide that of his readers in such high concerns, snail himself 
know as much as philosophy and experience can teach, of the 
science of government and legislation : that he shall be well 
skilled both in the theory and in the practice of politics ; shall 
^ Jtnow at the same time what is best iii itself, and how to make 
allowance for the obstacles and counteracting forces, which often 
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render what is not best in itself, necessary either as a precaution 
or as a compromise. 

To this rare combination of qualities, sir Walter Scott has no 
claim. In political and social philosophy his principles are all 
summed up in the orthodox one, that whatever is English is- 
best; best, not for England only, but for every country in 
Christendom, or probably the world. By starting from this 
point it must be acknowledged that much trouble is saved, and 
not a little of what is apt to be thought the duty of a historian, 
very comfortably abridged. To a mind properly imbued with 
th,is axiom, to sit in judgment upon the statesmen or institutions 
of other countries is an easy task. To inquire patiently into the 
suitableness of a system of government to the nature of man in 
general, or to the circumstances of any nation in particular ; to 
examine how far it did or did not provide for the exigencies of 
that nation; to take account of the degree in which its framers 
might expect that causes peculiar to that nation would promote, 
modify, or impede, its action ; and, if it be pronounced bad, to 
consicler what means they had by whom it was adopted, of 
establishing any thing better; all this, to a person of such 
enlarged views, is unnecessary labour. Sir Walter Scott settles 
all these questions in a moment, by a summary appeal to that 
ever-ready standard of comparison, English practice. Whatever 
he finds here established, or whatever bears the same name with 
any thing which is here established, is excellent: and if the 
statesmen of France, unfortunately for themselves, not judging 
of things by the same comprehensive rule, formed a diflerent 
opinion, the folly thus evinced accounts for all the subsequent 
misfortunes of their country. Should an institution happen not 
to be English, it is condemned : and here something more of 
tliought is required in making out a case against it, though not 
much ; for nobody is ignorant how ridiculously easy it is to find 
inconveniences and dangers on one side of every political 
question, sufficient to decide it, if we only take care to keep our 
eyes well shut to the inconveniences and dangers on the other. 
Although, too, no other reasons for condemnation should be 
discoverable, there is one argument against all systems that are 
not English, whiclt can never be wanting; they are untried 
theories: no free institutions except ours, according to our 
author, having ever had the sanction of experience ; for it never 
occurs to him that the principle of an institution may have been 
tried successfully any nuinbet of times, although the exact 
model may be to be found nowhere. 

While sir Walter Scott's acquirements are of this mean 
description, in the science of politics, and the philosophy of the 
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social union, he is almost equally deficient in that acquaintance 
with facts, without which the most philosophical statesman is 
no better qualified to judge what is fittest for a nation, than the 
most profound physician to prescribe what is fittest for a patient 
whom he has not seen. There is no proof, in this work of sir 
Walter Scott, that he has taken the trouble to make himself well 
acquainted with the state of France at the time when the 
Revolution broke out; with the physical condition and mental 
peculiarities of the people, the habitual feelings and modes of 
thinking of the different classes of society, and the working of 
the great machine of government in the detail. Not only is 
there no proof that he has made himself well acquainted with 
these circumstances, but there is conclusive proof that he has 
not made himself acquainted with them at all; that he has 
scarcely so much as adverted to them as being among the things 
which it is necessary for a historian of the Revolution to know ; 
and has therefore committed all the mistakes that are incident 
to a historian who is thoroughly unacquainted with the spirit of 
the times which he is describing. His complete ignorance of 
the position in which individuals and parties were placed, leads 
him regularly to ascribe their actions to other than the true 
causes. He blames men who did the best they could, for not 
doing better ; treats men who had only a choice of incoiivenioiices, 
as if they w'ere the masters of events, and could regulate them 
as they pleased ; reproaches men who were beset by dangers on . 
both sides, because they did not, to avoid the dangers on one side, 
precipitate themselves into those on the other; goes to search 
for discreditable motives at an immense distance, when the most 
creditable ones were obviously afforded by the state of affairs; 
and judges of the conduct of men in the crisis of a revolution, 
by the same standard which he would have applied to persons 
securely in possession of the governing power in peaceable times. 

Such and no higher being the qualifications which sir Walter 
Scott brings to the task of making an estimate, moral and 
philosophical, of the French Revolution ; the reader may judge 
what is the value of his opinions on the subject, and how .well 
the conception which his book conveys of the Revolution 
resembles jts real character. The work has, in addition to these, 
•all the defects <)f a book hastily written: it is utterly without 
research. The author has been satisfied with resorting to the 
mc^t hackneyed and obvious authorities : he has read perhaps 
one or two of the professed histories of the period ; some of the 
ipiE^ popular of tne memoirs he has consulted, but we find it 
difficult to believe that he has read them : he has left but few 
references (be bottom of (he page to betray (o (b^ public in 
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general the superficiality of his reading, but, that some even of 
these few are made from memory, is demonstrated by his refer¬ 
ring, for proof of an assertion, to the very passage which proves 
the assertion to be false.* The documents which breatne the 
living spirit of the time, the only monuments of really cotempo¬ 
rary history, (which is the most different thing imaginable from 
history written by cotemporaries, after they have undergone a 
thousand changes of opinion and feeling, and when the genuine 
impression of the present events has faded from their recollec¬ 
tion) are the decrees of the national assemblies, the speeches of 
, their members, the papers laid before them, and the immensely 
numerous books, pamphlets, and periodicals, of the day. These 
genuine authorities, as neither fame nor profit was to be got 
by consulting them, our author had not thought it necessary to 
consult. We doubt whether he has given, to more than two 
or three of them, even the most cursory perusal. 

It may be thought surprising, that a book should be offered 
to the public, by so distinguished a writer, as the liistory of so 
recent and so universally interesting a period, in which so little 
pains have been taken to ensure that which, all other qualities 
being put out of the question, is at any rate a sine qua non of 
history, namely, truth. But our author enjoyed two advantages, 
either of which would have made it safe for him to deviate from 
the truth even more widely than he has : he wrote for readers 
thoroughly ignorant of the subject, and for readers the whole of 
whose prepossessions were more or less strongly on his side. 
For being ignorant of the subject, some of his readers have the 
excuse, that to this very hour there does not exist one tolerable 
account of this remarkable portion of history, in the English 
tongue. But the number of Englishmen to whom works 
written in the French language are accessible, is now so great, 
that the marvellous extent of their ignorance respecting the 
French Revolution,, must be regarded as a proof, that this read¬ 
ing nation chuses to read dissertations on ^oUc Digammas, or 
Iron Masks, or any other matter of frivolous and idle curiosity, 

* On presenting Louia^X VI with the keys of Paris, Bailly said, comparing 
the entry of Louis with fhat of Henry IV, “ ll avait reconquis son peup'^' 
c^est le peuple out a reconquis son rot.” Our author places this 
in Bailly^s speech of the 6tli October 1789, and moralizes on the insulting 
irony oi such an address on such an occasion. For this he refers to the 
‘‘M^moires de Bailly, Choix de ses Lettres ct Discours;** and the speech 
is there, sure euougl'i, but the expressions above alluded to are not in it. 
Those expressions were used on a different occasion, immediately after the 
capture of the Bastille, when they were neither insulting nor inappropriate, 
but well suited, on the contrary, to conciliate the vanquished, and soften 
tho humUifttlon of dofo«t. 
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sooner than any thing which will furnish them with evidence 
upon matters on which their minds have been made up without 
it. For ignorance has not here had the effect which conscious 
ignorance in a well-regulated mind ought to have, that of 
preventing them from forming any opinion. Acted upon as 
their ignorance has been, from day to day and from year to 
■year, by the torrents of unmeasured and undiscriminating 
invective which have been,poured forth against the Revolution, 
by men who knew nearly as little about it as the public them¬ 
selves; but who knew perfectly what mode of treating the 
subject would be acceptable to those on whom the reputation 
and the sale of their lucubrations depended ; a feeling has been 
generated, which predisposes men to credit upon any evidence 
or no evidence, any assertion with respect to the French 
Revolution or revolutionists, provided only it be sufficiently 
unfavourable : and he who would seek to refute even the most 
extravagant of these assertions, finds it difficult to obtain a 
hearing, and scarcely possible to persuade, 

It cannot, however, be deemed of small importance to tlie 
best interests of mankind, that the opinions which they form on 
such a suWect as the French Revolution, should be correct 
opinions. So long as all who hold the lot of mankind to be 
capable of any material improvement, or conceive that any good 
can be accomplished by taking the powers of government out 
of the hands of those who are interested in abusing them, are 
deemed to be sufficiently answered by pointing to the 
calamitous issue of that great experiment; so long it will be a 
duty not to suffer that its history should be rendered the fitter 
to form the groundwork of these decisive conclusions, by being 
falsified and garbled. It is not in such an article as the present, 
that we can pretend to sketch the true history or trace the 
character of the French Revolution. But we can at least shew 
that sir Walter Scott is not to be trusted; wbich'we the more 
willingly do, as, in refuting his misrepresentations, we are 
exposing d fortiori thostf of the crowd of hirelings, who with 
inierior abilities, but with the same purposes, daily essay to fling 
each his minute and separate portion of dirt upon some of the 
noblest deeds and brightest cheracters in history. Such men 
are not important enough for any other chastisement than they 
may indirectly suffer, from the blow aimed at a more formicl- 
able enemy: and we shall mention them no further in this notice. 

The work opens with a sketch of the state of France before 
the Revolution, and a view of the remote .causes of that catas- 
. tropne. Thp whole of this is comprehended in two chapters, 
which consist of seventy-niue pages ; a shorter space, therefore. 
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than is frequently taken up by the dull introductions of our 
author’s novels, is all that he allows for what ought to be the 
quintessence of the internal history of France during more than 
a century. To have executed this portion of his task well, would 
of itself have required more reading and research than he has 
given to the entire work. It is almost unnecessary to say, 
therefore, that he has performed it ill; and has not only failed ’ 
to communicate full and accurate knowledge, but has betrayed 
the lamentable extent of his own ignorance. This is the^more 
to be regretted, as he has staled the little which he knows, with 
considerable force, and very tolerable fairness. The influence of 
such an aristocracy as that of France upon the national 
literature, is powerfully delineated; the character of the 
noblesse and clergy, during the fifty years preceding the 
Revolution, is traced with an indulgent, but with no feeble 
liand : and the exclusion of the tiers~etat, that is, of almost the 
whole of the talent, and much the greater part of the opulence, 
of France, from all employment or influence in the affairs of the 
state, is deservedly reprobated. Our author, however, shares 
the vulgar error, which considers this monopoly of office as the 
principal, and almost the sole, cause of the Revolution : at least 
we may gather as much from the fulness with which he 
developes and expatiates upon it, while all the other causes are 
lumped together in a short and passing notice. This is by no 
means a trifling error; on the contrary, few can be named, 
which have contributed more to prevent the Revolution from 
being understood, or to lend an apparent sanction to the conclu¬ 
sions which aristocratic logic has drawn from it for aristocratic 
purposes. We dwell not upon the gross injustice towards the 
eminent men who originally took the lead in the Revolution, and 
whom this theory represents as ambitious spirits, struggling for 
no higher object^than the removal of their personal disabilities, 
instead of paTrioti striving to free their country from a yoke 
which weighed it down to the earth. We shall not insist upon 
this, characteristic though it be— for thus it is that our author 
always contrives to disguise or throw into the shade whatever is 
exalted in purpose or generous in sentiment, in those whose 
principles he disapproves, while he gives credit to the royalists 
for the most chivalrous disinterestedness and honour, not only 
without evidence, but in direct contradiction to the testimony of 
the better members of their, own body. But (to say no more 
upon this point) mark the implied imputation upon the French 
people, which this theory of the Revolution conveys. If the 
excesses of the Revolution had no greater provocation than our 
author tells us of, what must not we think of them? Slur over 
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the fact that every man's liberty was at the mercy of every 
minister or clerk of a minister, or lacquey of a minister, or 
mistress of a lacquey of a minister—that every man’s property 
was at the mercy of intendanU and subdeliguh, and the whole 
fry of agents and sub-agents in one of the most odious systems 
of fiscal tyranny ever Known ; sink all this, and a hundred 
*things besides, and fix upon non-admissibility to office as the 
great practical grievance of the iiers-ttat, and what is the 
inference? For our author certainly will not succeed in 
persuading anybody, that it was the ineligibility of the merchants 
and avocats of Paris and Bordeaux to public offices, and of their 
sons to promotion in the army, which caused the peasants of 
several of the provinces of France to rise in arms and burn the 
. houses of their seigneurs: the provocations, therefore, which are 
assigned, being obviously insufficient, and the real ones having 
been carelessly overlooked or purposely passed over, the only 
explanation which seems to oner itself is the perversity of the 
people : of whose supposed readiness at all times, unless kept 
down by terror, to rise against their superiors and make war 
upon person and property, anotherexample is thus manufactured. 

Sir Walter Scott may be well assured that the grievances 
which could excite in the peasantry feelings of such bitter 
hatred towards the privileged classes, were grievances which 
affected themselves, and not other people. The Roman tribune 
understood the nature of the people much better, when he re¬ 
proached them with being abundantly eager and zealous when 
their efforts were required to prevent the usurpation of their 
lands, or protect their persons from the rapacity and cruelty of 
their creditors, but deaf to the call of their leaders when there 
was nothing to contend for except the privilege of rewarding 
those leaders with offices and honours. The feelings of the 
peopk are not wont to be excited by an abstract principle. It 
IS not a distant or a contingent evil whictit^'dtk# upon them. 
The tyranny which excites them to resistance must be felt, not 
oc^ceived ; they must discover it by their sensations, not by 
their reason. The abuses which they resent, are those which 
%ear upon their direct interests ; which % come home to their 
bnsinefis and bosoms.” Never yet did a people hate their su¬ 
periors, but for some real or imagined wrong ; never were they 
stimulated to such outrages ns those which signalized the 
breaking out of the French Revolution, except by the intoler¬ 
able pressure of active, grinding oppression. And in no coun¬ 
try, pretending to civilization, had the peasantry been so borne 
down by oppression as in France. “ Les jeunes gens et les 
Strangers/* «ays Madanrede Stael, "qui n*ont pas connu h 
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France avant la revolution, et qui voient aujourd'hui le peuple 
enrichi par la division des proprietes et ia suppression des 
dimes et du regime feodal, ne peuvent avoir Tidee de la 
situation de ce pays, lorsque la nation portait poids de tous 
les privileges. Les partisans de Fesclavage daM les colonies ont 
souvent dit qu'uu paysan de France etait i|us malheureux 
qu'un negre....La mis^re accroit Tignorance, ngnorauce accroit* 
la mis^re; et quand on se demande, pourquoi le peuple 
Francois a ete si cruel dans la revolution, on ne peut en trouver 
la cause que dans Tabsence de bonheur, qui conduit a I’absence 
de morality.”* 

Our author himself observes, that in La Vendee alone had 
the privileged classes done their duty towards the cultivators 
of the soil, and that in La Vendee alone was any stand made 
by those cultivators in their defence. This observation is an 
approach to the true theory of the causes of the Revolution, 
and is conceived in a spirit of which it were to be wished that 
there were more frequent examples in these volumes. Indica¬ 
tions of such a spirit are indeed not rare in his occasional re¬ 
marks ; in which respect he resembles many other writers, who 
have falsified history in the gross, as thoroughly as himself. 
He is far too acute not to see a part of the truth ; far too slightly 
acquainted with the monuments of the times, to have the faint¬ 
est or most distant perception of it as a whole. We may 
perhaps take some future opportunity of making known to our 
readers, what substantial reasons the peasants had for detesting 
both the government and their seigneurs. In the meantime, 
we shall do no more than refer them to a book which is in 
every man's hands. If, in place of his first two chapters, sir 
Walter Scott had merely reprinted the concluding dissertation 
in the first volume olcArthur Young's excellent work on France, 
he would hfiVe done more to convey a just idea of the causes of 
the French than will be done by twenty such pro¬ 

ductions as his ‘^r^irainary View.” We believe, that mest 
men who have read that dissertation, will exclaim with its 
author, who had himself seen and heard all he describes—that 
no man of common sense and feeling can lament the fall of such 
a government, or look with any but a mitigated severity upon 
the terrible retribution which an oppressed people exacted 
from their tyrants the moment they were free. 

Among the causes whicli most powerfully promoted, or at 
least directed, the tendency fo change, our author justly assigns 
a high rank to the increased influence of literature. And here 
we may be sure that the opportunity is eagerly seized, of re- 


* Conald^rfttioas sur la Revolution Fran^oise, Port I* Chap 6, 
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commending himself to our moral public, by an invective against 
the French philosophers, as they are termed ; principally upon 
the two points of licentiousness and irreligion. In the course 
of this diatribe our author manifests no very accurate know¬ 
ledge of the writings or lives of these objects of his somewhat 
undiscriminating dislike. As for fairness, it would be too much 
t-o expect it from such a writer on such a subject; and accord¬ 
ingly we are not surprised to find the immense benefits which 
the philosophers conferred upon their country and mankind, 
altogether overlooked, while whatever either is, or can be made 
to appear, objectionable in them or in their works, is grossly 
exaggerated. Thus, they are gravely stated to liave been en- 

f aged in a sort of anti-crusade/' not only against Christianity, 
ut against *' religious principles of every kind a description 
which, if applicable at all, can apply only to one or two of 
them, and those neither the ablest nor the most infiuential, 
perhaps to one only, and him not a Frenchman, the baron 
d’ Holbach ; while on the other hand, how large a portion of 
the writings of Rousseau, and especially of Voltaire, is taken 
up in maintaining and enforcing the being and attributes of 
God, is known to every one who has read them. The ancient 
fiction of a “league,’' a “conspiracy,” is revived; when it is 
notorious, that the supposed heads of tliis conspiracy, Voltaire 
and Rousseau, were at open war with each other, that Con- 
dorcet, in like manner, did not disguise his contempt for_ 
Mably, that Turgot wrote against Helvetius, while equal dis¬ 
sensions and differences of opinion existed among the less dis¬ 
tinguished thinkers and writers of the class ; and that nothing 
like an organized system of concert or co-operation ever ex¬ 
isted among any portion of their number. Our author can 
know little of French literary history, (^he would not talk of 
the close union and alliance which exi^^ amoi^tthe philoso¬ 
phers, “ and more especially the Encyclajpi^sts^*—we presume, 
between Diderot and d’Alembert—for tlf tnese two individuals 
only was this formidable corps, whose name has so long re¬ 
sounded from every corner of Europe, composed ; they having 
written (with scarcely any exception but that of a small num¬ 
ber of articles by Voltaire) the whole of the moral, theological, 
and metaphysical part of the Eucyclopedie; and it is worthy 
of remark, that of this pair of conspirators against religion, 
d’Alembert never published a single line against It. With re¬ 
spect to licentiousness, our author forgets that what was the 
vice of their age and of the society in which they ihoved, can¬ 
not With justice be laid at their door; it was not they who 
made French society what it was; on the contrary, it was 
through the influence principally of their writings, that it ever 
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became any thing else. It is high time that sir Walter Scott 
should be told, it he lias not yet found it out, that licentious¬ 
ness was a quality with which what are termed the philosophers 
were not more, but, on the contrary, less chargeable, than most 
writers of their day; that none of the authors peculiarly re¬ 
markable for it were to be found in their ranks, while several 
of those most distinguished by it (among whom it is sufficient 
to name Piron) were no less characterized by a bitter hostility 
against the persons and principles of the philosophers : that 
the virtues most opposite to licentiousness, found in Rous¬ 
seau, if not always a' consistent, at least an enthusiastic, 
’advocate; and that many of the most distinguished among 
the philosophical writers, as Condillac, Condorcet, and above 
all, Turgot, were pure on this point, some of them to a 
degree of scrupulosity. However, it must be admitted, that 
several of the writers whom our author mentions, have 
produced works in some degree deserving the character which 
he assigns to them. Most certainly we do not quarrel with 
him for expressing his disapprobation of these writings : lie 
should remember, however, that there ought to be bounds even 
to the most merited censure, and that there is still an immense 
distance between any licentiousness of which they can be 
accused, and that libertinism, which he justly characterizes as 
inconsistent with manly and virtuous patriotism. Because the 
ideas prevalent in a country allow a certain latitude of speaking, 
or even of acting, with respect to the branch of morality here 
concerned, it does not follow that all who in any degree avail 
themselves of this licence must therefore make the pursuit of 
sensual gratifications the business of their lives. Such an 
occupation, like the inordinate pursuit of every other merely 
individual enjoyment^ is incapable of co-existing with any 
nobler aspir^ons, om if it does not begin, is sure to terminate, 
in utter selfi™iesS^ 'Wt it is false that voluptuousness, in this 
sense of the word, was,%r is, more prevalent in France than in 
any other nation ; and most especially is it false that any por¬ 
tion of the philosophers, either in their own lives, or in the 
doctrines and principles they inculcated, are chargeable with it.* 

• With how much greater diflcrinnuation does the editor of Madame 
Campaft’s memoirs animadvert upon the same persons, and the same 
faults, which are the subject of our author*8 less judicious and less Con¬ 
siderate di^pprobation. After censuring some of the philosophers, and 
in particular Uidcrot i>y name, f(ft participating practically in the licen¬ 
tiousness of the times, he adds, Non que je veuiile assur^'ment Jeter du 
hl&me sur les phildsophes: si leur conduite ctait l^g^re, la plopart de 
leurs doctrines ^taient pures; elles ont passd de lours Merits dons nos 
moeurs. Si Ics liens de la fainUle se aoiit resserr^s; si nous sommes 
meiileurs meilleurs p^res, et plus homines de bien; si le vice es.t 
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Our author does not, like others of the alarmists, represent 
the philosophers, with the " licence and infidelity” which they 
promoted, as the sole causes of, and movers in, tlie Revolution. 
He owns that a great political change would have been needed, 
and would have taken place, “ had the French court and her 
higher orders retained the simple and virtuous manners of 
Sparta, united with the strong and pure faith of primitive 


mepris^j ella jediiesse, avide d'^tudes s^rieuses, repousse avec les 

ottvrages licencieux au’accucillait le libertinage de scs p^res, nous le 
devons h un nouvel orure de choses. £11 morale, comme en politique, en 
legislation, en finances, les pliilogophes ont pr^parfi d*utiles r^fornies.”— 
p. xl. 

The tone of this author, who, even while blaming the men, eagerly bears 
testimony to the admirable moral effect of their writings, suggests, when 
contrasted with the opposite language of sir Walter Scott, an acute sense 
of the difference between a writer who really knows his subject, and one 
who has only dipped into it to find reasons for opinions which he already 
held. That author must indeed know little of French literature and his** 
tory, who can accuse the philosophers of having demoralized the French 
people 1 the philosophers, than whom, it may safely be affirmed, no set 
of writers ever did one tenth part so much to elevate the standard of 
morals among their countrymen. 

For a powerful defence of the philosophers against these vulgar impu¬ 
tations, sec pp. 236 to 279 of the first volume of a most valuable work 
recently published at Paris, and intituled, Histoire de France depuia la 
fin du rhgne de Louis XVI. jusqu' a Fannie 1825, par Pabb6 de Mont- 
gaillard.’* The testimony of this author in favour of the philosophers 
possesses the greater weight, as their most prejudiced enemies may be ■ 
defied to point out any one well-founded accusation against them which 
he has disguised or extenuated. Some of them, indeed, are treated by 
him with unmerited severity. In further illustration of tlie same subject, 
see BailleuPs “ Exanien Critique de Pouvrage posthume de Madame dc 
Stael,*' vol. i. pp. 153—6. 

\^le we ere on a similar subject, wc cannot pass unnoticed our author's 
childish remarks on certain passages in the m^oirs of Madame Roland; 
remarks which are in themselves sufficient to bis complete unfitness 
for the office of an historian, if incapacity to wlWnate thf’modes^ of think¬ 
ing and feeling of another state of society,, and fnability to distinguish 
between differences of manners and differences of morals, be a disqualifi¬ 
cation for writing history. We will appeal to every candid person who 
has re^y read the autobiography^pf this admirable woman, whether any 
thing can be conceived more opposite to the whole tone and character of 
her mind, than “ habitual impurity of language and ideas,** and whether 
the very passages in her memoirs, which our author considers to be proofs 
of it, are not, on the contrary, conclusive evidence of a more than common 
purity of disposition? Of the private morals of Madame Roland, our 
author has not the effronterv even to hint a suspicion. With respect to 
the particulars which ofiand Dim in her writings, and which would offend 
him. in any woman of a country where the conventional standard of 

propriety is a more rigorous one, we may advise him to take a lesson of 
good sense and liberality from'Morris Birkbeck, whose observations on an 
occasion somewhat similar, have been quoted in the sixth number of this 
journal, p. 473. 
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Christians. The difference lay in this, that a simple, virtuous, 
and religious people, would have rested content with such 
changes and alterations in the constitution of their government 
as might remove the evils of which they had just and pressing 
reason to complain. They would have endeavoured to redress 
obvious and practical errors in the body politic, without being 
led into extremes, either by the love of realizing visionary 
theories, the vanity of enforcing their own particular philoso¬ 
phical or political doctrines, or the selfish arguments of dema¬ 
gogues, who, in the prospect of bettering their own situaticm by 
wealth, or obtaining scope for their ambition, aspired, in the 
words of the dramatic poet, to throw the elements of society 
into confusion ; and thus 

— ‘ disturb the peace of all the world 
To rule it when 'twas wildest.’ ”—Vol. i. p. 62. 

Now, inasmuch as the most moral and religious people that 
ever existed, the English of the reign of Charles I., carried their 
“ changes and alterations” so far as to abolish monarchy and 
cut off the king’s head, we see that our author^s ideas of avoid¬ 
ing '‘extremes” and redressing " obvious and practical errors,” 
are of a tolerably radical extent. 

It well becomes him to rail at theorists, who can overlook 
such a fact because it interferes with his theory. But it is 
ever thus with those who style themselves excellence the 
men of practice and experience. 

Our author takes a juster view of the causes which produced 
the errors of the Revolution, in the following acute and original 
remarks on the state of infancy in which the public mind had 
been kept by the restraints on the press. 

' An essay on the French monarchy, showing by what means the 
existing institutions might have been brought more into union with 
the wishes and wants of people, must have procured for its author 
a place in the Bastille f and yet subsequent events have shown, that 
a system which might have introduced prudently and gradually into 
the decayed frame of the French government the spirit of liberty, 
which was originally inherent in ev^y feudal monarchy, would liave 
been the most valuable present which political wisdom could have 
rendered to the country. The, bonds which pressed so heavily on the 
subject might thus have been gradually slackened, and^at length 
totally removed, without the perilous expedient of casting them all 
loose at once. But the philosophers, who had certainly talent suffi¬ 
cient for the purpose, were not permittee^ to apply to the state of 
the French government the original principles on which it was 
founded, or to trace the manner in which usurpations and abuses 
had taken place, and, propose a mode, by which, without varying its 
form, those encroachmenta might be restrainedj and those abuses 
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corrected. An anthor ivas indeed at liberty to speculate at any length 
upon general doctrines of govet-nment 5 he might imagine to himself 
an Utopia or Atalantis, and argue upon abstract Ideas of the righlB 
in which government originateu j but on do account was he permitted 
to render any of his lucubrations practically useful, by adapting them 
to the municipal regulations of France. JThe political sage was 
placed with regard to his country, in the condition of a physician 
prescribing for the favourite sultana of some jealous despot, whom 
he is required to cure without seeing his patient, and without ob¬ 
taining any accurate knowledge of her malady, its symptoms, and its 
progVess. In this manner the theory of government was kept .studi¬ 
ously separated from the practice. The political philosopher might, 
if he pleasedr^peculate upon the former, but he was prohibited, under 
severe personal penalties, to illustrate the subject by any aUusious to 
the latter. Thus, the eloquent and profound work of Montesquieu 
professed, indeed, to explain the general rights of the people, and 
the principles on which government itself rested, but his pages shew 
no mode l.y which these bould be resorted to for the reformation of 
the constitution of his counti-y. He laid before the patient a medical 
treatise on disease in general, instead of a Special prescription, apply¬ 
ing to his peculiar habits and distemper. 

* In consequence of these unhappy restrictions upon open and 
manly political discussion, the French government in its actual state 
was never I’cpresented as capable of either improvement or regene¬ 
ration \ and while general and abstract doctrines of original freedom 
were everywhere the subject of eulogy, it was never considered for a 
moment in what manner these new and more liberal principles could 
be applied to the improvement of the existing system. The natural 
conclusion must have been, that the monarchical government in 
France was either perfection in itself, and consequently stood in need 
of no reformation, or that it was so utterly inconsistent with the 
liberties of the people as to Ije susceptible of none. No one was 
hardy enough to claim for it the former character, and least of all 
those wlio presidetl in its councils, and seemed to acknowledge the 
imperfection of the system by prohibiting ^Itiiscussion on the sub¬ 
ject. It seemed, therefore, to follow, as no unfair inference, that to 
obtain the advantages, which the new elementary doctrines held 
forth, and which were so desirable and so much desired, u total abor¬ 
tion of the existing government to its very foundation, was ail in¬ 
dispensable preliminary 5 and there is little doubt that this opinion 
prevailed so generally at the time of the Uevolution, as to prevent 
any firm or resolute stand being made in defence even of such of the 
actual institutions of France as miglit have been amalgamated with 
the proposed reform.’— Vo\. i. pp, 69 to 71. 

This is well thought, and well 'expressed ; and die lllusiralion 
whieH concludes tl^e fit'st paragraph, has a merit which our 
afltfhht’s figurative illuitrations do not always possess ; it really 
illUBtratus* 
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The reign of Louis XVI. previous to the Revolution, is 
sketched in our author’s usual lively manner; the character of 
that well-meaning, but weak and vacillating prince, is justly 
estimated* and the series of blunders by which the court not 
only precipitated the crisis, but threw away the chances of 
giving it a direction favourable to themselves, are tolerably ex- 
poseo. But what our author sees and condemns in these pro¬ 
ceedings is their weakness only, not their wickedness. The 
frantic struggles of enraged despotism to put down by force 
that rising spirit of liberty, which it already hated and feared 
with as much intensity as now after twenty years of exile— 
these are to be mildly censured, not for the atrocity of the end, 
but for the inefficacy of the means, and because the conspirators, 
being as imbecile as they were base, had the awkwardness to 
endanger their precious persons and ptivileges by the conse¬ 
quences of failure, A government, beggared by Its profligate 
expenditure, exhausts every illegal resource, and tries all that 
can be done by the most desperate and tyrannical expedients 
to extort money from the people without giving them in return 
those constitutional reforms to which they were entitled; and 
this conduct appears to our author highly blameable, because it 
was bad policy, and rendered the crovs u odious and con¬ 
temptible,” A government does Its utmost to tread out the few 
sparks which centuries had not extinguished of freedom and 
constitutional control—it does this not so much as a year 
before the assembly is convened, which is destined to give to 
France a representative constitution; and this our author con¬ 
demns—why? Because it excites "national discontent!” So 
liberal and indulgent is sir Walter Scott to’^l^irds the royalists : 
but his liberality and indulgence stop there. When every violence 
which tyranny promj^ed and fear would permit, has been tried 
in vain, this governmeitt at length has recourse to the people, 
and condescends to for what it has at last found that it no 


longer has power to seize : the National Assembly meets, and 
by means of a temporary popular enthusiasm, wrings from the 
government ten times as many of its unjust privileges, as the 
pariiaments had ever dreamed of questioning; it adds, by its 
reforms, the parliaments themselves, and the whole of the pri¬ 
vileged classes, to the number of its enemies ;—and now, if the 
Assembly is not so silly as to suppose that the power of misrule 
has been resigned willingly, if U harbours even a suspicion that 
the fate of the parliaments ia in reserve for it, or takes the com¬ 
monest precaution to secure itself against the hostility of the 
court, and of the numerous and powerful classes whom it has 
o^nded,—not only its conduct is disapproved of, but its motives 
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are misconstrued, and its whole system of action tortured and 
perverted. Et voila justement comme on ecrit riiistoire.*” 

* There occurs in the same chapter a signal instance of the almost in¬ 
credible inaccuracy which runs through the details of this iVork. Onr 
author asserts that the second assembly of Notables, which was called 
together by Necker, recommended that the tiers-Hai might have a body 
of representatives equal in numl>er to those of the noblesse and clergy 
united. Now, he would have found in the commonest compilations, that 
this measure, commonly called the double representation of the tiers, was 
recommended by one only of the seven hureauw into which the Notables 
were divided, namely that over which Monsieur, afterwards Louis XVllI. 
presided 3 while the remaining six bureava> gave their suffrages against it, 
and the point was conceded, not in consequence of, but in spite ot, the ad¬ 
vice of that assembly. 

We observe at the distance of a few pages from the above a still more 
striking inaccuracy, which is the more remarkable, as it makes directly 
against the partialities of the writer. It occurs in his account of the me¬ 
morable 23rd of June, 1789 ; the day of the royal sitting, wherein the king 
annulled the early proceedings of the National Assembly, and in which 
Mirabeau made that emphatic reply to the satellite of despotism, which 
will be remembered so long as the memory of past events shall be pre¬ 
served among men. In general, our author is apt to extenuate or pass 
over in silence the arbitrary proceedings of Louis XVI. or his court; 
but on this occasion, writing as usual from memory, he falls into u 
directly opposite error; for whereas Louis in reality only cancelled the 
resolution constituting the Dtats G^ndraux a national assembly, and re- 
ouired them to separate for that day (in order that there might be no 
deliberation), and to assemble on the morrow in three chambers, as three 
separate orders, our author accuses him of having gone to the length of 
dissolving the assembly, an excess of despotism which he certainly did 
not meditate until the attempt to frustrate their proceedings by milder 
means had been tried and had failed. This blunder must relieve our 
author from the suspicion of bad faith, in the numerous instances in 
which his inaeciiracics^of detail might appear to have a political purpose. 

Since we are on the subject of his mhior errors, we will mention several 
more, which deserve notice, either from the carelessness which they indicate, 
or from the support which they lend to some of (he reigning prejudices on 
the Revolution. Speaking of the revision of the constitution in the year 
1791 , after the king was brought back from his flight, our author says, 
“The Assembly clogged, however, the future inviolability of the king 
with new penalties, if the king, after having accepted the constitution, 
should retract, they decreed he should he considered as abdicated. If he 
should order his army, or any part of it, to act against the nation, this 
should in like manner be deemed an act of abdication; and an abdicated 
monarch, it was farther decreed, should become an ordinary citizen, 
answerable to the laws for every act lie had done before or since the act of 
abdication'' [i, 253]. All that is invidious in the enactments here cited, 
consists solely in the word before, which.word is an interpolation of our 
author.' The terms of the decree are, powr tons ies d'dits posi&ieurs d son 
abdication. What is most remarkable in this blunder is the ignorance 
which it imports of the most universally and dramatically interesring por- 
of the history of the Revolution. On the king’s trial, a great part of 
toe discussion turned’ upon this very provision of the very decree here 
irefemd to; the speakers who contended against his condemnation tidsing 
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There is something amusing in the naivete with which our 
author lays it down, that the elections ought to have been 
tampered with, to obtain returns favourable to the court; evi¬ 
dently without the slightest suspicion that a course so perfectly 
according to the English model, can deserve br incur the dis¬ 
approbation of any body. He says, with equal gravity, that 
the public mind ought to have been preoccupied with arguments 
of a sound and virtuous tendency. This is extremely fine; but 
W whom preoccupied? By the court and aristocracy of 
France ? “ Sound and virtuous” arguments from such a quar¬ 
ter would indeed have been sometliing new. By Necker? 


their stand upon tliat article of the constitution, which eofempted the king, 
even after his abdication, from any responsibility for acts committed while 
he was king. Sir Walter Scott^s reading of the decree would entirely 
exonerate the regicides $ since Louis imd certainly committed actions which, 
in any other person than the king, would liave amounted to treason. 

Ourauthoris wrong in ascribing to the Constituent Assembly [i. 216] the 
ridiculous affectation of changing the titles of Monsieur and Madame, fur 
Citoyen and Gitoyeiine. This piece of fanatical absurdity originated with 
the commune of Paris, after the lOtli of August 1792 [see the Histoire de 
la Revolution par D^eux Amis de la lAOerd, ix. 24], and passed from them 
to the National Convention. 

A more serious misrepreseutution is that of the motives of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly for adopting the Constitution Civile du Clerg't. This 
measure, our author, in the spirit which pervades the wliole work, im¬ 
putes to *‘tlie fanaticism of the modern philosophers, who expected by 
this indirect course to have degraded the Christian religidh^' [i. 226]. 
it would become sir Walter Scott to be more careful of the evidence on 
which he advances these sweeping charges of irreligion. As is observed 
by Mignet, “Laconstitution civile ne futpas Pouvragcdcphilosopbes, mais 
de Chretiens austbres.” The Constituent Assembly, which is accused of 
pretending to reform the church only in order to destroy it, this very 
assembly, wbcu Mirubeau laid before them for their adoption a pro¬ 
posed address to the people on the coiistitution eivile^ wliich is deservedly 
ranked as one of the liiost eloquent productions of that extraordinary 
man, would not even hear it out, because, tliough witten in a highly 
religious tone, it contained some expressions reflecting too strongly upon 
the state and character of the church previously to the reform. Let sir 
Walter Scott take tlie trouble to refer, for his own refutation, to the mere 
names of those who composed the Ecclesiastical Committee of the Assem¬ 
bly. The constitutional clmrch-estaldishment was deviseil by the Jansen- 
ists or rigid party, who are in the Catholic church nearly what the Calvin¬ 
ists are among Protestants; and especially by Camus, a leading Jansenist, 
well known in the revolutionary annals. The influence of this party, as 
well as of the Pi'otcstauts, among wliom Barnave, Habnut-Sainb.£tienne, and 
Boissy d*Angles, were conspicuous, was very powerfal in the Revolution, 
though little known in this countr)^ where the stupidity of party prejudice 
attributes all to iufldels. It was not so in France, where, as we learn from 
Ferribres, the non-juring priests imputed all the strong measures of the 
Revolution to the Protestants, in the hope of arming the Catholic peasantry 
gainst it by their religious unimositicij. 
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Does our author suppose that he could have retained his office 
for an hour, if he had attempted to promulgate among the 
people, either in his ministerial or in bis private capacity, 
ideas of rational freedom 1 Necker shewed himself, on more' 
than one occasion during the Revolution, unequal to the great 
difficulties of hia very trying situation ; but a writer who can so 
little appreciate those difficulties is scarcely entitled to sit in 

a nent on him, and afl'ect. to point out by what means he 
t have been more successful. 

There was a reason, more than sir Waiter Scott dreams 
of, for doing nothing to gain over the tier$-etat to the court. 
Nobody doubted that they would be on the side of the court, 
without prompting. It was not from the commons, but from 
the privileged orders, that all resistance to the will of the 
monarch had previously come; it was they who, when called 
upon for the sacrifice of their pecuniary immunities, had 
demanded the convocation of the Etats den^mux to sustain 
them in their refusal. The commons, it was well known, were, 
and with good reason, inveterately hostile to the privileged 
orders, but they neither were, nor did any one suppose them to 
be, disaffected to the king; on the contrary^ the privileged 
classes openly proclaimed that the tiers-etat would be, as it 
had ever been, m favour of the king, and against liberty, that 
is, against aristocratical ascendancy. Accordingly the court 
party took^o trouble to gain the liers-etat, while, on the 
contrary, '^ry man and even every woman about the palace 
was assiduously engaged in paying court to the deputies of 
the noblesse, from whom alone any resistance was apprehended ; 
and succeeded in gaining those who had taken i]\e lead in the 
previous resistance, d’Epremenil and d’Antraigues.* 


* Of the eagerness, and wo will add, tijc duplicity and treachery, wUU 
which the deputies of the noMcsse <le cammgne were caressed and cajoled 
by the men and women of tlie court, we have ai» amusing account from 
one of those deputies, the marquis de FerrU-rcs [see his Memoirs, vol. i. 
pp. 34—7], who, though a decided royalist and anti-revoltitlonist, draws 
a picture of the courtiers both in reject to head and heart, which, indif¬ 
ferently as we think of courtiers in general, and of the French court in 
particular, we cannot help believing to be somewhat overcharged. Tou- 
iongeon [//«/. de France dcpxm In Revolutmi de vol. i. p. 26] 
describes th'ds^' ciuolerics in still stronger term's, and adds [p. 671 that 
attempts \veM made to gain the principal orators of the tiers-itatt when U 
was. attent^l^S found that this order was likely to become forintdable. 
The eoiul ‘must therefore stand acquitted from the imputation of not 
havinif uiade ample use of those y usual ministerial arts*’ which our author 
fancies that they neglected, and thinks they ought to have employed. 
The following anecdote to the same effect, related by the royalist Dump- 
martin, U amusing. Je d'mai,** says he, *'chez le due de Luxembourg, 
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That chivalrous loyalty, therefore, which sir Walter Scott 
admires in the mbiesse, only commenced when they discovered 
that nther persons than themselves were about to gain the 
'ascendancy m the Etats G^neraux, and that the engine which 
they had constructed in hopes to wield it against the royal 
authority, was wrested from them and turned against them¬ 
selves, by that people whom they had scorned. 2'Aen, they were 
extremely willing to’make a parade of their loyalty ; as some of 
them who had never before mentioned the name of God but in 
mockery, became patterns of devotion from the moment yvhen 
they had hopes that the yell of fanaticism might serve them to 
incite the country-people against the Assembly.* Then they 
were ready to die for that king, whom many of them had ridi¬ 
culed and lampooned ; that q^ueen, whose character they had 
been the first to vilifyf ; and tVat despotism, against which, for 
their own purposes, they had struck the first blovvj. Yet, 


.... Nous (jtiojis trop nojnbroux pour que Pentretien dcvint 
ral; mais on appercevait sans peine les soins consacr^s avec peu d'art ft 
soduire les provmeiaux nouvcllement dt'barques. Je repis cn mou parti- 
ctilier des attentions qui ne me panirent pas naturellcs. L’diii^nie se 
trouva r^solue par- la demaude que me Ht la ducheasc, de quel baillia^e 
j’dtais depute*. [^Erenemens out sesont passes d mesyeuxpendant la litvolu- 
tion FrungaUet i. 33—4]. The same writer hints that the exertions of 
Cazah^s, the leading ehurch-and-king orator iu the Oonstituent Assembly, 
were partly the effect of similar allurements. “ Cazalfes, dont le riche 
talent a depuis fixe radmiration gdnerale, nc laissalt appercevoir 

qu*une petulance qui &*cxaltait par les ^gards et les cajoleriS^ue les habl- 
tans des cours savent si bieii employer vis-h-vis des personnel dont ils pen- 
sent avoir bcsoiii. Leurs charmea out assez de pouvoir pour que les ca- 
ractferes les plus prononc^s eii soient amollis.”—p. 34-5. 

* Our authority is the meiuolrs of the royalist Ferriferes, vol. ii. 199, 259. 

t Our authority is the memoirs of the royalist Maflame Cainpiin, paesim. 
See also the Histoire de la HtvoluHon par DeutV Amis de la Liderte, vol. ix. 
215—6. 

X On this point, wc may at least indicate a portion of that evidence 
which we have not room to exhibit. That the privileged classes com¬ 
menced tlie Revolution, by resisting, in the Notables, the proposed new 
taxes, and by demanding, in the assemi)ly of the clergy and in the parlia¬ 
ments, the convocation of the Etats Gcndraux, is matter of undisputed 
fact. That they did so in the hope of getting the powers of government 
into their hands by means of an aristocratic^ legislature, is asserted in 
express terms by three royalists, Douill4 [^Mimoires, ed. 12mo, vol. i. 49, 
67, 69], Feiribrcs fvol. i. 2], and Marmontel London ed, vol. 

iv. 12, 13], us well as by Madame de Stae!, in her Considerations^ &c. 
[vol. i. 17/]* The whole pf the introductory portion of the Historu 
the Revolution by Fantiu Desodoajiis, and the Memoir of Necker, which 
M, Boissy d^Angfaa has annexed to his Life of Malesherbes, are filled with 
evidence of the same fact. For proof that the ministers relied upon the tiers- 
Uati and its influence in the Etats G^n^raux, for support against the 
refractory nobles and parliaments, the reader may refer to Toulongeon [vol. 
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amid all this pretence, still true to their character, they thought 
merely of their own privileges, and not for one instant of his 
safety whom they professed to serve. The majority fled to the 
courts of other despots, there to stir up foreign enemies, to 
make war upon their country in the name of their king : that 
king being all the time, as they studiously gave out, a captive 
in the hands of the very men whom they thus irritat^ to 
frenzy. Those who remained proclaimed everywhere the king's 
insincerity, made his name a pretext for ail their liberticide 
intrigues, and leagued themselves with the worst of the 
Jacobins to promote every measure which they thought calcu¬ 
lated to raise the disorder to its height, in order to ruin those 
whom they hated bitterest of all, the partisans of an orderly and 
well-regulated liberty,* 

We have now arrived at the opening of the Revolution itself: 
and from this point we can no longer give to our author*s attempt 
at history, even that qualified praise which we have bestowed 
npon the introductory chapters. From this point it conveys 
none but false impressions : it is a story skilfully, and even art¬ 
fully constructed for a purpose. We have no intention of im¬ 
puting insincerity to sir Walter Scott. Though he obviously 
attempts throughout to impress the reader with a certain view 
of the facts, he probably is himself persuaded that this view is 
the true one. But that important branch of the talent of the 
narrator, which sir Walter Scott in his character of a romancer 
pre-erainemtfy possesses, the art of so relating every incident 
that it shall strike the reader not as an isolated incident, but as 
a part of the train of events,—of keeping the whole posture of 
affairs, such as it is supposed to be in the story, constantly pre- 

i. 15,22], Madame deStael [vol. i, 127], Bouille [vol. i. chap. 4], Marmontel 
fvol. iv. 39], Bertraud de MolevUle t^/moires Particuliers pour servir d 
VHUtoire de la fin da Regne de Louis vol. i. 21, 22]. 

The state of opinion at the opening of the Etats B^n^raux is well 
described by the Ahhe de Montgaiilard ^vol. i. pp. 236, 236.] 

* We had made references to an incredible number of passages, chiefly 
from Bertrapd dc Moleville, Ferrihres, Bouille, Madame Campan, ana 
other royalist writers, bearing; testimony to the abhorrence in which the 
royalists held the very idea of a constitution, even on the English model, 
the pertinacity with which they clung to the ancien regime, refusing to 
hear of the slightest mp^ifleation or reform, and their inveterate malignity 
towards all the moderate revolutionists, contrasted with a sort of favour 
and partiality towards the furious Jacobins, whom, according to Madame 
Campan, they declared that every true royalist ought to cherish, because 
they were the enemies of their enemies,* and because their excesses tended 
to the. i'uin of the Revolution. But we have nut room to insert these 
extpt^fs entire; while, if abridged, they would lose a great part of their 
fqrw S and what hope can we entertain of convincing any one, whom the 
C^uct of the royahs^ party since the restoration has not convinced J 
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sent to the reader’s conception, and almost to his sight—ia a 
talent most delightful in a novelist, moat dangerous when the 
subject is real history, and the author^s view of the posture of 
adairs happens to be wrong. It is nothing less than the art of 
so dressing up a fact, as to make it appear to mean more than 
it does; of so relating and arranging the events to be related, 
as to make them tell a different story from what would be 
implied in the mere chronological recital of them. We are 
far from maintaining that this mode of relating facts is always 
blameable. We by no means affirm that an historian should be 
re<juired to*state first the naked facts, without any admixture of 
inference, and then speculate upon causes, motives, and charac¬ 
ters, if he pleases. It would often be impossible to find room 
for all the facts, upon which inferences of this sort may very 
properly have been founded; and such part of the facts as 
are related, when the nature of the case does not permit the 
introduction of the whole, may justifiably be coloured, 
that is, although not sufficient in tlieinselves to prove the 
theory, may be so related as to suggest it, the theory be 
true, and evidence to prove it be produceable on fit occasions. 
Our quarrel with sir Walter Scott is, that his theory is not 
true : that his view of the rationale of the French Revolution is 
not capable of being proved, but capable, on the contrary, of 
being disproved by the most cogent evidence. And if this be 
so, it undoubtedly is a great additional evil, that A^at cannot 
be proved is insinuated almost in every sentence; that the lan¬ 
guage ill which the events are related, invariably implies a par¬ 
ticular mode of accounting for them ; that every separate fact 
as it arises, finds the reader artificially prepared to put that 
interpretation upon it which the author's system requires ; that 
causes are feigned, and the events so managed as to appear the 
natural consequences of them^ that the hypothesis is slid in' 
and gains credence under cover of the facts, because they are 
so related as seemingly not to allow of any other explanation. 

During the Revolution, a variety of shades of opinion mani¬ 
fested themselves, and a variety of distinct and hostile parties 
grew up, among the defenders of the popular cause. The vulgar 
mouth-pieces of aristocracy to whom m our own country the 
office of forming the public sentiment on Ihe Revolution was 
abandoned, have generally lumped all these parties and opinions 
together, in order that all of them, and the Revolution itself, 
might share the opprobrium lAiich is justly due to the terrorists 
alone. Sir Walter Scott is quite superior to these low artifices : 
but he has fallen into an error as gross, and far more plausible. 
He has committed the very common blunder of ascribing to 
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pergQUs wbat waa the eifect of civcumstancea, and to settle^ da- 
Siign what was the result of immediate impulse* Every ona 
his characters has a part premeditated and prepared, and is 
ready to march upon the stage and enact it at the precise mo¬ 
ment when his entree will produce the moat striking scenic 
e0^t. All the parties which gradually arose during the Revo¬ 
lution are represented as already existing from its commence¬ 
ment. At the very opening of the drama, we have already Con¬ 
stitutionalists, Eepuolicana, and Jacohins, all of whom are 
described as even then entertaining al) the opinions, and prose¬ 
cuting systematically all the designs, which they manifested 
when they were most conspicuous, and most powerful. The 
struggle between the people and the court is made to appear, 
in afl its stages, to have arisen solely from the endeavours of 
these different parties to carry their supposed designs into effect: 
the events are, with much skill, so presented as on every occa¬ 
sion to make the revolutionists appear the aggressors; they are 
pictured as omnipotent, having nothing to fear, nothing, for 
any good purpose, to desire; while the court and the aristocracy 
are represented from the first in no character but that of help¬ 
less unresisting victims, altogether without power even of self- 
defence, and quite impotent for attack. If any precaution, 
therefore, is taken, under the idea that any attack from that 
quarter is possible, it is held up as a studied indignity, intended 
to prepare the way for the subversion of the throne, and clear 
the ground for trying quackish political experiments, at the ex¬ 
pense of a nation’s happiness. 

Now there is not a word of all this but what is purely fabu¬ 
lous. There is not a truth in history more firmly established, 
than the non-existence of any republican party at the com¬ 
mencement of the Revolution. The wishes of all then centered 
in a constitutional monarchy. There may have been, and pro¬ 
bably were, speculative philosophers, at that time as at most 
others, who preferred in the abstract a republican form of go¬ 
vernment ; but,* if such there were, they had not the remotest 
idea of introducing it into France \ and it is not proved that at 
this early period so much as one member of the Constituent 
Assembly was even in this speculative sense a republican. If 
any were so, they were of the number of those whom sir Walter 
Scott acknowledges to have been, in their conduct, supporters 
of monarchy.* The men who formed the extremity of the coti 
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Lafayette, for example, who in hie beautiful letter of thanks to the 
i^taUer a’ArchenUolz, written in the dungeons of Olmutz, takes credit to 
for having sacrificed republican inclinations to the welfare of his 

country. 
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gauche, who were esteemed the most exaghk among the detna-> 
crate, were Barnave, Duport, and the Lametha: yet all these* 
when at length there was a republican party, were its most de¬ 
termined opponents, and threw away safety, fortune, popularity, 
every thing which they most valued, to save the throne. One 
of tne Lameths, even, on the subversion of monarchy, expa¬ 
triated with La Fayette, and shared with him that memorable 
cantivity which the brutal vengeance of an infuriated despot 
innicted, and in which the author of ** New Morality,” in a 
spirit worthy of his sarcasm upon Ogden, found matten for 
savage exultation. 

The very name of a French republic was scarcely breathed, never 
publicly pronounced, until the king’s flight from Paris : when 
two years experience, terminated by that ill-fated attempt, had 
clearly proved the impossibility of trusting to his good faith, so 
long as all who surrounded him were inveterately hostile to the 
new order of things; when the experiment of a free constitution 
with him at its head, had decidedly failed, and all discerning 
persons saw the impossibility of arriving at a settled govern¬ 
ment, or maintaining the authority of the laws, while the exe¬ 
cutive authority was in hands which could not safely be 
intrusted with the power necessary to enforce them. It was 
not till after ample and melancholy experience of this fact, that 
some of those who afterwards composed the Girondist party 
became republicans; but even then, by the great majonty of 
that party, nothing more was at first thought of than a change 
of monarch ; and nothina; more would have been thought of to 
the last, if the duke of Orleans, the only member of the royal 
family who was not inveterately hostile to the popular cause, 
had been of a character to possess, or to deserve, the smallest 
portion of public respect. 

It may surprise some readers to find that sir Walter Scott 
makes no allusion to tlie Orleanist party, which used to be em-^ 
ployed with so much effect, in the character of a bugbear, by 
the enemies of liberal principles in France. This party, whicn 
was supposed to comprise all the abler and more energetic of 
the adherents of the popular cause, was. represented as com¬ 
passing the king’s destruction as a means, and, as an end, the 
elevation of the duke of Orleans either to the regency or to the 
throne, and of themselves to the principal offices of state. As 
it is unquestionable that Orleanists, if not an Orleanist party, 
did at one time exist, the discerning reader, when he finds that 
sir Walter Scott is generous enough to forego all the advantages 
which the impugners of the popular leaders have derived from 
the connexion of several of them with that unhappy man, is apt 
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to think that a writer with his partialities would hardly have- 
beep so unnecessarily candid on this point, without some ulterior 
object. Sir Walter Scott has sagacity enough to know, that 
dinerent imputations suit different times, and that attacks upon 
visionary theorists take much better now, in this country at 
least, than" accusations of aiming at personal aggrandizement 
under the mask of popular principles. This we suspect to be 
the true reason of his conjuring up a republican party, and 
putting aside not only what is fictitious, but what is true, in the 
denunciations of roy^ist writers against the Orleanists, For it 
is impossible that he should be ignorant (scanty and careless as 
his reading on the subject of the Revolution has been), that not 
Republicanism but Orleanism was the only reproach, connected 
witn designs against the king, which was imputed at the time 
to any individual member of the Constituent Assembly : not 
Republicanism but Orleanism was the accusation brought 
against the only member of it, whom our author singles out by 
name as one or the republican party and, in fact, the only 


• We mean Barnave. For the truth of our assertion, see the furious 
hiemoirs of the Abbe Georgel; and a still more intemperate production 
(if that be possible), intituled ** Conjuration d^Orlcans,** and attributed to 
the noted royalist writer, Montjoic. Sec even the Nvork, above cited, of the 
Abb6 de Montgaillard, vol. ii. p, 81. 

It is extraordinary that our author, who is so incessantly harping upon 
a republican party—an organized body, whose leaders were in the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, and who were perpetually busy in the active prosecution 
of their designs—shoul(| never be able to name more than one of these 
formidable persons, and that this one, by a curhsa infeUcUas, should be 
Barnave j Barnave, than whom few men ever gave more solid proofs of his 
attachment to constitutional monarchy; Barnave, the very man who moved 
the re-establishment of roj^alty after the return from Varennes, when, if 
he had thrown his weight into the other scale, it is extremely probable, 
that a republican government might have been established without violence 
or danger. 

This blunder of our author can be surpassed by nothing except the 
strange mental hallucination, for we will give it no harsher name, by which 
he hu accused the same individual of having been betrayed by republican 
enthusiasm into palliating the massacres of September. We have far too 
good an opinion of sir Walter Scott to believe that be has invented a 
story, which we are certain that he cannot have found in any of the me- 
mon^s of the tim^s, and we will therefore only suppose that in writing 
from memory, he has confounded Barnave with some other and far different 
person. /It would have been strange enough if Barnave had palliated the 
massacres of September, when, if wc believe Mignet, he was himself 
marked out to be included in them, h fate from which he, ^as >veli as 

g rt and Charles jjameth, were only saved by Danton. Eong before 
ime Barnave had retired from public life in disgust [see the Memoirs 
idamjg .Campan, ii. 192], and far from considering the public good to 
as ourtiuthor expresses it, in a pure republic, ne had been engaged 
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shade of opinion which existed in the Assembly beyond what 
our author terras the party of Bailly and La Fayette, was 
Orleanism, The difference between the Orleanists and the 
other section of the popular party did not consist in a greater 
hostility to royalty; for, on the contrary, their leader Mirabeau 
was inclined, as his speeches prove, to give a larger share of 
power to the king than even Necker himself, the largest indeed 
which was at all consistent with the circumstances of the time, 
or perhaps with constitutional freedom. The distinction fay in 
this—that, while both parties desired a monarchical and repre¬ 
sentative government. La Fayette and the majority felt sufficient 
confidence in the good intentions of Louis, to be desirous of 
retaining him at its head, while the other party would have 
preferred his peaceable deposition, and the elevation of some 
individual to the constitutional throne, who had never known 
what it was to be a despot. All the more discerning amon"^ the 
friends of freedom, and especially Mirabeau, perhaps the only 
true statesman, whom the Revolution produced, thoroughly 
distrusted the king. They knew, what in our times some other 
persons ought to have learned,—that it is next to an impos¬ 
sibility for a monarch, used to absolute power, to accommodate 
himself to limitations; and they were convinced that Louis,‘at 
least, was not the man who would be an exception to the rule. 
Incapable of maintaining and abiding by his firmest convictions, 
if they were in opposition to the will of those by whom he was 
immediately surrounded, he was formed to be the tool of any 
person who had the opportunity and the will to use him as 
such : completely at the beck of his queen and her counter¬ 
revolutionary counsellors, he had shewn by his conduct both 
before'and immediately after the meeting of the Etats Generaux, 
that he was capable of being hurried into every extreme of 
despotism by such counsellors, although he personally did not 
share the passions in which their counsels originated : and the 
patriots thought, not without reason, that the man who, after 
saying that nobody except Turgot and himself desired the good 
of the people, could dismiss this same Turgot a few months 
afterwards, at the persuasion of the very men of whose worth¬ 
lessness he was so clearly convinced, was a man whose good 
feelings were no security against the w'orst conduct. Having 

up to the last moment in a most bitter contest ajijainst the supposed 
partisans of a republic, and indeed tfor such are understood to have been 
the views of XixufeuiUant party) for the establishment of a second Chamber. 
It 18 even supposed that the letter of the emperor Leopold, denouncing the 
Jacobins^ which produced so much irritation at Paris, was the composition 
of Barnave and Duport< ^ 
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this opimoa of Louis, those statesmen, though fully awhre of a!i 
the ol^ections to the duke of Orleans as a man, atill thought, 
that owing the crown to the new order of things, and being 
unable to maintain it by any support but that of the friends of 
freedom, he would be lees objectionable as the head of a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy, than a man who thought himself, and 
waa thought by a powerftii party, to be a despot by divine right. 
Our Revolution of 1688 formed at once a precedent for such a 
settleinent of affairs, and an example of its beneficial effects. 
It ie deeply to be r^retted that uncontrollable circumstances 
prevented these views from being realized. As it turned out, 
the change of dynasty was only thought of for an instant, not 
by a parly, but by scattered individuals, and thought of merely, 
like Ine republic at a later period, as a pis alter. The nullity of 
the duke of Orleans as a politician, which became more clearly 
manifested by subsequent events, and the complete annihilation 
0f the Httle character he possessed, detached from him nil the 
more sincere and disinterested of his adherents; and when Louis 
had so acted that even sir Walter Scott admits he ought not to 
have been replaced on the throne, these and many others, being 
of the same opinion with sir Walter Scott, became republicans 
because they had no choice.* 

But it is not the republicans alone that have had the mis¬ 
fortune to offend our author: the constitutional royalists come 
in for nearly an equal share of his displeasure. Much good 
indignation, and no inconsiderable quantity of what is intended 
to be wit, is expended upon them, for rejecting the counsels of 
experience, and attempting to renovate the cfenstitution of 
France by means of abstract and untried theories. It is with 
such vulgar weapons, that sir Walter Scott does not disdain to 
assail some of the most remarkable men who have ever figured 
in public affairs. To point out the real faults in the conduct of 
the e€wly revoIutionmt6-«-to shew in what respects the means 
which tnev employed, were ill-suited to attain the ends which 
they had m view,—it is not every body who is capable of; 
but if to dub them theories be sufficient, then there is not a 


* Of the view which has been taken of the Orleaoist party in die text, 
thede<^ive evidence Ssof course to be sou^it for iu the lives, the speeches, 
and the writings of the men themselves, out in order to shew that several 
of the most intelligent ivriters on the Revolution have concurred subsian- 
tialiy iu the opinion above expressed, we may refer the reader to Toulonffeon 
fHistoire de Franc*e d^uU la Revolutibn de 1789, vol. i. pp. to 

Madame de 8tacl ^Cousid^ra^Us snr la Revolution Franp^se, tt). i. 2me. 
partie, chap. 6^ near the and to a passage in Arthur Young fsee, ia 
nis work oujmibcc, the aiary,<^^^8 third tour m that couftWy, ad diem 
12th June, wfcj. ^ 
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creature s(yd«li, so iguorftht, so thoroughly mean ih Understand¬ 
ing and void of ideas, who is not perfectly competent to condemh 
pMoaUphens and statesmen without a hearing, and decide at hts 
ease all the qaesli<ms which perplexed the most thinking mah 
of theif day. It seems no more than reasonable to demand, hi 
behalf of conclusions which are the lesult of thought, that sbnfte 
portion of thought shall also be deemed necessary in order to 
criticize them ; and that a body of men, who comprised in theit 
ranks nearly all the political wisdom which could be found ih 
an age and country abounding in it, shall at least be thought 
p^rthy of having their motives and reasons weighed, and of 
being condemned, if condemned they must be, for the injustice 
or inexpediency of their course of action, not for its novelty. 

It cannot be denied that the early revolution'mls did attempt 
to discover what was the best possible form of govethmeht; and, 
having, in their own opinion, found it, did endeavour to bring the 
government of their own country as nearly into accordance with 
it as they could. We shall not seek to defend them against 
these imputations ; but, if our author's objection to their scheme 
of government be that it was untried, we are entitled to require 
him to shew that there was any tried scheme, which would have 
aiforded better prospects of success. 

His opinion on the subject might have been foretold. It is, 
-that they should have adopted the English constitution; or 
something as nearly resembling it as possible. 

Now this, from a winter who is perpetually crying out against 
visionary projects, is a tolerable specimen of a visionary pro¬ 
ject ; and its author is justly chargeable with the very fault 
which he imputes to the revolutionists, that of being so wedded 
to a favourite system, as to insist upon introducing it at all 
hazards, even wnen the very circumstances which constitute its 
excellence at other times, would infallibly work its destruction. 

It is not on account of the imperfections of the British con¬ 
stitution, great as we deem these to be, on its native soil, that 
we blame those who, at this period of the Revolution, sought 
to introduce it into h>ance. With all its defects, we are well 
content that foreign nations should look to it as their model; 
for there is little danger of their copying it in those parts which 
are the cause of our evils. It is not probable that they should 
fail of making their Lower House a real representative organs 
and as should be satished with this in oiir own country, 

We are of opinion that in any oilier, the British constitution, witll 
this mod^ation alone, would suffice for good governincnt. 

But what may he vety true of a settled order thin^ ft 
may be altc^etner absurd to afiirm of a revolution^'^^^Vhy do 
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the King and the House of Peers, in this country, never convert 
the powers which they constitutionally possess, to the over¬ 
throw of the constitution and the abolition of the House of Com¬ 
mons ? Nobody supposes that it is because they would not; 
for it is the theory of our constitution, that every one who has 
power seeks its enlargement, and, in times more favourable to 
them, they have attempted such things. It is because they 
could notj and because, power to effect such schemes being 
manifestly wanting, the desire never arises in their minds. 
Nobody, however, will deny thatitis in their powertoimpede and 
thwart in a hundred ways the operations of the Commons, and 
even to put a stop to the business of government altogether. 
They have, therefore, much power, capable of being mischiev¬ 
ously employed. Our security against their so employing it is, 
that they could serve no purpose by doing so, except that of de¬ 
stroying the constitution; and, of success in such a design, they 
well know that they have no chance. Give them a chance, and 
you will soon know the mischief which they can still do. Let 
the time ever come, when by the exercise of their powers in a 
manner opposed to the end for which those powers were given, 
the king may hope to erect an absolute monarchy, or the peers 
to establish themselves in undivided rule as an aristocratical 
senate, and we are justified in saying that either their powers 
must be suspended, or the government cannot be carried on. 
Such was the posture of affairs during the French Revolution 
and he who does not carry this conviction along with him through 
the whole of its history, will never form a rational conception of 
the Revolution in any of its stages, much less as a whole. 

If the attempt to establish a government of two chamber's on 
the English model, had been made, the Upper House must have 
been formed from among the high noblesse and clergy, either 
by the king's choice, or by suffrages of the privileged orilers 
themselves. In whichever way selected, this second chamber 
would have been, as the high noblesse and the high clergy 
almost universally were, inveterately hostile to nearly every 
necessary reform, and (as soon as they saw that they were not 
about to have absolute control over the legislature) to the re¬ 
presentative system itself. Not one of the great objects of the 
Revolution would, with their consent, have been eflected; and 
either those objects must have been renounced, or it would 
have been necessary to decide which chamber should turn the 
other out of doors, or, what is most probable, the court would 
h^ye taken e^vantage of their dissensions to discredit them in 
tl^publicmind, ana would have availed itself of the authority 
of one of the legislature tq rid itself for erer of both^ 
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This is what stan]ips the conduct and counsels of Mounier 
(whom our author characterizes as one of the wisest men ia 
France), of Lally Tolendal, and the remainder of the modith 
(or mtumrchkm, as they were afterwards called), with absurdity ; 
and m»fks them as altogether unequal to the difficulties of the 
crisis which they had aided so powerfully in bringing on. That 
the intentions of these men were good, is not to be denied ; but 
the good intentions of men, who not only give the most un¬ 
seasonable and ruinous advice, but desert their post and aban¬ 
don their country because that advice is not listened to, are of 
little use« The emigration of Mounier and Lally, at the lime 
T^hen, if ever, the presence of wise and moderate men was re¬ 
quired, admits of but one excuse; and that is, the supposition 
that they were conscious of being deficient in all the qualities 
which could be available in troubled times, and felt that the 
moment was past when such men as they were, could act apart 
in the Revolution.**^ 

Our author next pronounces that the Assembly erred, by not 
giving sufficient power to the king. He gets over all the diffi¬ 
culties of this question very summarily. It was surely very fool¬ 
ish in the Assembly to waste so much time and labour in anxious 
deliberation on points which our author aettles so perfectly at 
his ease. Nothing can be more conclusive than the case he can 
always make out against them \ nothing more completely satis¬ 
factory than the reasons he gives, to prove them always in the 
wrong; and the chief impression which is made upon the reader, 
is one of astonishment, that a set of persons should have been 
found so perversely blind to considerations so obviously dicta¬ 
ted by sound policy and common sense. But when we ex¬ 
amine the original authorities, we find that these considerations 
were no more unknown or unheeded by the Assembly than by 
our author himself. The difference in point of knowledge be¬ 
tween them and him consisted chieSy in this, that they likewise 
knew the reasons which made for the other side of the question, 
and might therefore be pardoned if, being thus burthened with 
arguments on both sides, they were slower to decide, and some¬ 
times c«ime to a different decision from that which, as long as 
we confine ourselves to om^ appears so eminently reasonable. 


• We are aware that the ostensible motive for their desertion of their 
duty, was the horrors of die fifth and sixth of October; but it is difficult to 
meutioo such an excuse with a graye face. Without doubt, there was . 
eno^h in the events of that day to disgust men, such as they were, of. 
feeling and humauity; but, a^er all, what could become of,a natiou in 
troub^ times, if the murder of two persons were sufficient^ frighted 
every well-meaning and virtuous man from hk post I ^ 
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The point which sir W&lter Scott so quietly diapoaeft of 
was, in fact, the great difficulty of their situation. There h no 
denying, that the king, or whoever else is pJaced at the head of 
the executive, ought to have more power than the Couatithent 
Assembly gave him. And most of the popular leaders ftdt this 
strongly enough ; afl, after a very short experienoa ef the (Jofi- 
stitubbn they had framed. In truth, the executive had not pdwer 
enough to enforce obedience to the laws, or to prevent, mmany 
places, the most worthless part of the poprilation, often beaded 
and. organhfed by professional robbers, from availing them¬ 
selves OT tb^ universal relaxation of restraint, and perpetrating 
the most horrid enormities. The popular party knelt all this; 
but they knew also, that every atom of power which they 
gave to the executive over the military, through whom alone 
these disorders could have been suppressed, would be €an- 
ployed at the first favourable opportunity to put down the 
Revolution and restore absolute monarchy. It was this con¬ 
viction, strong from the first, and continually gaining strength 
by the conduct of the court from 1789 to 1792, which finally 
brought on, and rendered imperatively necessary, the subver¬ 
sion of the throne. And it is this conviction which induced 
even d'Escherny, a writer who regards the republicans with 
horror, and calls the constitution of 1791 un s^sthm moff- 
strueux, to declare, that the day of the 10th of August de¬ 
cided whether France should be governed by an absolute king, 
or by demagogues, meaning the republican leaders.* 

^‘Avant d’avoir une monarchie constitutionnelle,” sttys M. 
Bailleul,t “ il fallait vninere les hommes puissans qfti n’en 
vottlaient pas Les erreurs viennent de ce qU*ort clKifoftd 

. . -. I - - ■ -—-j-— 


♦ D'Esekcrny, PhtlosQphie de la quoted irt sfreat m the 

Appeudi.x to the second rcfiume of the Ivhnoirs of Madame Chnhptfn For 
the strongest sad most distfncfe teitiiuony to the fact, that what appears 
the unaiecessary limitation of the king*8 power was ttot oerssioned hy any 
fanaticism of detuoeracy, or bigotteii attachment to system, but by dread 

of the use to which that power would be converted, ride Madame de Statd, 
[vol. i. pp. 319, 3t8j, who, bciijff of the party of Mounier, and a pcrfeet 
ukdfttor of the British constitution, cannot be here dtispeeted of ^rtislity. 
Feriii^ is, if lUM^ble, still more positire on the same point; [«tie vol. 1, 
368^391, ii. fBil, passages which, although written bv a royalist, and 

one who not only perefives but exaggerates the faults of fhe conliiltution 
of 1^1, coutato me most entire and honorable vlndfeatioit of tlN$ authors 
of that constitiitiOn^ which ba^ ever appeared. The same Adfisoir soys* 
that the constitution id party were, perhaps, more deeply Impreased man 
the royulistt, Wkh the necessity of giving eMekncy to the executive, 
as more alneereiy atteched to the person of the hmf .‘«‘*Vid. Ul id. 

; V Bmmen CrHi^e dh Pmht^r d$ Maddm 

'pftrtie, chap, lx. 
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t&ujoUfii les avec l6s combats qu’il fallait Uvfer pour 

obWttif.*' ^is is a truth wbich^ as applied to the Frehch 
Revddlibft, otfr 4Uthot canOot or will not see. In rfeading him, 
not^y tvduW etfet* gness, that France had for the time fio 
choice bht hefWeen an absolute monarchy and a republic. Of 
the hr^t ^e ahouid flayer learn from him that there was the 
fearf danger i ftfid to the latter, France according to him was 
only broti^t by the criininal recklessness of a set of hair- 
bralncd enthusiasts, wild in their ends and unscrupulous in the 
choice of their tnsans, who were willing to let murder "and 
'rapine loose upon Society, to deluge their country with blood¬ 
shed, and slain their consciences with guilt, for the mere 
difference between monarchical and iepubtican forms. 

** Jt’est-il pas bten Strange de voir,” says M. BailleuI,* “ et 
cettX qui prenheut Ic litre d'faistotieris, et ceux qui pr^tendent 
faire de la morale sur la revolution, en saisir Tesprit, comme 
Madame de Stael,” and we will add, like sir Walter Scott, 
** Jaite une abstrcfcHon erttiere et compike de, Pattagiie, ne 
s’occuper qufe de ceux conife qui elle est dirigde, signaler 
comme des forfaits, non seulement les coups que par erreur ou 
par esprit de vertige, ils se sont porf6s entr^eux, mais appeler 
surtout crimes, forfaits, les combats qu’its ont livres auxennemis 
de la patrie?” This sentence might be imagined to have been 
written on purpose to describe the work before us. Our author 
systematically makes abstraction of tlie attack,” and treats the 
defence as a premeditated and unprovoked aggression. Tliis it 
is to start with false ideas, and read just enou^ to be confirmed 
in theui—not enough to correct them, 

Burke has asserted, in one of his rhapsodies against the 
French Kevolation, that, from the day when the Etafs Generaux 
assembled at Versailles, despotism vvas no more. We will not 
take thi^ assertion in the sense in which it was meant; for, in 
that s^se, nothing was ever thrown out even by that author 
in his wildest moments, more glaringly absutd. But there is a 
sense' ih which it is perfectly well foundedthat despotism, and 
the Iffational Assembly, coiitd liot subsist together; and that 
the existence of the one -neceSsUrily implied the subversion of 
the other. The popular party were thotoughly aware of this. 
So were the fOyalists. They Knew that, not indeed when the 
Assembly lUet, but as soon as it shewed itself firthly detenhifled 
that FrUhoe should be free, she^i^^s free, and could not be ^ain 
enslaved while the ASSefiibly remained, to guard and Consolidate 
her fireedom. Accordingly, the dissolution of the Assembly 

• * _ * ___- 1 . - 
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entered into all their plans; and they never, for a single moment, 
ceased plotting to accomplish it. We agree With Burke, that 
the Revolution, so far as it was necessary or justifiable, was 
terminated when the Assembly met. From that time the strug^e 
was not for a revolution, but agaimt a counter-revolution. To 
the well-grounded apprehension of such a calamity, and to the 
precautions necessary to be taken in order to guard against it, 
ought really to be ascribed all those proceedings, both of the cbn- 
stitutionalists and of the Gironde, which, in the former party, 
our'author imputes to the desire of reducing the royal authority 
to a name; -in the latter, to a fanatical hatred even of the name. 

Could the revolutionists forget that the attempt to put down 
the Revolution had once been made, and had failed only because 
the military had remembered that they were citizens before 
they were soldiers ? We allude to the events which preceded 
the insurrection of Paris and the destruction of the Bastille. 

Few of our readers, we hope, are ignorant, that in July 1789, 
when the Constituent Assembly had only sat for a few weeks, 
when it had done nothing, as yet, of what our author deems 
blameable in its proceedings; when his friends^ Lally and 
Mounier were still predominant in its counsels; when it had 
scarcely begun to occupy itself with the reform of abuses, or 
the establishment of a constitution, and had only had time to 
shew that it would not resign the entire power of legislation to 
the privileged classes, by giving to each order a separate voice*; 
so early as this, troops from distant parts of the kingdom were 
marched upon Paris; a large force, under an avowed anti¬ 
revolutionist, was encamped in its immediate vicinity, and 
artillery was moved upon that city and upon Versailles, sufiicient 
for a siege. At this juncture, Necker, and all the mihisters 
not decidedly hostile to the new order of thin^, received au 
abrupt dismissal, and Necker was banished fromFrance. They 
were succeeded by men notoriously inimical to the Revolution ; 
men odious to the people, some of them for their personal cor¬ 
ruption, all for their political views, and every thing seemed 
prepared for dissolving the Assembly and crushing resistance 
by force of arms. That this purpose was really entertained, 
none but the most prejudiced and dishonest even among the 
royalist writers have hitherto been bold enough to deny. The 
king in person, at the famous stance royak, had threatened the 
Assembly with dissolution if it did, what it had nevertheless 
done.* The courtiers themsfelves made no secret of what 

.. ■■■! I III! I I . . .Ill I m .1.1 11. II , , . 

• words were, “ seul je ferai le bien de mes peuples; seul je me 
con8id4r4rai comme Icur veritable repr^sentant; et connaissaat vos c^ers, 
<See the Mimoiree de vol. f. p. 213* 
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was intended s with their accustomed fool-hardiness, they openly 
triumphed in the approaching humiliation of the popular party, 
and punishment of its leaders ; and it is a fact known to many 
now living, that several members of the minority of the noblesse, 
who had relatives or friends connected with the court, were 
warned by them* to t|ave themselves, by a timely flight, from 
the death or captivity which was in store for them. At this 
crisis the people rose in arms, organized the burgher-militia 
afterwards called the National Guard, were joined by a portion 
,of the military, took the Bastille, and reduced the court to the 
necessity pf indefinitely postponing the execution of its criminal 
design. Now let us hear our author speculate, and conjecture, 
and calculate, probabilities, in opposition to the plain and well- 
established facts above related. 

' The successful party may always cast on the loser the blame of 
commencing the brawl, as the wolf punished the lamb for troubling 
the course of the water, though he drank lowest down the stream. 
But when we find one party completely prepared, and ready for action, 
forming plans boldly, and executing them skilfully, and observe the 
other uncertain and unprovided, betraying all the imbecility of surprise 
and indecision, we must necessarily believe the attack was premeditated 
on the one side, and unexpected on the other. The abandonment of 
thirty thousand stand of arms at the Hotel des Invalides, which were 
surrendered without*the slightest resistance, though three Swiss regi¬ 
ments lay encamped in the Champs ElysOes j the totally unprovided 
state of the Bastille, garrisoned by about one hundred Swiss and 
Invalids, and without provisions even for that small number j tlie 
absolute inaction of the Baron de Bezenval, who—without entangling 
his troops in the narrow steeets, which wjis pleaded as his excuse- 
might, by.marching along the Boulevards, a passage so well calculated 
for the manoeuvres of regular troops, have relieved the siege of that 
fortress 5 and finally, that general’s bloodless retreat from Paris— 
shew that the king had, under all these Circumstances, not only adopted 
no measures of a hostile character, but must, on the contrary, have 
issued such orders as prevented his officers from repelling force by 
force. We are led, therefore, to believe, that the scheme of iissembling 
the troops round Paris was one of those half-measures, to which, 
with great political weakness, Louis resorted more than once—an 
attempt to intimidate by the demonstration of force, which he was 
previously resolved not to use.’—i. pp. 163—5. 

And accordingly, the insurrection is ascribed to “ dark 
intrigues,’^ which had been long formed by the Republican and 
Jacobin parties for the subver^on of the throne. Thus far sir 
Walter Scott. Now hear the marquis de Ferrieres; himself a 


* Ferrieres also attests the fact, vol. i, p. 1'22. 
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jpember of the Assei^bly, deputy of the >vho i^lwayg 

voted with the noblesse, end who is so far frojQ feeing a reygrp- 
tionjst, th^t tU^rje are few of the revolufiopisfe to wSon> H will 
allow the copajpou merit of sincerely desiring thojp^bHc ^>od;— 
" Trente teamens,^ says he, ** maychajenr siir Pwig. pre- 
texte 6tait trapquillite publlqiie ; I'ofeiet r^efe la dissolntioi) 
des etats [yoL i. p, 71] with mnob more to the same effect, 
from which we snail quote only what follows. The circum¬ 
stances which it relates toofe place on the very day on which 
the pastille was taken, and are the nioye memorable from the 
allusion m^de to them the next dny by Mirabeau, in perhapia 
the most splendid apostrophe recorded m history. 

“ La cour etait regolue d'agir cette m^me nuit, Les regi¬ 
mens de Royal-Allemand et de Royal-Etranger avaient re^u 
ordre de prendre les armes. Les hussaids etaient port^S sur 
la place du chateau ; les gardes-du-corps occupaient Jjes cours. 
A ces preparatifs meuagans la cour joignit un air de f^te, qui, 
dans la circmistance, moutait Tinsulte a la cruautc. Le comte 
d’Artois,ies Polignac, Mesdames, Madame, et Madame d'Artois, 
se rendirent sur la terrassQ d® Porangerie. On fit jouer la 
musique des deux regimens. Les soldats, auxquels on r{,*avait 
pas epargne le vin, formerent des danses; une joie inso- 
lente et brutale eciatait de toutes parts: une troupe de 
femmes, de courtisans, d*honiints vendus tfu deapotisine, re- 
gardaient cet etrangc spectacle d’un ceil satisfait, et raniinaien't 
par leurs applaudissemens. Telle elait la leg^rcte, ou plutbt 
rimmoralite de ces hommes, qu’ assures, h. ce qu’ils croyajent, 
du sricc^s, ils se livraicnt u un insultant Iriomphe. LVs- 
sembiee natjonale oifrait un aspect bien diffeient, un calme 
mnjestueux, une cpntenance fermc> upe activitc sage* et trm)- 
quiHe, toutannongait les gmnds desseins dont elle etait ocmipee. 
et le danger de 1^ chose publique. Ce n’etait point igncn'ance 
des desseins de la cour. t/asiemblce savait qu’ au mometU 
mime de Vattaque de Pupi*, les regimens de Royal-Etranger et 
las hussards dfevaient environner la salle des ^tats-g^neraux, 
enleijer /es deputh que leur zh\e et lepr patiiotisme avoient 
design^s pour victimes, et en cas de resistaiice employer la force* 
Elle savait que le loi devait venir le lendemain mire accepter Ja 
dl^clargitiop du 23 Juin, et dmoitdre Vas^embUe: que plus 
de quarfti^e mlHs exemplaires de cette declaration ^taient 
envoy^ dux intendans et aux subdelegu^s, avec ordre de leg 
pubiier, ‘et de l’a®cher dans tohte l*6tendue du royaum®/'— 

VoLl. p. 130. 

Is this sutecient? We are curipus to feiow what more 
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unexceptionable evidence our author can demand. No doubt be 
disbelieve* Ferri4rs*--'though he too can quote Ferri^res when 
it his purpose. No doubt he disbelieves Madame 

de Stael ;■* he disbelieves Bailly ;t he disbelieves Dumouriez 
—a writer to whom* on other occasions, he gives even more 
credit than is due, apd who informs us, that, even at Cher¬ 
bourg, the royalists were exulting in their anticipated victory, 
and triumphing in the thought that the minority of the noblesse 
were, perhaps, already in the Bastille.;{: But we will u|ake 
free to inquire, does he disbelieve two persons, who ought to 
know whether the design existed or not; viz the person who 
planned it, and the person who was to have, executed it—-the 
minister Breteuil, and the minister and commander of the troops* 
the Mar^chal de Broglie himself? The former boasted, botli 
subsequently and at the time, not only of the conspiracy, but 
of what were to have been its sanguinary consequences ; and 
named several of the very men who were marked out to pay 
with their lives the penalty of having wished their country to 
be free. As for Broglie, the letter is extant in which he ottered 
himself to be the wretched instrument in the perpetration of 
crimes, compared with which those of the butcher of Porlier 
and Lacy aie innocence itself. Avec cinquante millehommes,” 
says he, “ je me cliargerais volontiers de dissiper tous ces beaux 
esprits qui calculeiit sur leurs pretentions, et cette foule d*ira- 
becilles qui 6coutent, applaudissent, et encouragent, Une 
salve de canons, ou une decharge de coups de fusils, aurait 
bientot dispers6 ces argumenlateurs, et remis la puissance 
absolue qui s’^teint, a la place de cet esprit r6publicain qui se 
forme.’* See the Correspondence published at Paris and 
London in 1789, and never disavowed; or the History, by the 
{Sbb6 de MontgaiIlard.§ We shall nOw adopt the words of the 
latter author, “ Lorsque le marechal de Broglie eut pria le 
commandement des troupes d^stin^es k dissoudre Passemblce 
des 4tat8-gen6raux* le Baron de Breteuil, qu*on pouvait con- 
sid^rer en quelque sorte, comme premier ministre, par i’inttuence 
sans bornes qu^ ii exergait sur Tesprit de la reine et sur celui du 
roi; le baron de Breteuil disait, portes ouvertes; ' Au surplus, 
A*t7 Jaut bruler Ptf/M, on brulera Paris, et Von dhimera ses 
hamiam t aux grands maux, les grands remtides.’ On r6p^te 
mot pour mot ce qa*oii a entendu dire au baron de Breteuil en 

----j--—_ 

* Ccneid^rations sur la Revolution FrancaUc, vol. i. 231-2. 

f Mdmoires de Bailly, vol. i. 191, 299, 3i3, 342, 3fil, 391-2. Some of 
these passives prove more, others less, hut all are importain. 

1 M^moires de Dumouriez, vol. ii. p. 35. 

§ Vol. ii. pp. 6'i-4. 
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1794, ce dont il se gloridait encore h cette 4poque.* . • On 
iient ^alement de ce ministre, que le due d’Orleans, le makjuis 
de la layette, le comte de Mirabeau, I’abb^ Siftyes, Barnave, 
Chapelier, Lally-Tolendal, Mounier,, et huit <ra dix autres 
mernbres de Tassembl^e nationale 6taient d^signes comme 
victimea imp6rieusement r^clam^es par le salut du trone et de 
r^tat. Une compagnie de canonniers avait 6te casern4e aux 
ecuries de la reine, et Ton ne cachait pas que cette compagnie 
4tait destin^e h mitrailler Tassembl^e-’T 

Let no man wonder that Mounier and Lally, men whose love 
of freedom was sufficiently lukewarm to suit even sir Walter 
Scott, were doomed to perish on the same scaffold with Barnave 
and Mirabeau. To have desired the liberty of France was an 
'offence which nothing could redeem. By being more scrupu¬ 
lous, more moderate, a less envenomed opponent than the rest, 
all which was ever gained was, to be more bitterly detested. 
An enemy always hates those most whom he most fears; a 
Criminal ever most abhors those among his pursuers whom he 
believes to be most inflexibly virtuous. 

It is of little use to heap up quotations in order to convince 
a writer who, by an elaborate argument, concludes that it is 
most likely a thing is white, when eveiy credible person who 
has seen it assures him that it is black. Yet w'e cannot refrain 
from quoting one passage more , it is from Lacretelle; an 
author whose principles are those of the most decided royalism^ 
and who has written a History of the Constituent Assembly, in 
a spirit generally as unfair as that of sir Walter Scott, but 
who, on this occasion, pays the following tribute to truth 

" Le chateau etait rempli de g4n6raux, de colonels, d’aides- 
de-camp qui reveuaient essoufles de leurs courses insigniflantes. 
Tout presentait a la fois un air de myst^re et de confiance. Le 
roi seul laissait lire sur son visage la perplexlte de son 
esprit. La reine semblait jouir avec orgueil de la pens^e 
qu* elle seule dirigeait loute cette noblesse arinee pour la defense 

. . . .11. . " .-.I- . . .. . -, WM . ■ . . . - .I M l,..-.,.., 

• Et dix aus plus tard,*' the author indignantly adds, ** ce despate de 
)a viellU rochc (suivant son expression favorite), dtalt dans les antichambres 
de Cambac^r^s, et recevait de Napoleon une pension de douse mille francs 
8ur Ba cassette There would he matter enough for indignation here, if 
*it were rational to be angry with the beasts of tfie field for merely follow¬ 
ing their nature- Any act of baseness is credible in a royalUt of 1789. 
The court of Napoleon was thronged with hnigrts of the 14th of July. 
It was the despotism, which they had valued, not the despot. No one 
licked the dust before the parvenu emperor with greater guito than the 
ubl;^ Maury, ivhom a more unprincipred intrigant never sold his 
conscience for gain. 

t Histoire de France depuis la fin du rhgne de Louis XVI. vol. il. 
pp. 02-3. 
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du tr6he. S 51 figure 6tait empreinte d’une majesty nouvelle, 
Les adorateurs de la cour lui f^saieut oublier les aveugles et 
atroces mal4dietions du peuple. // plus dotUeux pour 

penome qu'un coup d'ilat ne dut ctre frappL Quelles en de- 
vaient 6tre la force et I’etendue ? Les memoires de ce temps 
sont si steriles et si rares, qu’ils fournissent peu de moyen 
d’^claircir ce myst^re. Ce qu’ il y a de certain, c’est que la 
reine» ni le comte d’Artois, n’avaient ni congu ni pr^sent^ des 
projets s6v^res et cruels, qui, fort ^loignes de leurs propres 

f enchans, auraient fait une violence intoleiable ai^ cceur cTu roi. 

I s’agissait, si j’en crois et la vraisemblance et les renseigne- 
mens particuliers qu’il m’a 6te possible de recueillir, de faire 
respecter la declaration du 23 Juin dans toute son 6tendue, d*y 
ajouter encore quelques clauses satisfaisantes pour le parti 
populaire, et de aissoudre rassemblh, si elle persistait a vouloir, 
a elle seule, determiner la constitution du royaume.”—Vol. i. 
pp. 68-9. 

This is the testimony which sir Walter Scott w'ould refute 
by a ratiocination: and what a ratiocination! Nothing can 
be more engaging than the amiable simplicity which it 
betokens, if the author is himself persuaded by his own 
reasoning. That want of preparation, or rather of means 
adequate to the intended purpose, which was really owing to 
blind, besotted, headlong confidence, imagining that the troops 
had only to show themselves and all would be quiet, he, good 
man, esteems a demonstrative proof that no violence was 
intended! Truly it is no wonder that they were unprepared, 
when, on the very day of the capture of the Bastille, at the very 
instant when a deputation of the Assembly was waiting upon 
the king, to represent to him the state of Paris, and express 
their alarms ; I’intendant de Paris 4tait dans la chambre, en 
boties et le fouet A. la main, assurant que tout etait tranquille 
when, ” le soir mt^medu 14 Juillet, on regardait it Versailles dans 
les cercles des femmes i\-la-raode et des petits-maitres, tons les 
avis que Ton recevait de Paris comme autant de fables; it les 
entendre, il ne s’agissait que de quelques miserables, dont la 
mar4chauss6e ferait justice.”+ 

Hear Ferritires again:—"La cour, habitude h voir Paris 
trembler sous un lieutenant de police, et sous une garde de 

I I . - ■ ■ -r_r-ir i -- -. ■ ■ - n- - , 

• Toulongeon, i. 17, 18. Tlte vicomte deTouIongeon was himself a 
distinguished member of the minority of the noblesse, and his History is 
equal in authority to thS memoirs of an eye witness^^ It is by far the 
most instructive and most philosophical work of its claSfl 
t Lavall^e, Histoire des Factious de la Revolution Fran^aise, vol. 5. 
p. 86. 
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hmt k cheval^ ne soap^oana pas mSme uaa 

riaiataoea. £Ua m pr^vii; rian, ne cdcula nei^ m «oagea 
pas mkim k s'aasQm mi soldats doat ells vouh^ Mre Tinstru* 
meat <fe ses desseins.” [vol. i. p. 75.] And SfMaking of 
the minkiejM^ '* Ils regardaient la situation d« PaVia comme 
redet d’une 4iaeute passag^re ; ils ne doutaient pas qu’ k Tap* 
proohe des troupes id people tremhlaat ne se dispersht, que les 
chefs eoostern6a ne vinssent implorer la ol^mence du monarque"^ 
[p* 116]. He eren intimates a suspicion that they allowed the 
insurrection to proceed# m order that they might nare a better 
excuse for lAe rigorous lue^ures which they had previously 
resolved upon [p. 115]** 

No wonder that the king had not given the necessary orders* 
when he was kept in such profound ignorance of what was 
pasriing* that he did not even know of the Insurrection, and the 
capture of the Bastille, until the due de Lianoourt, a member 
of the popular party in the Assembly, who had access to him 
by CKffide, as grand master of bis wardrobe, awakened him in 
the night# and apprised him of those events which his coun¬ 
sellors had till then concealed from him:—''Mais, dit le roi, 
apr^B un silence, e'est une revolte.—Sire, e’est une RevoIution.”+ 

Our readers must excuse us for dwelling a little longer on 
this great asm in the history of the Revolution* If the events 
themselves are important, the manner in which they are here • 
treated is no less curious, as a specimen of the book. We are 
presented with a lecture, in a strain of lofty morality^ on the 
duties whioh were incumbent upon Louis in this great emer¬ 
gency. We are told, that he ought to have marched into Paris 
at the head of his guards, and pat down the insurrection by the 
stnmg hand of power*; his life itself was not too much tp be 
sacrinced in the performance of this sacred obligation, so ex¬ 
alted is sir Walter Scott’s idea of the duties of kings; but, when 

* MpntgaUUrd [vol. U. p. 82] confirms the assertion. 

f Toalongeon, 1. 78, &c. ficc. The cause of the precipitate retreat 6f 
the btfrOa 4a Bezenvul is tbiis stated Mont^aillard, on the authority of 
the minlst^ Breteuil, as before t ** Le haron de Besenval faisait acbever 
des Was toutes les rechcrehes dn luxe avaient 6tdprodigu^es; il ersk- 
nut lear ddrsstetion, at ce favori, &i brave ft Versailles, donna aux troupes 
piscdcs sous ses ordfeS Pordre de bnttre cn retraite, quoique te roi hi e^t 
formeilemtnt preterit codre qui cotUe. M. de Breteull s*ex- 

primsit ptibliquement de le eortc sur cette particulwitd, pendant sen sdjour 
a Lo^ir^.*’-***vo]. ii. p. 8L lUc reader will recollect, that from thh 
Besenval, ur Walter Scott concludes, not only that Louis hod 
Nd yidSrsd him to attack IPi^. but that he had expretth ordered him not 
even to repel forcei>y force. No wonder \ our author's knowledge of the 
etpnta of this day being ohiefiy derived fnnn the Memoirs of the veridical 
tmiron de Bezenval himself. 
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tb# r#voU ww» quelled^ our author is pleased ta s#y tbftiL<mi« 
wohW be#R infinitely eriminft}, if he bed not given to hi# 
subject# a patiwl repre#ewtatioru This U excellent advientuod 
admijrabivi oo 4t>ubt, tb® latter part of it would have been ohv 
sensed# if the pui^rpiise had succ,ceded; but we could have eiig>*» 
gested something which would have been still better, via* not to 
attempt to deprive hi# subjects of the national represftntolion 
whjoh they already poese»#ed. This would have been less 
grand ; it would not nave called upon the monarch fov aoy e*^ 
posare of his life j but it would have prevented die insurrectioot 
To tell us that Louis ought to have put down the tuoMalts mi 
to have renounced despotisnif when if be had renounced despot* 
ism there would have been no tumults to put down, ts a very 
pleasant way of begging the Question againstthe people. Other 
person# besides kings would have reason to be thankful for a 
similar lesson pf morality. You rob a man of his watch : the 
man discovering the theft, seizes you by the collar, and insists 
upon your giving back the stolen property : at this juncture sir 
Walter Scott comes up, and lectures you as follows:—-Knock 
down the insolent aggressor: when you have done this, I shall 
then hold you infinitely criminal, if you do not restore to him his 
watch ; but in the mean time, I will gladly assist you in chastis¬ 
ing him, his violence deserves it I 

We must not pass unnoticed another characteristic trsut in 
our author’s narrative of these transactions. When the soldiers,, 
who were intended to overawe Paris, fraternized with the people, 
and refused to fire upon iheir fellow citizens, he can nnd no 
means of accounting for conduct so extremely un-military, ex¬ 
cept the influence of debauchery. “ They were plied/’ says 
he, ''with those temptations which are,^ost powerful with 
soldiers—-wine,women, and money, were supplied inabundance—’ 
and it was amidst debauchery and undiscipline that the French 
army renounced their loyalty, which used to be even too much 
the god of their idolatry, and which was now destroyed Uke the 
tempi# of Persepolis, amidst the vapours pf wine, and at the 
instigation of courtezans.”—Vol. i. p. 154: 

Does not sir Walter Scott richly deserve the pointed sar¬ 
casm of Madame de Stael, upon the royalist party : “ Un des 
grands malheurs de ceux qvie vivent dans les cours, e'est de ne 
pouvoir se faire uue id6e de ce que e’est qu’uim nation**'^ 
Once more, does our author really not believe in the pos¬ 
sibility of public spirit or patriotism, or if these expressions 
do not please him, sincere enthusiasm? The alternative 


* Consideratians, ^(c. vol. i. p. 228, 
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was that of being slaves or freemen, of enslaving their 
countrymen or helping them to be free; and he can find 
no more creditable motive for preferring freedom, than wine, 
women, and money! If sir Walter Scott had one tenth part as 
much knowledge of thfejlevolution, as an author who writes ite 
history ought to have, he would have known that the sentU 
ments which, according to him, it required debauchery to ex¬ 
cite in the regiments assembled at the metropolis, were shared 
by the military without the aid of debauchery, all over France. 
Let him read, for example, the address of the garrison of Stras¬ 
bourg to the National Assembly on the 16th October, 1789, 
a perfect model of propriety and good taste : * let him read in 
Dumouriez’s Memoirs + the conduct of the garrison of Cher¬ 
bourg; let him read in Bouille's Memoirs, J or in Soulavie^s 
Annals of Louis XVL, or in the Life of Malesherbes, § the re¬ 
fusal of the troops in Dauphine, even before the Revolution, 
to act against the people ; K-let him read in the “ Histoire de la 
Revolutioa par Deux Amis de la Liberie,” numerous instances 
of the most sublime disinterestedness and self-devotion in these 
very ^ardee-francahes whom he has so unjustly inculpated, and 
he will then see whether these were men who needed the 
** vapours of wine” and the ** instigation of courtezans,* • to 
impel them to act as citizens and freemen ought. 

We make no apology for having detained our readers so long 
on the first and greatest epoch of the Revolution. Where, from 
the immensity of the subject, much must necessarily be left 
undone, it is better to establish one important point thoroughly, 
than a hundred imperfectly. If the reader is now convinced, 
that sir Walter Scott has altogether misunderstood and misre¬ 
presented that event upon which all the subsequent history of 
the Revolution turns (and if he is not, we utterly desijair of 
making any impression upon him), he will be willing to believe 
without much further proof, that the other great events of the 
Revolution are similarly dealt with. Yet, in alluding to the plots 
and s^gressions of the royalist party against the order of Inipgs 
estalm&ed by the Constituent Assembly, we cannot help 
pausing for a moment at the famous fifth of October, 1789, to 


* * In tbe Appendix to the first volume of Touloogeou. 
t Vol. ii. p. 48. 1 Chap. iii. ; 

§ Eflsai aur la Vie, lea Ecrita, et les Opinions, <le Malesherliea. PsrM. le 
Comte ^oiasy d'Angla8.—VoLU. p. 191. . , j o - i 

II Sed;el8o, on the sentiments of the army io general Madame de Stael, 
Considerations, &c. vol. i. pp. 208,218; and the Memoirs of Bertrand de 
MokTtlle, vol. p. 25. 
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give a further specimen of our author s fitness for the office of 
an accurate and impartial historian. 

We need scarcely remind any reader, not thoroughly unac¬ 
quainted with the facts of the Revolution, that, on the occasion 
to which vre allude, the king was brought from Versailles to the 
Tuileries, under circumstances of considerable indignity, by «- 
mob of Parisians who sallied out from Paris for this if for any 
precoiic^ted purpose, and by a portion of whom, during their 
stay at Versailles, various excesses were committed, and m par¬ 
ticular an attempt was made (there is too much reason to believe) 

> against the life of the queen. In all this, our author is very per¬ 
fect ; but he never hints that a plot existed among the royalists to 
convey the king to Metz, and placing him under the protection of 
tlie anti-revolutionary general Bouille, to commence a civil war; 
that a variety of other intrigues were on foot for effecting a counter¬ 
revolution, and that the removal of the king from Versailles to 
Paris, was really on the part of the revolutionists a defensive act. 
Yet he wou,ld have found all this asserted not only by many 
writers of the constitutional party# but ^ the royalist Ferri^i^s; * 
it has been avowed by Breteuil, Bouill^, and the comte 
de Mercy, then ambassador of Austria at the court of France yY 
and it may be gathered even from the proceedings before the 
Chiitelet, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of that tribunal 
to disguise it. Our author does not scruple to quote Ferri^res 
for an insignificant expression vaguely attributed to Barnave, 
which he imagines can be turned m some manner to the dis¬ 
credit of that distinguished person. We have seen, however, 
that sir Walter Scott can be very incredulous, as well as very 
easy of belief, when a favourite hypothesis is concerned. Even 
if he did not give credit to the assertion of Ferrieres with respect 
to the royalist plots, that assertion proves at least, that their 
reality was generally believed; and might have suggested 
to our author that there may have been a more creditable mo¬ 
tive for wishing to bring the king to Paris, than the desire of 
placing him and ,the Assembly " under the influence of popular 
frenzy.” 

But our author had a different theory. We need scarcely say, 
that in his theory all is ascribed to the manoeuvres of the re¬ 
publican party; liis established mode of accounting for all the 
commotions under the first two national assemblies. The im¬ 
puted object of these agitators, is of course the establishment 
■ ■ - - — ^ 

* M^moirea, Vol. i. pp. 261, 263, 27^*, vol. ii. p. 177« 
t Moatgaillard, vol, ii. 164^ 
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of areptfblte; msifitttles that regicide formed, trren at this 
time, part of their ultimate iattsnttons. Need tre feteat, that this 
praieftde® repnhtkuUt is a mere fiction of hie wn brain; that 

m s«ch party eniiatM nearly two years aftetWafdfe i abd that 
f/mt ©f the meft who srfosequently composed it #ere, atthk time, 
pottoeaMy fbihmtfig theft'jSfOfessions at flotdearfx W Marseilles ? 
Will oor httihor pTertend that Mirabeau and dfie duke of Otlefttis 
wororvptmiicana; 6r willhe^leny, that, by^tbe universal admis- 
sitm of retdJtftfottiats and royalist^thls effitir was Concerted by 
dWrtTb if emksefted at all ? Sif Walter Seott Is not contented 
with thventing^ leaders for this ptotilar tumult, he tnttst invent 
subordinate agent© for it too. “ The daeobtnS were the first to 
sound the alarm through all their clubs and societies/' The 
reader may form some conception of the acfcuracy of this his- 
toryf ©ttd of the spirit in which it is written, when WC Inform 
Isto, lhat at this tittle the Jacobin club did not exist, much less 
atty affiliated societies. The ** alarm'* was sotmdtffl, to 

tipp'onr expression, not in any club or society, but in tfie 

district assemtdfes, and in a place teleral^ well known in the 
RefOlutidn, to trit, the gardens of the Palais-lloyal; not by 
JSCObidS, but ^ all the more ardent enthusiastic partisans 
of thS Jftevotution, to whom indeed it is sufficiently fashionable 
to give that how opprobrious name, but who had nothing what¬ 
ever in common with the patty called the Terrorists, to whom 
ahttie the appellation of Jacobins is usually given by out atlthor. 

T*he reader must forgive us, if a desire to do Justice to the 
wleeel^,' most honest, and most calumniated, body of legislators, 
who ever held in their hands the destinies of a nation, induces 
n© to be inore prolix than may perhaps stfit that class of miikls, 
to whom the truth or falsehood of an historical statement is 
ittdfter of imUfferOttcc compered with its liveliness or dulfi^ss. 
It ie fot the iafiligttet of the Coustituefit Assembly, it is for (he 
api^ogist, thO panegyrist, of the vindictive and sanguinary 
^^llites'^df despotism, it is for him to be amusing, he knows 
l|pi<l hiU readers, at least those whom he chiefly cates for, are 
to the full as eager to believe him, as he to be believed. It is 
1*ftlltar Scott to assert; dur part mUst bC to prove^ Asser- 
tf^ k iriiorf, and proof is long: assertion is entertaining, and 
is daB: assertion may be read, as glibly and ae cursorily 
as k is written J proof supposes thought in the writer, and 
k ofthe reader. Happy the l^torian who 0^ pemit 
hims e lf to assert, for he will couift ten readers to Oti^'Of ftlffi' 
who is compelled to prove I 

There was scarcely a'^loaonth during the firet yoers of 
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the Revoluttofi, which waa not signalized by soitie plot ot 
COUlHei'-reTOltttiopary ntOTement in the interior.* In the etWlh 
of hM*ge bodies of armed men were repeatedly 

for the avowed pnrpose of rfestorfng the ancient ordef of Ihingit. 
The aeeembktges which took place and the camps which Wem 
formed at Jfal^ and elsewhere, fotm a highly important, thot^ 
to most perifons almost an unknown, chapter of the history 
the ReYolutioH.i* Armed bodies of emigrant Frenchmen Wete 
constantly hotoHng over the frontiets, by the connivance, aitd «( 
length with the open encouragement, of the nelghbodring 
powers : while France might be said to be without an arhiy 
Tier defence, the officers being eoanter-reyolutionista almost te 
a man, fends eitiatin|j in moat of the regiments between them 
and tlte soldiers, whii^ were fomented even by the V^aHste^ in 
order to disorganize the aWny, and disable ii from oaring any 
effectual resistance. J ministers of the king were several of 

them dh*clared anti-tevolhtiOniSts. The courtiers and the privi-*- 
leged classes Were contiftnally giving oat, that the emigrants 
were on the point of returning with a powerful army to dissolve 
the Assembly, and deliver its leaders to the rigour of the law.| 
The royalists openly and universally asserted that the king Was 
insincere in his profession* of attachment to the new institutions; 
and nothing contributed more than these reports, to convert 
the enthusmstic attachment Which was universally manifested 
towards him wheh he gave in his adhesion to the consl4tWtion, 
into suspicion and hatred. Ferridres|| has no doubt that, if Louis 
had put forth his authority, and everted his personal influence 
over the troops, he could have crushed the Assembly; and so 
conscious were the popular leaders of their own insecurity, that 
the abbe Si^yes said to ft person, from whom we havd the 
information, toutes les nuifs je 'Vois ma tete fottkf $ur k planeher* 
Even in 1791, the aristodrats, accoMing to Fertiferes, "he fttV- 
laient que de guetre, de sang, et de vengeance.^ If It Wad 
suspected at the time, it is now fully estttblkked by the 
avowals of the minister Bertrand de Molffeville ^who Cfttsts Into 
the minutest details on the subject), that the king was in regu-^ 
lar correspondence with the emigrants and with fereigti powUis, 
to proeure his restotalmn to absolute authority by Austrian 


d *1 ^ ** fllfftolre dC la Revolution, par DettX AUiia 

ffite ftif maUy fhferesting parHculurs, the Work of ^ampmarRh, abovd 

t^teftrea, vol. tl. p> 99, 5 FerrifeidtU frol, ih p. 100, 

(I Vol, U p. 391, IT Vol. R. p. 294, 
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bayonets.* Meanwhile be continued to profess, in language 
apparently the most and sincere, his adhei^nce to the 

ite^ order of thingft.' ife came spontaneously to ttie Assembly on 
the 4Ui of February;,;17^> to associate himself fo^ally (such was 
his expression) with the plans and proceedings of the A^mbly; 
and ptofessed n devoted attachment to the new constitution, hi a 
really eloquent and affecting speech, if we could suppose it to be 
sincere, 'which rendered him for a considerable time the idol of the 
people. At the federation of Jhly 1790 (an event of which, strange 
to say, our author makes no mention), he solemnly swore ad¬ 
herence to the constitution; he spontaneously renewed his oath 
but a few weeks before his flight from Paris ;t he spontaneously 
addressed to "his ambassadors abroad, for communication to the 
courts at which they were accredited, a long letter, embody ing every 
thing in sentiment whifch was constitutional, and revolutionary, and 
fiuch as La Fayette himself would have dictated, together with the 
fihxiest assurances that he highly approved of the Revolution; 
that France’s greatest enemies were the enemies of the new order 
of things, and that the pretence that he was not free was a ca¬ 
lumny again and again he solemnly assured La Fayette, Ro- 
chambeau, and others, that he had no intention of flying; and 
this almost up to the very day when he fled to join the allies, 
leaving behind him a solemn protestatiqn against all which had 
been done since the 5th of October 1789, from which date, he 
pretended, his want of liberty had rendered the sanction which 
he had given to all the decrees of the Assembly, a nullity. 

We do not recite these facts for the sake of casting re¬ 
proach upon the memory of Louis. His faults have oeen 
bitterly expiated. But, in bare justice to the men who, after 
all this, had the generosity to replace him on the throne, it 
ought to be considered whether they had not reason to be 
niggardly of power to such a king, so circumstanced ; a 
king, whose word, whose oath, was an empty sound ; a king, 
incapable of adhering to his firmest convictions, and surrounded 
by persons who, if he formed an honest resolution, never suf¬ 
fered bitn to keep it. 

If W« have had any success at all in convincing our readers, 


• M^moires^'particuliers, &c. par Bertrand de Mollcville, vol. i.371, 373, 
375,377 i wl, u, 309, 312--3.317, 323 et sego. 329, 331, 332. 
t M^moires de Dumourie^, vol. U. p. lU, ac. &Cr 
X This letter may be fQupd entire in the Appendix to the volume 

of Dumouriez's Memoirs,^ ^prm'mgpartcof the collection oin 

the Revolution, now publishing at Paris. It may not be useless m reiha^, 
that our references to the M^s of any work forming part of this collection, 
ere to be understood of th^e^on, unless otherwise expressed; 
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we have now made it apparent to them, that the Constitqe^t 
Assembly understood tneir own positioh, and that of their 
country, far better than sir Walter Scott imagines; .and that if 
they did not adopt the course which he, judging after the event, 
ima^nes would have prevented the ills Which mfel their coun¬ 
try, it was not because they were less wise than he, but because 
, they were wiser. No course which they could have adopted 
would have been so dangerous, as to establish a vigorous and 
efficient executive government with Louis at its head. And 
few will blame them for not having adopted the only third course 
which was open to them, the deposition and confinement of the 
king j few will deny that, before proceeding to this last and 
most painful extremity, such a scheme of limited monarchy as 
they attempted was an experiment which they would not nave 
been excusable if they had refused to try. It is on the proba¬ 
bilities of success which this scheme held out, that we ground 
the justification of the Constituent Assembly; it is on the 
failure of the experiment, that we rest our defence of the 
Gironde, or, as our author terms it, the Republican party, who 
succeeded them. 

None have sustained so much injustice at the hands of our 
author as this last, and most unfortunate party: of none have 
the conduct and aims Been so miserably misunderstood, so 
cruelly perverted. The following extract is a Very favourable 
specimen of his mode of treating them. 

After saying that the Girondist party was determined that 
the Revolution should never stop until the downfal of the 
monarchy,” our author continues : 

'Its most distinguished champions were men bred as lawyers in the 
south of France, who had, by mutual flattery, and the habit of living 
much together, acquired no small portion of that self-conceit and over- 
weenjing opinion of each other’s talents, which may be frequently: 
found among small provincial associations for political or literary pur¬ 
poses. Many had eloquence, and most of them a high fund of enthu¬ 
siasm, which a classical education, and their intimate communication 
with each other, where each idea was caught up, lauded, re-echoed, 
and enhanced, had exalted into a spirit of republican zeal. They 
doubtless had personal ambition, but in general it seems hot to have 
been of a low or selfish character. Their aims were often honourable 
though visionary, and they marched with great courage towards their 
•proposed goal, with the vain purpose of erecting a pure republic in 
. a state so d^turbed as that of France, and by hands so polluted as 
those of their Jacobin associates. It will be recorded, however, to 
the disgrace of their pretensions to stern republican virtue, that , the 
Girondists were willing to employ, for the accomplishment of their 
purpose, those base and guilty tools which afterward^ effected their 

you w. R* s; 
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otrn destruction. They were Ibr using ttie revolutionary means of 
ineurrection and violenee^ mttil the republic should he established 
and no longer; or, in the wonh of the satirist, 

^ For letting Ilapine loose, and Murther, 

To rage just ao far, but no further ; 

And setting all the land on fire. 

To burn to a scantling, but no higher." ’—Vol. i. pp. 364'— 

He afterwards terms thorn, in a spirit of more bitter contempti 
' the association of philosophical rbaps^ists, who hppod to oppose 
pikes with syllogisms, apd to govern a powerful country by the disci¬ 
pline of an academy.’—p. 369. 

He derides ' the affected and pedantic fanatictsm of repuidlcan 
of the Girondists, who were amusing themsdves with sahemes, 
to which the country of France, the age and the state of manners 
were absolutelyopposed.*—^p, 91§. 

And elsewhere, he calls them, * the Brissotin, or Girondist faction’ 
(he seldom, if ever, terms the supporters of despotism a fhction), * who, 
iboogh averse to the existence of a monarchy, and desiring a republic 
instead, had still somewhat more of principle and morms than the 
mere Revolutionists and Jacobins, who were altogether destitute of 
both.’—p. 307. 

The utmost which he can find to say in behalf of the purest 
and most disiutereated body of men, considered as a party, who 
ever figured in history, among whose leaders not so much as 
one luan of even doubtful integrity and honour can bcffound, 
that they had '* somewhat more ” of principle and morals, 
than persons who were “ altogether destitute of both ! ’ 

His commendations of one of their number are less sparingly 
beatowedt 

^ ' Iti rahiiliy^ the die^sting history of mean and bloody-mundcd 
^magogue^^is impossible not to dwell oi\ the contrast afforded by 
the geaeroi^ and aelf-devoted character of Barbaroiur, who young, 
hand^me, geuerous, noble-minded, and disinterested, aacridced bis 
ihmUy-happiness, hU fortune, and finally his life, to an enthusiastic, 
thot^ im^taken, zeal for the liberty of hia country.’—p. 343.* 

I^U^pestionably nothing can be better deserved than this 
panegyric f but why is a particular individual singled out tQ 
bg the subject of it, when he, although excellent, waa only 
ongk utpong manyr alike In all the noble qualities which 
this favourite of our author, and for the misary 0f 
alike also in their ui^appy fate ? Justice required the 
same measure should be dealt out to them a* to Bavba^uit* 
even if it were their zeal for Hbeity of their 

country was a zeal, and ^at they were for using 
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the “revolutionary meana of insurrection and violence'* to 
establiifS a republic. But their zeal was not a mistaken zeal« 
and they were rtbt for establishing a republic by insurrection 
and violence; most of them did not contemplate a republic at 
alt, and designed at most nothing further than to depose the 
king, and elevate the young prince royal, under the direction of 
a oouncil'bf regency, to the constitutional throne. 

These may be startling assertions to some, who have 
formed their opinions solely from the indefatigable perseverance 
with which sir Walter Scott, almost in every page, assures ua 
‘ of the contrary: but however paradoxical here, on the other side 
of the channel they are established truths, which few persons 
indeed of any party think of disputing, and of which nothing 
but the profound ignorance of our countrymen on the Revolu¬ 
tion, could render it necessary to offer any proof: .especially as 
this is not in any degree a question of opinion and reasoning, 
but one of mere fact and evidence, which every person, who has 
read the authorities carefully, is competent to decide. 

We have already mentioned, that the first germ of a republican 
party appeared in France, when the king, after a long course of 
dissimulation and insincerity, fled from the capital, and was 
brought back by force. Notwithstanding the decisive evidence 
which he had thus afforded of his undiminished hostility to the 
constitution, the predominant party in the Constituent Assembly 
thought fit to restore him to the throne. We are far from con¬ 
tending that they ought to have acted otherwise, although sir 
Walter Scott is of that opinion, and maintains that they were 
alike wrong in again oftering, and Louis in accepting, the 
constitutional crown. What is now his opinion, was that of 
many of the more ardent revolutionists at the time 5 apd, among 
the rest, of a few who subsequently became aggre^jlted to the. 
Gironde party ; for the great majority, including those from 
whoth that party derives its distinctive name, were not in Paris 
until they came thither as members of the second National 
Assembly. In July 1791, before the resolution had been 
definitively taken to reinstate the king, a meeting was held in 
the Champ de Mars to subscribe a petition calling for his 
dethronement. In this document no change in the monarchical 
constitution of France, as decreed by the^Constituent Assembly, 
was hinted at t but* the acknowledged fact, that the petition was 
drawn np by Brissot, whoso speculative opinions were certainly 
republican^ together with an expression pf Brissot and Potion, 
about tho same time, which is recorded by Madame Roland, 
“ qu'il falkit preparer les esprits k la r^publique,” and the ftict, 
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that a newspaper under the title of " The Republican” was set on 
foot at this period by Brissot and Condorcet (although it only 
reached the second number), seem to render it probable;^hat if they 
had succeeded in obtaining the deposition of Louis, they would 
really have made an effort for the establishment of a republican 
government in preference to a change of monarch. When the 
Assembly, however, under the guidance of Barnave andChapelier, 
esteemed up to that time the most democratic of the popular 
leaders, re-established royalty in the person of the former 
sovereign, the idea of a republic was dropped, and the two or 
three men who had entertained it became amalgamated with the 
general body of the Girondist party, who, as we have previously 
stated, were not republicans. 

The difference between the Constitutionalists and the Gironde, 
at the opening of the second, or Legislative Assembly, is thus 
expressed by Mignet: " II’* (the Gironde party) n'avait alors 
aucun projet subversif; mais il 6tait dispose i\ d6fendre la 
revolution de toutes les manitires, a la difference des constitu- 
tiont^els, qui ne voulaient la defendre.qu’ avec la loi.” This 
assertion of Mignet (whom however we do not cite as an 
authority, since he was not, any more than ourselves, a contem¬ 
porary and actor in the scene) is borne out by the direct 
testimony of every credible witness who had any tolerable means 
of knowing the fact. It is demonstrated as cogently by the 
recorded acts and speeches of the men themselves. 

Sir Walter Scott, as we have already observed, has allowed, 
has asserted indeed, with more confidence than we should 
venture to do, that the reasons for deposing Louis preponderated, 
at the time of his return from Varennes, over those for retaining 
him on the throne. These reasons, which our author considered 
sufficient, ,i^uld be no others, than the certainty of the king’s 
insincerity, and the necessity of having a first magistrate 
sincerely attached to the constitution. Let us reflect how vastly 
more imminent that necessity had become, in the interval which 
separated the meeting of the second National Assembly from the 
memorable 10th of August 1792. 

During this period, a new and most formidable element of 
danger had been introduced into the already perilous and embar¬ 
rassing state of public affairs. A foreign despot had not only 
countenanced the emigrants in their warlike preparations, and 

• We are also assured by Ferrifercs, li. 347, that Brissot at this time 
proposed^ republican ^vernment in the Jacobin club j and a proclamation 
to the same effect by lus friend Achille Duch&telet, which Was placarded 
in the streets of Paris, is given verbatim by the same authori p. 3^9. 
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in astfiuming a hostile attitude on the frontier, but had presumed 
to require, as a condition of friendship between the two 
governmie^ts, the re-establishment of the monarchy upon the 
footing of the royal declaration of the 23rd of June, 1789. War 
had ensued ; its commencement had been disastrous, an invasion 
was at hand, and the disorganization of the army, from the 
general relaxation of discipline, the emigration of most of the 
officers, and the want of military experience in the soldiers, had 
reached to such a height, that nothing but the most unheard-of 
efforts, such efforts as were at last made by Dumouriez and 
Carnot, could give the nation a chance of saving herself from 
the enemies of her freedom. It was not in such times as these 
that France could be preserved by men who were only half 
desirous that she should extricate herself from her difficulties. 
There were needed other “ organizers of victory” than a chief 
magistrate who sympathized with the invaders of his country 
more than with his country itself. It was not from Louis that 
exertions could be expected for the prosecution of a war against 
his own brothers, and_ the assertors of his absolute authority. 
Yet not so soon did the Gironde renounce the hope of saving at 
once their country and the king. Louis, who was as vacillating 
in his choice of counsellors as in his counsels, had changed from 
a purely royalist to a mixed administration composed of 
constitutionalists and royalists. The divisions which speedily 
arose in this motley ministry (our author is here, as usual, most 
elaborately wrong) had terminated by the dismissal of the lead¬ 
ing constitutional minister, which the Assembly soon caused to 
be succeeded by the forced retirement of his royalist colleagues. 
Louis selected his next ministers from the ranks of the Gironde; 
and so far was this par^ from entertaining any hostility to the 
king, that Roland and Clavieres, as Madame Roland informs us, 
were at first completely the dupes of his appareiSt sincerity. 
Had he consented to the strong measures which they deemed 
necessary to secure the constitution against its foreign and 
internal enemies, they would have continued in office, and Louis 
probably, had remained constitutional monarch of France. But 
he refused to sanction the two decrees of the Assembly, for the 
banishment of the non-juring priests,* and for the formation of 
a camp of twenty thousand men under the walls of Paris. The 
discussions consequent on this refusal occasioned the dismissal 
of the Girondist ministers, and ultimately produced the downfal 

* Sir Walter Scott cannot refrain from imputing this dcci;,ee, though 
purely poUtloal in its object, to philosophic intolerance, and an iuteoffOii 
of degrading and subverting the national faith. But it is useless to exphia 
In tndleis ipitancerof blind nnd Qhitinato 
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of the throne: not however nntil the leading Girondietf had 
made anotlier efibrt to save the unfortunate and isa^ided 
kaonarch, which we shall relate in the words of their^^i^ad and 
apolopst Bailleui. 

< “ deji dit pluaieurs fois dans ie cours de cet ouvrage, et 

je vieos de r4p|4ter toyt h Theure, que ie parti r^publicain ae 
fbrmait inseneiblemerLt, et n^'existait pas. En eifet, TautoiitA 
royale circonvenue, obs6d4e per les intrigues et leg projets de la 
conspiration, ne laissait plua m^rne echapper de ces lueurs de 
bonne Y<dont4 qui avaient jusque-li soutenu Tespoir des patn- 
otes. Quo fatre 1 Que r^soudre dans cet 4tat d'anxt4t4 ? 
X4'4iaUieaeinent d’ une r^publique se pr4sentait ^ eua oomme 
u&e demi^re ressource, sHl 4tait impossible de sauver aatrement 
la liberty, contra laquelie toutea les forces 4taient dirig4es. 

"Puisque Madame de Steel* veut bien accorder quelque 
valeur aux d4put4s que Ton a d6&ign4s sous le nom de Giroiutins, 
a-t<-eUe pu croire que djes homines de ce talent, tout grand qu’ 
4tait ieur enthousiasme, n’aient pas quelquefois refl4chi sur la 
positioa od se irouvait la France, et qu’^ils se soient ainsi pr4- 
cipit4s en aveus^les dans les ^venemens les plus affreux et les 
phis 4pouvantables ? A-t-elle pu croire m4me qu’ ils n’aient 
pas prevu les dangers dont^cette conflagration les niena^ait per- 
sonnellement ? Ce serait une bieu grande eireur. Noivseule- 
ment ite y avaient pense, mais ils en etaient occup4s, et siugu- 
lidrement preoccupe-s: on en jugera par Ie v4cit suivant. 

" Je ne crois pas me troniper, en disant que les trois hommes 
les plus distingu^s du parti appele de la Gironde, 4taient ^ 
Veigniaud, Guadet, et Gensonno. Vergniaud, Tun des orateurs 
les plus 41oquens qui aicnt jamais paile aux hommes, avait 
une encore bien au-dessus do sou talent. Guadet, d’uii 
caractdre €i»poct4,4tait un homme de beaucoup d’esprit, plein 
de francliise^ et capable de revenir ii toutes les id^es saines et 
raisonnablee. La gravite de Gensonne eut pCi passer eii pro- 
verbe : esprit meditatif et profond, chacune de ses paroles, mf-me 
dans la conversation, etait pesee et murie avant d*4tre livree 
si Fexamen et k la reflexion des autres. On fera peut-etre bien 
k des hommes de cette superiorite, la grace de croire, sans qiie 
j^insiste, qu' ils ne se sont pas trouv4s environnes de toutes les 
dirconstances extraordinaires et redoutables, sans y donner 
qucdqu' attention. Vmci ce que Vergniaud et Gensoi|n4 ont 
•r4p4tc nombre de fois devant moi, et tous les prisonniers qui 
B 0 trquvai^t alors k la Conciergerie, du cote nomm£ ^ fjouze, 

m lii Hi Bi I i|ii Vn fii».p !■■■ I I I ■iii»ii y w»i ■ I I . .... | |ii | ,i.—. 
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V Ta^iMerstsnd this sllasieo, it must be remembered* that Bsilleul's 

occssiccsd byAJadsme de Stsel’s ^^Coasiderstituis.'^ 
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" iU ftVAient cherch^ k ee manager une entrsvue ayee Thierry, 
vaiet<4»^bambre dn roi. Cette entrevue eut lieu. lA, Yof- 

f aiaad, Quadet et Gensonn^ exposerent k Thierry les danger* 
e la patrie et les dangers personnels duroi; Us lui en indi^ 
qi^^rent les causes, ei, par suite, ila trac^rent des plans de con- 
autte, au moyen desquels des rapprochenienfi indispensables, ai 
Pon ne youloit livrer T^tat aux plus horribles convulsions, 
auraieni lieu. 

** Thierry, accoutum^ k n^entendre que les choses les plus 
d4gohtantes sur le compte de ces hommea; qui, comme tout ce 
qui composait P entourage du roi, croyait 4tre g4n4refix k lenr 
egard^ en pensaut quails ne maugeaient pas des perits enfans, fui 
on ne peut plus 4bahi de tant de franchise, de raison et de pr4- 
voyance; je dois dire plus, U en fut touch4 : il leur exprima it 
quel point il etait enchant^ de los avoir entendus; il ne leur 
dissimula point combien cette ouverture lui donnait de consola¬ 
tions et d'esp4rances, et il les termina en les priant de mettre 
par 6crit tout ce qu^ il venait d’entendre, s’ils Tautorisaient k en 
taire part au roi. La proposition fut acoept4e avec einpressement. 
On se s4para, en convenant du jour oik Ton se reunirait. Tous 
furent exacts au rendez-vous. Un m4nioire contenant le fond de 
ce qui avait 4t4 dit k Thierry dans la premiere conference, lui 
fut retnis. 11 promit de le communiquer aussitut au roi, et de faire 
connaitre sa r4ponse; ce qui donna lieu a une troisi^me reunion, 
dans laquelle Thierry, fondant ten larmes, d6clara que Ton ne 
vouiait entendre * k aucun rapprochement. Vergniaud lui 
repondit: Dites bien h votre maitre que nous ne nous dissimu- 
lons pas nos propres dangers, mais qu' ii partir de ce moment il 
n'est plus en notre pouvoir de le sauver, Voila ce que j’ai 
entendu dire, rep4ter, et repeter encore par Ve^niaad et par 
Gensonn6. Guadet n* etait pas avec nous k la Conciergerie, il 
4tait en fuite. Ce m^moire, confi6 par eux k Thierry, s’est, 
autant qu’il m*en souvient, retrouve dans Tarmoirede fer, etwl’on 
en fit undes chefs les plus graves de I'accusation de ses auteurs.” 

This M^moire, admirable for its good sense and good feeling, 
may be seen in the Appendix to the second volume of the 
Memoirs of Dumouriez, as recently reprinted at Paris. It is 
with difficulty that we refrain from increasing the length of au 
already long article, by transcribing this document into oUT 
pa^s. We oeeeech the reader to refer to it, to read it diligently, 
and thten endure, if he can, to liear these men represented its 
conspirators, who plotted the destruction of royalty, who watchqd 
the king's acts with a desire to find them such as a 

hold for misrepresentation, and were never so well pleased as 
when lie rendered himself unpopulu*, and gftve pretexts fin* 
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holding up his office as a nuisance, and himself as ait enemy of 
the people. We cannot deny ourselves, the pleasure of employ¬ 
ing, for the expression of our own feelings, the affecting words 
ofM. Bailleul. 

O vous qui serez grands dans la posterity, vous dont je 
regus, avec vos derniers adieux, les protestations d’un amour 
si sincere, si ardent pour votre patrie, 1' expression si pure de 
VOS vceux pour le bonheur de vos concitoyens ; vous qui versiez 
des larmes si am^res sur les malheurs de ces temps, et qui en 
retraciez les causes avec tant de justesse et d*cnergie, auriez- 
vdus jamais cru qu** on eht pu vous accuser d'avoir boulevers^ 
la France pour le plaisir d’essayer un syst^me de gouvernement 
absolument nouveau pour elle, et qu' une femme airaant la liberty, 
par consequent la v6rit6, dcrirait, sous les yeux des temoins de 
votre courage, de votre sublime d(5vouement et de vos derniers 
moraens, ces paroles : " Les Girondins voulurent la r^publique, 
6t ne parvinrent qu’ ^ renverser la monarchic?” Ils ne voul- 
aient que la liberte; une monarchie constitutionnelle franchement 
etablie eut fait leur bonheur. M. de Laily, cite par Madame 
de Stael, en proclamant que leur existence et leur mort furent 
egakment funestes ^ la patrie, a commis dans la premiere partie 
de son assertion une effroyable injustice; il a prouv(3 qnil ne 
sOupgonnait m^me pas les causes veritables des evenemens qui 
se sont succed^s avec tant de rapidite a cette epoque.”—VoU ii. 
pp. 42 to 47. 

Greatly as we have already exceeded the*usual limits of an 
article, we cannot permit ourselves to leave the stain which is 
attempted to be cast upon men in so many respects admirable, 
imperfectly washed away. We should feel as if we had violated 
a duty, if we did not exhibit by ample evidence how unanimously 
men of all parties have concurred in exculpating the Girondists 
from the imputations now sought to be fixed upon them by sir 
Walter Scott. We shall offer no apology to the reader for 
heaping up a multitude of attestations; we do not solicit his 
attention to this mass of evidence, we demand it. We demand 
it in the name and in behalf of the whole human race, whom it 
deeply imports that justice should be done, at least by another 
age, to thfe few statesmen who have cared for their happiness. 
Does the man ^exist who, having read the accusation brought 
against such men, will consider it too much trouble to listen 
to the defence? Let such amuse themselves with r<^anoe; 
it beiofhgS to other men to read history, 

O^mt quotation shall be drawn from the ** Hhiaire de la 
Rh&uHon m France, par Deu^e Atnis de la Libertp/^ on© of tb© 
wlQrt tmpftTtinl wW^ Haye appear#^ on tJw 
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the Revolution^ and written, as our quotation will sbewV in ft 
spirit very far indeed from being favourable to the Giron^ r, 
** JLa verite est, que ni les uns ni les autres” (the Gironde nor 
the Montague) “ ne pensoient h cet epoque il fonder une r^publique 
en France. Le parti de la Gironde ou de Brissot, her d’appar- 
tenir a une ville qui s*6tait, plus qu’aucun autre, fait remarquer 
par un ardent amour pour la liberte, comptant d’ailleurs sur le 
talent de la plupart des Individ us qui le composoient, voulait 
s’iliustrer par quelque coup d’eclat, soit en se rendant maitre 
des volontes d’un monarque au nioins avili, soit en le faisant 
descendre d’un trone od il ne pouvoit plus dtre qu*un objet de 
derision, afin d’y placer son fils dont ils auroient dirige I’enfauce* 
exerc6 les pouvoirs et distribue les faveurs^ S’il n’est pas 
d^montre par des preuves Sorites, que ce fussent4d les inten¬ 
tions ulterieures de Brissot et des d^put6s de la Gironde, ou de 
ceux qui suivoientlamdme banniere,le projet n’en est pas moins 
incontestable, pour tons les hommes qui ont un peu observe la 
conduite des intrigans qui s’agitoient alors, et Je dirai a ceux 
qui peuvent en douter, rappelez-vous les discours des chefs, 
quelques jours avant que le canon 6crasrit le chateau des Tuileries, 
vous les verrez 6perdus, essayantde soutenir, pour quelque terns 
encore, le colosse ruine qu’ils avoient eux-memes sappe par 
ses bases; vous les verrez effrayes de Taudace de ceux dont 
jusqu'alors ils avoient su diriger les mouvemens, qu’Us avoient 
regardes comme des machines dont ils avoient cru pouvoir dis¬ 
poser k volonte ; vous les verrez prevoir les desordres sanglans 
auxquels cette troupe avide de tresors, avide de pouvoirs dont 
elle etait incapable de jouir, devoit n^cessairement s’abandonner: 
raais il n*etait plus terns, Tabime qu’ils avoient eux-mdnies 
ouvert etait sous leurs pas; il n’y avoit plus d’espoir retrograde, 
il fallait suivre le torrent, et s’y precipiter. 

“ Au surplus, 4eur conduite piiblique prouvoit assez quHls m 
vouloient qWune simple dccMance, Vans totites les adresses ^u'ils 
sefaisoierU faire contre le roi, on ne demandoit que la decheance^ 
on ne parloit que de la decTUance, en maintenant Vacte constitu- 
tionnel, jamais on n\q iusinua le mot de repuhlique, 

" Mais voici un fait plus positif: lorsque, pour porter le dernier 
coup de massue k Louis XVI, on fit venir a la barre les prfe-i 
tenaues sections de Paris, le maire a leur tdte. Potion, rintime 
ami de Brissot, et la plus vigoureuse colonne du parti; P6tiqn, 
introduit dans la saUe du corps 16gislatif, tout 6nivr6 de sa gloire 
pr6sente, et encore plus de ceile qui I’attendoit, dit hautement^ 
et avec une na'ivet6 qui n*etait qu’ a lui, aux deputes qui 
faisaient grouppe k Tentr^e de la saUe: Mu foi,^ Meisieur^ jei 
Wfi j'w# w rfgmf ntf tmk h (iih 
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m'cn Et oe propos, ou tel autee semblable^ il Pa 

r4p6t4 plnsieure ; des pereonnes qui Pont eutendu^ et qui 
Ymnt encore, peuyent dire si on en impose ”—Vol. vii. pp. 
1 ^ 16 . 

Compare t^is account of the conduct and designs of the 
Gironde with that of sir Walter Scott, Need we say more ? 

Our next citation shall be from Toulongeon, also a constitu¬ 
tional monarchist, equal to the author last quoted in imjiartiality, 
far superior to him in philosophy. We shall not quote from 
this writer any of the passages in which he denies the existence 
of a tapul^cap party at the commencement of the Revolution. 
In his account of ■=the events which followed the king's flight, 
he auy®/ ^ r6pubUque n* 4tait alors m^me, ni dans Popitiion 
de ceux qui r€flechissaient, ni dans le sentiment de ceux qu’il 
determine toujours seul” [vd. ii. p. 49.]. Of the Gironde at the 
Opephiff the second national assembly, he remarks, " Ce parti 
ne vouSilf pas la r6publique ; mais la marche de ce parti rendit 
la nipublique n4cessaire.” [p. 910 Even in June, 1792, 
Vergniaud, Isnard, 6tatent dea chefs du parti de la Gironde : 
fls voulaient mettre l^autorit6 royale dans leur dependence ; 
mais ils ne voulaient pas la detruire en Tavilissant” [p. 171.]. 
Again, Vergniaud, Guadet, tout ce qu^on appelait la Gironde, 
parceque les deputes de ce departenient s’y faisaient le plus 
remarquer, voulut d'abord gouvemer la royaute, plus encore par 
influence et par son credit, que pawrautorite, qu'iis ainiaie'nt 


son 


mieux distribuer qu'exercer ; et lorsque la royaute fut abolie, ils 
voqjprent fonder la republique par les moyens licites et avec les 
fbimes legales” [iii. 90* And, finally, of Vergniaud, on the very 
day of the subversion of the throne, “ Au dix Aoiit, il voulait 
encore une monarchie systematique peut-etre, mais temp6r4e, 
D^s que le mot republique fut proclam^, il fut r^publicain.” 
|lv. 11,] ^hesd" are sir Walter Scott's fanatical enthusiasts, who 
plotted the destruction of royalty for years before, and made no 
scruple of employing insurrection aq^ bloodshed to realise their 
visionary projects of a pure republic. 

Qnqtque la faction des Girondius,” says Soulavie [Memoires 
etPolUigues du It^gne de Louis XVL vol.vi. p.449,] 
filit VP compost de toute sorte d’opinions, sa majority a vouiu 
unc r%eAce pendant la minorite du fils de Louis XVI, pour 
gpqverfier et pour perdre la reine, dont les projets ^onnus de 
C^tre-r4volution mettaient en p4ril, non-seulement I'existence 
politique mais la vie m^me des Gifondins.” If we were disposed 
much dependence upon anecdotes, which are only 
by this autnor, we could transcribe several which he 
adduces to show that not only down to the subversion of the 
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throne, but almost to the very day when the convention met 
and the Tepublic was proclaimraj neither the Girondo nor 
Montagne had hnally decided upon establishing it i we could 
quote the sto^ which he tells of the almost ludicrous 
sternation of Condoreet and Sieyes, when this event was sb- 
^rted to them [p. 455],. and the declaration of the minister 
Montmorin to Soulavie himself, that a republic was then the 
least bod of dl governments which were likely to be estabUsh- 
hut that what the Gironde desired was a regency, which 
would be infinitely worse. As we have less confidence, how¬ 
ever, in the testimony of Soulavie, than in that of either of the 
writers whom we have before quoted, we allude to his evidence 
only in confirmation of theirs, and shall proceed to show that 
the royalists themselves, even those apvong them who have 
spoken of the Gironde with the most bitter hatred, have by no 
means accused them of being republicans, «but of wishing fi>r 
a king who should distribute honburs and places anU^g them¬ 
selves, or, at most, of being indifferent to every form of govern¬ 
ment, provided they themselves were at the head of it. We 
have no apprehension that these last imputations should be 
believed, for sir Walter Scott himself does ample justice to the 
character of the Girondists, as far as regards personal views; 
but, that the only accusation brought against them by their 
bitterest enemies should be that of selfish ambition, proves at 
least the extreme absurdity of the charge of fanatical repub¬ 
licanism, and the following passages further add the direct 
testimony of the most decided, and the most trustworUiy of 
the royalist writers, to the fact that most of these statesmen 
were not republicans. 

We shall begin with Ferri^res, generally the most candid 
and impartial of the royalists, but whose moderation entirely 
deserts him when he touches upon the Girondists. This writer 
particularly distinguishes the Girondist party from the re¬ 
publicans. Among the Ig^ter, he ranks Buzot and Potion; 
but of the Girondists, especially the deputies of the Gironde 
itself, Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonne, Ducos, and FonWde, he 
says, I^s Girondins 4taient assez indifferens k la forme du 
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r^publicains, attendant cl prendre un parti decide d'apr^s les 
4v6nemens, et k se vendre k la cour ou a se donner a la rfi- 
pubUque, selon que Texigeraient leurs int4r4ts et les citcon^ 
stances*^ [vol. iii. pp. 16-7.]. Assuredly, if these persona had 
shown the slightest symploiU of fanatttal attaciiment to a 
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republicao goverament, and hatred of royalty, such thing® 
^nld not have been said of them. Again, long after the inn 
eurrection, or rather tumult, of the 20th June 1792, we are 
told by Ferri^res, **les Girondins ne voulaient qu’ effrayer la 
cour. La d^ch^ance n’entrait pas alors dans leurs vues,” [iii. 
165]; that P5tion opposed the, insurrection of the 10 th of 
August, because it was the wish of the Gironde that the depo¬ 
sition of Louis should be decreed by the Assembly, and executed 
without tumult or violence [p. 175] ; that the Gironde had nO 
concern in that insurrection [p. 178]; that they were astonished 
at it [p. 180] ; that even at the opening of the convention, “ la 
T^publique n’ 6 tait point d 6 dnitivement arr^tee dans Topinion 
des Girondins” [p. 242]; and was earned independently of 
them, by what he terms the republican party. 

Our next authority shall be Bertrand de Moleville, a royal¬ 
ist for more inveterately prejudiced than Ferri^res ; a man who 
avowedly.disapproves of the introduction of any form of repre¬ 
sentative government into France, and cannot quite reconcile 
himself to its existence in England; and this man, it is im¬ 
portant to observe, was a minister of Louis w'ithin a few months 
preceding his deposition. This author always speaks of the 
Girondists in the bitterest terms, and even accuses them of 
what we believe was never imputed to them by any other 
writer (it was scarcely insinuated even in the acte d'acettsation 
against them, by the horrible Amar), jpe mean personal corrup¬ 
tion, After speaking of the letter (formeWy alluded to) which 
was addressed to the king by the trois sdUrats (it is thus that 
he designates Vgrgniaud, Guadet, and Gensonne*)—of which 
letterhe seems to confess that he. knew the contents only at se¬ 
cond-hand (he certainly gives a-most incorrect account of them), 
he next describes a plan of insurrection, which he alHrms to 
have been devised by the Gironde in consequence of the ill 
success of their attempt to conciliate the king; and hereupon 
he observes, ^ 

Les chefs du parti de la Gironde?^ui avaient congu et dirige 
oe plan, n’avaient point alors le projet de d4truire le gouverne- 
ment m^tarchique; ils voulaient seulement que la oech5ance 
du roi fSt prononc 6 e, pour faire passer la couronne i\ son fils, 
et 5tablir un conseil de r%ence qu’ils auraient copipos^ de leurs 
erfetures, s’ils n'avaient pu s'y placer eux-m^Jmes, e^giir lequel 
Hs auraient eu, dans tous les cas, assez 4 'influence pour 6 tre 
aS8ur6s d’eh obtenir tout Targent et tous les emplois qu’ils 
' auraient d5mand6s; mais, comme il 6 tait bien plus ais^ d-exciter 
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une insurrection violente, que de la mod4rer ^ volont^> et ^d'en 
obtenir precis^ment tels ou tels r^sultats, ils n’auraient pas 
h4sit6 k abandonner ce plan, si le roi avait voulu consentir k 
rappeler au miniature trois scelerats” (by this polite expression 
we are here to understand Roland, Servan and Clavi^res) ** qni 
leur 4taient trop servilement devoues, pour oser leur rien re* 
fuser.”—Vol. ii. 122. 

The abb6 Georgel, a Jesuit, than whom the abb4 Barruel 
himself scarcely regards the Revolution with a more frantic 
abhorrence, takes precisely the same view of the conduct and 
designs of the Gironde [mimoires, hi. 361-2, er possm]. We 
shall not prolong our article by quoting, in the ipsissima verba 
of this author, any portion of his dull abuse. The substance 
of it is all contained in the passages which we have already 
quoted from Bertrand and Ferricres. 

It will be thought, probably, that we haye rather been too 
profuse than too sparing of evidence to prove sir Walter Scott 
Ignorant of his subject, and the story of the reckless enthusiasm 
and republican zeal of the Girondists a romance. It will amuse 
the reader to compare the above quotations with the passages 
which we previously transcribed from sir Walter Scott. They 
contradict him point-blank in every particular, whether of praise 
or of blame. In support of his view of the Gironde we , can 
find only one authority, that of Madame de Stael; the most 
questionable of all witnesses, when she deposes to any facts 
but those within hir own immediate observation. We have 
not nearly exhausted the evidence on the other side. We have 
cited as yet none of the witnesses who may be supposed partial 
to the Gironde, except Bailleul, from whom, moreover, we have 
drawn but a small part of the testimony which his highly 
instructive pages afford. We shall only further direct the 
attention of the reader to Lavallee, a writer of no very decided 
political opinions, but friendly to the Gironde, being personally 
acquainted with their prmcipal leaders, and having been an 
employe of Roland, wheifminister of the interior. From him 
we have an interesting statement of what passed at a secret 
meeting of the leading Girondist’s and one or two other persons. 
They were all agreed that France was in a state nearly approx- 
imatin^o anarchy; that it would remain so, until there was a 
changqitf government; and that, with a view to this change, it 
was above all to be desired, that the king should voluntarily 
abdicate; but they were by®no means agreed, supposing that 
a change could be brought about, what the change should be*. 
Brisaot declared strongly for a republic ; Gensonne desired time 
for consideration j Conaorcet and Guadet were not indisposed tq 
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ft pvo)»eaitioA wKifth ^9 made, of elevating the prince of Conti 
to the Rogftnoj j and, when the meeting broke tfp, nothing had 
been rea^^d npon.* If any decision was subsequently come 
to, the appointment of the Girondist ministry, whion took place 
etdl^tiently, must naturally have altered it; and wlmt is 
known of fheit subsequent plans has been already stated. 

We shall here take our leave, both of the Girondists and of 
sb Walter 8oott. We have left much unsaid, which cannot so 
properly be Said on any other occasion; many misrepresentations 
tmansweted, which it would have been of importance to expose. 
We would willingly have entered into considerable details re¬ 
specting the royalist party, whose faults our author has ex- 
Wuated as much as he has exaggerated those of the revoln- 
tfoniats; respecting the Mottiagnaras, some of whom individually 
lie has treated with great injustice, and of whose character ana 
r^nemtes of action, as a body, he has no more than the most 
IhpernoMl conception; respecting the libiraux of the present 
day, whom he has treated, in the latter part of his work, with 
grealer adperity.and unfhirness than is shewn towards the revolu¬ 
tionists themselves.'!' We could have wished to take notice of 
hi» sophisms on the Napoleon Code, and on every subject, with- 
oftit exception, connected with English institutions and English 

f ohtics; sophisms which are adapted to the state of all these 
Mferent questions twenty years ago, and whiph prove that from 
that time W has kept his eyes closed to all J,hat nas been pass- 


• HUtoire ties Factions de la Revolution vol. i. 199-213. 

t Bvery one who knows wliat the libiraux of the present century are, is 
aware that they comprise every shade of political opinion from Moanier 
to Carnot. Our author, however, iudustnoubly identifies all of them with 
the extinct, and now universally detested, sect of Jacobins. As an example 
of his mode of dealimr with individuals, wc may instance his treatihent of 
Comte, known to all tSurope us the intrepid writer who, at great personal 
risk, mdicated the principles of constitutional freedom in the Cemeur 
Eurof^n^ at a time when there were few to aid him in the glorious convict \ 
apd who has sulFered five years exile, and Hie meau-spirited persecution of 
the Holy Alliance, in consequence of his manly and stedfast adherdirce to 
liheraf opinions. This individual, of whom sir Walter Scott is so consum¬ 
mately lfi|i0j|fhat as to have discovered the correct orthogr^hy of hla name 
only VM #f^ftgh to insert It in the Errata, he does not acruple to accuse of 
haviQff peen a promoter of Bonaparte’s return.” Will it be believed, 
that vyhen Naunleon was in full march towards Paris, M. Comte apbllahed 
u pamphliSIr v^ich went through three editions in as many days, <imouiicing 
the government as tyrannical, and calling upon the French people 

&e usui^er! This work (fif which we possess a copy) was t^ns- 
ll^w nii widely circulated In Germany, as a proof that the enlighl^ned 
po^i^ of the French popple were hostile to Bonaparte. I^et the re^er 
gtVo ere^ after this to our author’s Imputations against men of whom he 
^pnowo apthisg. 
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ing' wmd him, And can neither accontmodate hk mode, nf 
defenea tct the present modes of attack, nor to the exists aMf 
ef the pubKe mind. But we must forbear all thki^; in 
eonolnsion, we shall onlv^say, that with all the faults which Vre 
have pointed out and all those which we have not pointed ohg^ 
in this book, the lover of truth has reason to rejoice at its 
appearance. Much as air Walter Scott has wronged the hcmeat 
part of the revolutionists, the general opinion has hitherto 
wronged them far more; and to have much chance of oorreeting 
that opinion, it was perhaps necessary to temporize with it, aisd 
at first give into some portion of the prevailing error. The woih. 
contains juster views, and above all, breathes a less malignant 
spirit, than almost any other Tory publication on the HevolutioOf 
and will so far work a beneficial efect upon many minds, which 
would turn from a perfectly true history of the Revolution with¬ 
out examination or inquiry. We have, therefore, pointed out 
the errors of this work, not with any wish to see its infiu^ee 
diminished, far less with any hostility towards the author, for 
whom, politics apart, we share that admiration which is felt ty 
every person possessing a knowledge of the English langi^lrge. 
We nave been influenced solely by the conviction, that if some 
readers can as yet endure no more than a part of the truth, 
there are many who are fully prepared to listen to the whole; 
and that our remarks have a greater chance of being* extensively 
read and attended to, by being connected, however indirectly, 
with so celebrated a Kame. 


Art. II.—^ Catechism of the Corn Laws ^ with a list of Falle^cles 
and the Answers, Fourth Edition. Ridgway. 18^8. 

JT having pleased the proprietors of the soil to reject Mr, 

Carmiug’s Corn bill in the last session of parliament, a sub*? 
stitute for that measure hffs been submitted by tbe duke of 
Wellington to the representatives of the landed interest. 

The object of the agricultural majority in devisi^ these 
measureSs rs two-fold : tQ:^ecure their actuol monopoly, to 
allay discontent by an apparent alteration of the Corn l^awa i 
to retairt^e substance of prohibition by merely changmg itt 
name. 

How completely Mr. Canning’s bill was adapted tpefibct thin 
objeet, w© endeavoured to shew at the time; * and we can 

II .. I . . . . i. n i.ii 1... I I i i i j 

* AVestminster Review, No. XIII. 
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express our astonishment at the blindness of those landed 
gentlemen who» together with th^ fectious intriguers then 
stru^ling for the places which have since become the reward 
of their successful ingenuity^ rejected that cunning device for 
securing prohibition prices by calling the securities a scale of 
importaiion^duiies. That measure was described by its author 
as giving " the balance of price to agriculture, and of principle 
to trade," We are not concerned about the meaning of that 
dubious phrase ; we are content to know that it gave the reality 
of prohibition to the landlords and the shadow of free trade to 
the people; we are content to know that the bill would never 
have enabled us to become regular importers of foreign grain, 
and that nothing but a law which shall permit us to import with 
jegidarity will produce an effective change of the present system. 

This was the people’s objection to Mr, Canning's bill. It 
affected to regulate the price of British corn by allowing foreign 
importation on payment of import duties. It has been shewn 
that the duties were so high, and the scale so awkwardly con- 
. stmcted, that no regular importation could take place under the 
pTofisions of that till. That bill, however, has been chosen as 
the model of the present measure ; and hence, in reviewing this 
measure, we have only to inquire how far the vices of the former 
are aggravated or amended by the latter plan. 

Mr. Canning’s plan consisted of a scale of duties calculated 
on a duty of 20s. the Winchester quarter of wheat, when the 
home price waS 60s. Taking 60s. as the* mean term, or pivot, 
of the scale, and 20s. as the mean duty, Mr. Canning proposed 
to diminish that duty by 2 s. for every shilling of increase of the 
average' price above 60s,; and to increase the duty by 2 s. for 
every shilling which the average price should fall below 60s. 

In the present measure it is proposed that the duty on the 
Winchester quarter shall be 24s. when the price is 60s. For 
every shilling of increase in price, there is a decrease of one 
shilling in the duty till the price reaches 64s. the quarter. As 
the price rises from 64s. to 65s. and 66 s., there is a successive 
decrease of two shillings in the duty; as it proceeds to 67s, and 
685 ..'there is a successive decrease of three shillings ; from 68 s. 
to 7 If. there is a successive decrease of /bwr shillings ; at 71s. 
and upwards the duty is fixed at one shilling the quarter. On 
the otaer hand, for every shilling of decrease in price bdow 60s,, 
the duty successively increases by one shilling, leaving at 60s. 
the quarter, a duty of 34s. •• 

Tfe following table exhibits the several scales propos^ by 
^ke of Wellington and Mr. Canning, calculated in Win- 
'wtniet measure, 
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When the Price is • 

Duke of Wellington’s duty. 

Mr. Canning’s, 

50s, and under 5ls„. 


. 40*. 

61 - 

- 

• 

62 .. 


. 38 

62 - 


m 

63 .. 


. 36 

53 - 


m 

64 .. 


. 34 

54 - 

.. 


66 .. 

.. 30 . 

. 32 

55 - 

- 

m 

66 .. 


. 30 

66 - 

- 

> 

67 .. 

. 28 . 

. 28 

67 - 



68 


.. 26 

68 - 



69 .. 

. 26 .. 

. 24 

69 - 

• 

• 

60 .. 


. 22 

60 - 


• 

61'.. 

. 24 . 

. 20 

61 - 



62 .. 


. 18 

62 - 

• 

• 

63 


... i.. 16 

63 - 


• 

64 .. 

. 21 . 

. 14 

64 - 

- 


65 .. 


. 12 

65 - 

- 

- 

66 .. 



66 - 

- 

- 

67 


. 8 « 

67 - 

• 


68 



68 - 


* 

69 ... 


. 4 

69 - 



70 

. 6 . 

. 2 

70 - 



71 .. 

. 2 . 

. 1 


Here is a considerable change in the figures, with very little 
real alteration. Holding as we do, that no permanent importation 
can take place with a duty much above 12s,; we objected to 
Mr. Canning’s plan, that it virtually fixed the importing price 
at 64s. the^quarter. On the same principle, the duke of Wel¬ 
lington’s importing price will be 67s. the quarter; but as both 
these prices are considerably above the average price of British 
wheat, it matters very little whether the minister select 64s, or 
67s. So far as this part of the scale is concerned (and this is 
the material part for the consideration of the people), we can 
scarcely pronounce that any real difference exists between Mr, 
Canning s and the present plan. It shews, beyond doubt, a 
stronger determination to exclude the produce of foreign coun¬ 
tries ; and the people are not the less obliged to the aristocracy 
for their intention to increase the rigour of the Corn bill, al¬ 
though, perhaps, it was beyond their power to render that 
intention effecttve. 

It is needless to observe, that the diminution of the lowef 
part of the scale, from 66s. to*605., at which the duties pro¬ 
posed are progressively lower than those in Mr. Canning’s bill, 
nas the appe^nce of a boon to the consumers without any of 
the reality. It is altogether absurd to suppose, that foreign 

VOI.. IX.—W* ». Y 
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can be at all, uncler any duty inaotiotied in 

either ttfeaaure, at mat part of the mle. 

This plan, tbere{bre« will secute us all the advantages of 
Mr. Canning's bill, besid^a affording an additional pledge of the 
tenderness of the landlords towards the people. We soall not, 
for our sins, he visited by foreign ipipdrtations—we shall not 
depend on foreign supplies for the necessaries of life—our 
manufacturers will still enjoy the advantage of the best market; 
namely, the market where the farmers ate the sole buyers, and 
give a quarter, of corn for the same article for which the 
foreigner would give two—very high prices alternating with 
an agreeable series of very low ones—these and other bles¬ 
sings will still be forced on our reluctant enjoyment; in short, 
we shall retain every thing, but the name, of the Com bill of 
1822. 

And " This,” says lord King, speaking of the new measure, 
** this is toa bad.” Perhaps, when he shall have witnessed the 
consequences of the nejv bill, be will regard its authors with 
the gratitude which their merits rjeally deserve. 


In consequence of the reiterated and confident assertions of 
certain members of the landed party, respecting the cheapness 
of foreign grain—one asserting that he has known whpat im¬ 
ported m enormous quantities at 24j. the quarter—another at 
22s. and a third at 20s., we have talcen the trouble to repeat pur 
inquiries on that suf^ject; and after the most careful examina¬ 
tion, we see no reason whatever to recede from our former opi¬ 
nion, that the average cost of foreign wheat would not be less, 
under a steady system of importation, than about 50s. the 
quarter. In addition to the sources from which we derived our 
original (minion on this subject, we are now in poss^^sion of 
the two Keports of Mr. Jacob, apd the mass of parliamentary 
papers intituled " Returns from the British Con’suls abroaS,” 
containing accounts relating to the growth and average prices 
of corn, the regulations relative to its export and import, 
and iha mmjthly prices of wheatp rye, barley, and oats—in 
the foreign states in which the consuls respectively reside, 
i^rom a careful review of these several sources of information, 
we repeat that our former inference has bee^ strengthened 
as to the prqbi^le price at which %eign grajp coulff be 
imported uute a permanent cy^tepi. The conclusiops which 
xnany agncultptfd dpiwn from the same sciyrcea 


easy and explanation^ had we ewer time ov space 



for * Judged, one spepimeq i^ as good as fi^ 

(sapd; ^ as specigj#n wf select has been pulb}ji§^<i 
upder the high saijc^iop of Jhp ^ouse of Lords, we uhm no<; fee' 
acq^pd ef resorting to ohscpr^ e^^qaples, or picking out a co|j- 
veniepf mis-sf^temept. The pappr (p which we allude [No. 62 
of the last Session] w^ published for the purpose of exhibiting 
the low scale of prices ip tho exporting countries. It proposed 
to contaip a summary yiew of the average prices of foreign 
wheat jn 1826, ** deduced from the consular Returns;^* and com¬ 
puted. according to the imperial measure. We hnd from this 
pocnnientj that wheat was sold at Copenhagen, in 1826, 
24r. 9d. the quarter \ at Liebau, at 30s., and at I^emel, at 30s. 6d. 
These facts are undoubtedly verified by the return of prices 
contained in the consuls’ accounts. But, turping to another 
part of those accounts, it is as undoubtedly true, that the 
CQpsul who returns 24s. 9d. as the price of wheat at Copen¬ 
hagen, informs us, that the average excess of wheat for 
exportation from the whole of Denmark, is only thirty thousand 
quarters per annum, and that, in addition -to permanent 
restrictions, “ his Danish majesty has, for the present, forbidden 
any of th^ government corn to be exported.” From Liebau we 
aie informed, that* the largest shipment of wheat, even in the 
year 1820, was po more than one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-two quarters; and the consul observes, that the mere 
expectation of a change in the British Corn Laws, had produced 
a considerable rise in the pyice of corn. At Memel, the consul 
states, that the exportation seldom exceeds from fiye to ten 
thousand quarters in one year, and that the stock in hand on the 
then March 31st, was no more than five thousand five hundred 
quarters of wheat. It is useless to make any observations on the 
extravagant inference which i^ suggested by the scale of prices 
published in tips document. If wheat could be constantly 
imported at the prices which it commands abroad at any given 
period of time and under the piesent system, it would pot be 
difficult to instance places and times at which the quotations in 
this scale might have been reduced to less than one half—to 
IO 5 . or 15s. the quarter, instead of 20s. or 30s. But reasonable 
and candid men are well aware that in estimating the probable 


* Althoug^h wf de^m if superflupus to renew the discussion respecting 
the probable quantity ot Efraiu whick might be supplied by foreign coun¬ 
tries, and its effect op the home market, we strongly recommend to our 
regders th^t part of Mr. Jacob’s ^epond fteport, which relates to this subject. 
We Blialf probably advert to this valuable document on a future occaslqu* 
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■ price of importation, other circumstanqes present themselves to 
consideration besides the market price of the day. Such, 
amongst numerous other causes which would influence 
the price of foreign grain under a system of constant 
exportation, are the disposable excess of the commodity, the 
permanent rate of freights, and the means of extending the 
cultivation of arable land in the exporting countries. All these, 
and similar considerations, are overlo^ed by persons who 
speculate after the fashion of the framers of this delusive table : 
although it is not to be forgotten, that the average, price of 
foreign wheat according to this- very paper, is no less than 45^. 
the imperil quarter; so that, if it teach us anything, it teaches 
that 50s. the Winchester quarter, more or less, is, after all, the 
probable estimate of the permanent price of importation. 

A more serious ebjection to the estimate of 50s. the quarter, 
as 4he permanent importing price—considering that estimate 
with a view to the amount ot duty on foreign gram, in any future 
Com Bill—has been recently put forth by Mr. Huskisson, a 
gentleman who has evinced an over-ingenuity of late in extenu¬ 
ating many changes of opinion, which are at the least very rapid 
changes for so grave and circumspect a minister —minister we 
had written, but, while the sheet is passing through our hands, 
minister no longer, notwithstanding his versatile and accommo¬ 
dating spirit. It is well known, that for the last three years it 
has been deemed necessary to resort to temporary infractions of 
the Corn Laws, by admitting yearly, large quantities of foreign 
wheat, for the purpose of preventing a sudden rise in the price of 
bread.* On the rejection of Mr. Canning’s Corn Bill last year, 
a temporary act was passed, by which all foreign corn then in 
bond, or which should be bonded before the 1st of July, 1827, 
was admitted for consumption until the 1 st of May in the present 
year, subject to the scale of duties,contained in the rejected bill. 
It seems by a recent return, [Commons Paper, No.^285 of the 
present session] that 614,540 quarters of foreign wheatf have 
been admitted for consumption under this act, chiefly in the 
months of July, August, and September last; the whole quantity 
admitted sincS that period, to the 27th March last, not exceeding 
1,334 quarters. The wheat was admitted on payment of the 
following duties; viz :— 


* In . 496,345 quarters of wheat. 

18Sa .. 297,233 ditto 

1827—^. 561,011 ditto 


t Exclusive of 46^853 quarters, from the British possessions out of £u< 
rope. 
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Quarters. 

376.112 

132,145 

7,283 


614,640 


Per Quarter, 
at - - 22 s. M. 

at - - 24s. M: 

at various higher rates, the highest 
being - A2s. 8d, 


When the two larger parcels were admitted at the respective 
duties of 22s. 8 ^, and 54s. Sd., the average price of British 
wheat was quoted at 60s. the quarter, leaving to the importer 
no more than 36s. or 38s.: “ wherefore^ says Mr. Huskisson, “ a 
' duty of twenty shillings, on a home price of sixty shillings the 
quarter, is not a sufficient protection for the landed interest”— 
and that was the duty in Mr. Canning’s scale of last year. If 
this inference be admitted, it follows, that foreign wheat may 
be imported at a price far below 50s. the quarter—the price we 
propose to adopt as the probable medium cost of foreign wheat, 
under a system of constant intercourse. After a long experience 
of Mr. Huskisson’s tactics in debating this question, we should 
scarcely have adopted his statements with implicit confidence, 
or have been much alarmed at his inferences, however uninformed 
we might have been with respect to the facts of the case. It is 
undoubtedly convenient for Mr. Huskisson, who last year pro¬ 
posed a duty of 20 s. the quarter on a home price of 60s., to 
back his new proposition, for imposing a duty of 24s. on the 
same price, by asserting that the twenty-shilling duty had been 
tried and had failed. It was less convenient to point out the 
causes which led to the introduction of bonded wheat at 40s. 
the quarter, and which made that circumstance an exception 
to the general proposition, that the average cost of foreign 
wheat will not be less than 60s. It has never been asserted 
that occasions will not happpn upon which such wheat may be 
imported, for less than 60s. the quarter. It has never been 
asserted that 6 O 5 . will be the average price under any other 
than a system of regular importation : and, if a great depression 
of price may occur during a free trade in grain, how much 
more easily^ may it happen when the tendency to fluctuation in 
the quantity and value of corn is heightened to the utmost by 
restrictions on trade ? What effect will Mr. Huskisson attri¬ 
bute to the act of 1826, by which the king in council was 
enabled to permit the importation of five hundred thousand 
quarters of foreign wheat at "a duty of tweht^ shillings the 
quarter? Mr. Huskisson is well aware that the repeated pro¬ 
mises of a change in the Corn laws by the late administration, 
united with the temporary adoption of so low a duty as twelve 
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shillings, excited very natural expectations of an effective 
alteration of those la^vs in the minds of the merchants and 
foreign grtmere. The consequence of such (ntipeCtations was, 
of course, an Bituftial increase in the importation of foreign 
grain. The ultimate diaapfi^ointment of these hopes, together 
with the prospect of abundance in last August, affords a 
sufficient explanation of the conduct subsequently pursued by 
many of the hOklerB of bonded wheat, when thiy submitted 
to the payment of 22$. or 24«. duty, instead of 12s. or 15t., 
rather tnan incur the risk of keeping thek stocks on hand. It 
is well kqown that all these transactions were accompanied 
with a heavy lose, and Mr. Huskisson himself admits that they 
occurred during a species of panic. Instead of proving that 
60«. or less is the remunerating price to the importer of foreign 
wheat, these occurrences only serve to strengthen the universal 
conviction respecting the disastrous effects produced by the 
present Corn laws. 


In the debates concerning the neiV measure there is less to 
interest and astonish, than such discussions usually afford. 
The sir Johns and sir Thomases are loud, dull, and foolish as 
ever.—Ruin of farmers—remunerating prices—corn reasonably 
cheap Bt 60^. the quarter, &c, 8cc.— 

** Still shall we hear, and never quit the score V' 

On the other hand, Messrs. Huskisson and Peel seem wholly to 
abandon the usual afguinenls for what is called protection to 
agriculture. The minister formerly insisted that it was necessary 
to protect the British grower against foreign competitc«rs, be¬ 
cause British corn was so dear that it could not be brought into 
the market if theirs were allowed to enter it. Of late/however, 
it has been generally understood that no reason exists for apply¬ 
ing such a principle to agriculture, which would not equally 
require its application to all other trades. The doctrine Would 
end in the total prohibition of foreign commerce, to which this 
country owes so much of her felicity and greatness. It is not, 
howevet, the less necessary to protect the British landlords, 
because the public has discovered the hollowness of the usual 
arguments in defence of such a policy; it has only become 
ej^pedient to find out new reasons for protecting them. tVe 
- cannot'^luud the ingenuity whij^h has been displayed in the 
bhoice of theSe reasons. First it is contended, that as Ireland 
is. an agricultural country, and supplies uS every year with two 
nt^km quarters of com, we must submit to purenase that corn 
higher price than tVO ebould be required to pay elscwhefc. 
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tot the pUfgOse of encouraging Irish industry. Could H he 
shewn that the fanning labourers of Ireland, and hot their Ifehd- 
lords, are bettered by thte encouragement, the arghtueht inight 
endure a discussion. I^his, however, never has been and never 
can be shewn; and that for the best of all reasons^ because the 
tendency of restrictions on trade is, to diminish the real wages 
of labour. Such iestrletipnb are a tax upon profits, and Compel 
the employe]^ Of capital to abridge the share or its pr^uoe, which 
Is awarded to the ^ymfent of wages. The question in Ireland 
is precisely the same as in England. It is purely a question 
^tweeh the landlords and every bot^ eke; it resolves itself, as 
Mr. Peel declared, in stating hiS second rfeasOtt fbt protecting 
agriculture, into the short problem—whether it is expedient 
or not, at all events to maintain the aristocracy and magistracy 
of the country ?*’ We answer it is not expedient. If Mr. Peel 
is serious in submitting a q^uestion like this to the good sense 
of the people, they will tell him that good magistrates and 
legislators might be had for a fiftieth part of the money which it 
costa to support the Corn laws ; and that they will not main¬ 
tain, so far as their consent may be concerned (which, in truth, 
does not weigh a feather in determining the question), a body 
of the worst magistrates,'' and the most ignorant and incapable 
legislators, existing in civilized Europe, at fifty times the cost of 
a good system of judicature, and a representative constitution. 
It is, however, highly advantageous to present this question, to 
the public in the shape of Mr^ Peel’s proposition. It is the 
best, because the truest, point of view in which the subject can 
be regarded. It is in truth a question between the aristocracy 
and the people; and, like many others which have arisen of late, 
only serves to shew the aristocratical government of the country 
in greater relief, to e^jpose its operation to the public eye, and 
demonafritte its essential incompatibility with the general good. 
Viewing the subject of the Corn laws m this light, we rejoice 
at nothing more than the interest which it excites amongst the 
people, and which is manifested not more by the perpetual 
projects of public men than by the numerous and able exposures 
which it receives from time to time through the medium of the 
press, To the former we have already alluded at sufficient 
length. Amongst the latter we are rejoiced to see Mr. Thomp- 
soiVB pamphlet in a fourth edition—revised and augmented, and, 
what does not always happen as a consequence of those opera* 

. tiohs, iinproved. That the latter fact may not wholly'itest ifpon 
an assertion, we shall extract such portions of the additional 
matter as aeetn most entitled to attention; and We cannot do 
better than begin with the following comment on-Mr. PeeFs 
proposition 
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*■ That it ts necessary for the maintenance of the constitution, that the 
aristocracy should be supported in splendor. — A. The p^ple of England 
have made up their minds^ that in as much as there exis^ an aristocracy 
already rich and powerful, it is useful that they should support a king 
in. splendor, that he may keep the aristocracy in order. But it is not 
so clear that they have made up their minds to support the aristocracy 
too ; or that their sense of the utility of monarchy would be increased 
by finding it in such a combination. It is charging thpm for a prop 
to support their roof, and a weight to lay upon their prop. It is pay¬ 
ing for a cat, and mice for it to catch j and representing this as 
necessary to keeping up the existing happy constitution of the pantry. 

' But to enrich an aristocracy by Corn laws, is not only to enrich 
them at the expense of the community, but at an expense many times 
greater than would arise from putting the same sums into their hands, 
by assigning each of them an alimony from the public purse. Hence 
the minister who should propose paying each of the members of the 
aristocracy an alimony from the public purse, would make a modest 
proposal, in comparison with one who should propose to enrich them 
by means of Corn laws. 

^ And what Is contended for after all, is not the preservation of the 
natural wealth of the aristocracy, but its enlargement. Because cer- 
taid individuals possess from 1000 /. to 10 ^ 00 /. per annum to begin 
with, it Is stat^ to be necessary and just, that provision should be 
made for doubling their incomes at 'the expense of the industrious 
part of the community, and in the most burthensome way. 

' To say that the removal of restrictions would reduce the incomes 
of the aristocracy, is only saying that it would take away from them 
what they ought never to have had.’—p. S'2. 

The following passage is directed against a similar fallacy 

^ That if the growers have not a right to protection, it would fol¬ 
low, that, if foreign corn could be sold in this country at a pride that 
would strip them of every farthing of income, and nearly of every 
farthing of property, they would have no right to a protecting duty.*— 
A. It would follow so, precisely. There might be reasons why any 
alteration should take place gradually; but none why it should not 
take place at all. 

^ The agriculturists appear to have persuaded themselves, that there 
is some necessity for their being supported in a state of wealth at the 
expense of others, quite independently of the question whether the 
pr^uce is wanted by other men or not. 

' Sup^se, for argument’s sake, that corn could be obtained for 
positively nothing, like water. There would be no more reason why 
the price of corn should be kept up for the advantage of the landless, 
than why the price of water should be kept up for the advantage of 
men palli^ themselves water-lords—by prohibiting streams and 
rivers, andibreing t^e public to buy the water of wells, from which by 
dint of digging, water was obtain^ for half as many people as there 
othf^ise.jptiight have been. If such an abuse was in existence, thpre 
ipightbeii^ons why it should be reduced gradually 5 but none why a 
fi'agmf^t of it should finally be left. 
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' Almost all the fallacies advanced in the case of corn, might be 
repeated in such a case of water. The diligence of the water-lords to 
grub for the last pint, they would call improvement and zeal for tlic, 
multiplication of water. They would descant on the capital they 
employed, and the industry they set in motion ; and be pathetic on_ 
the fate of the well-digging population, if the government should 
restore the liberty of drink. They would assert that it was clear the 
country had been supplied j and if any complained that they were 
dying for want of water, they would tell them they were a super¬ 
abundant population, and ought not to exist.'—p. 59. 

The following extracts from different parts of the book are 
connected with the a^me mis-statements. 

‘ That the warmest advocate of free trade will not deny that some 
protection is due to the agricultural interest.—^. If the manufacturers 
were to assert, that no one would deny that some protection was due 
to the manufacturing interest, meaning thereby a duty against the 
agriculturists—they would be laughed at. No cause can be shown 
why the claim of the agriculturists to have a duty against the manu¬ 
facturers, is a whit less unreasonable. 

' Protection always mean^ giving people something which is not 
their own. It means robbing somebody, for the benefit of somebody 
else. A fair trader wants no protection, but to be protected in the 
right of selling what others are willing to buy.*—p. S 6 „ 

' That the free admission of foreign grain is a bounty to foreigners 
to extend their agriculture at our expense 5 and is therefore a premium 
on foreign rivalship.—//. It extends our own manufactures in an equal 
degree. To refuse it, is like a draper’s refusing to sell cloth and buy 
bread, lest he should raise up a rival in the baker. 

* If nations are natural rivals, it is only the more important to pre¬ 
serve our position in the race. America and France, either have not 
similar, prohibitions, or are not arrived at the point wWe they are felt. 
The power of increasing our wealth and population by exchanging 
manufactures for food, is what God has given us to hold our ground 
with j and this leg we propose to cut off. 

' The true statement would be, that a tax on foreign grain is a 
bounty on foreign manufactures. It is so much cut off from what 
foreigners would gladly give us in exchange for our manufactures, 
and added to what they must give, though on worse terms, to manu¬ 
facturers of their own.’—p. 54, 

'That supposing every man to consume a quarter of corn yearly, and 
the price of corn to be reduced by the freedom of trade twenty shillings 
a quarter, the benefit could at most be only twenty shillings a year, or 
three farthings a day.—He will not only have paid less by^twent^ 
shillings a quarter for whatever |}e may have had, but he ^11 also- 
have had a plentiful supply instead of an insufficient one. He will not 
only have paid three farthings a day less for his daily loaf, but he will 
have had a larger loaf. And besides this, he will have had all ithe 
increase of comfort, in the way of increased employment and other- 
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wise, WWch ariM? ftofla the wealth of the cotumtihity being In fit pro- 
Stata Inataad of a stationary oOe. 

* Put anpposa the thing ware trud. Twelve niiHiorta bf men WohW 
site twelve mUlion pounds a year. Ahd why is the eOnihlUtiity 
to aubacribe twelve millions a year to Iftrve the lahfQoi^s V*^p. d4. 

Thero are exc^leni paasagea on the subject of reasonable 
topic so much dwelt upon in parliament, and which 
soanda ao prettily in the mouths of the very men who are voting 
for l^e hignest prices they can get* 

* That it has not been proved, that under the Corn lawSi wheat in 

ordinary years has been dearer than It ought to It has been 

dearer ttian it might ha^e been; and therrfore dearer than it ought to 
be» The poor might as well cut down the Incomes of the rich and 
say^ It baa not beeu proved that their incomes have been smaller 
than they oi^bt to be.” What a man's income ought to be> is what 
he ean honestiy get. And it makes no difference whether the robbery 
is efected by eutting down the nominal amount, or by diminishihg the 
(pMOtityi of what he shall substantially receive for it.’ 

' That no man can complain, as long as the quarter of corn is not 
above sixty shillings.—It might as w^l be said, that no man can 
complain as long as he is allowed to have a hundred pounds a year. 

* The poor have as much right to tell the rich, that a hundred 
pounds a year is enough for any man, and therefore the mob will take 
the difihr^ce,—as the rich have to tell the poor, that sixty shillings a 
quarter is cheap enough for any man, and tlwrefore the rich will take 
the difference. 

‘ It may be a leas evil that the price of corn should be raised to sixty 
shillings than to ninety ; in the same manner ns it would be a less 
evil tlmt the mob should limit the income of an esquire to a hundred 
pounds a year than to 6%. But, the principle of injustice and mob 
government Is the same in both/ 

*^That the poor ought to have corn at a leasonablyjohedp rate ; and 
that if they hate this, they ought to be satisfied.— aT The poor ought 
to have com at the cheapest for which it can be got y fdid if tSkey have 
not, they are to blame if they satisfied. 

^ If the poor were to tell the rich, that they ought to have a ^ reason¬ 
able’ income, as for instance one or two hundred a year, and if they 
had thU -Ihey ought to be satisfied, and they, the poor, would take the 
difference,—it would he pronounced to be clean jacobinism and spolia¬ 
tion. The poor have os much right to do this, as the rich man has to 
tell the poor that sixty shillings is a * reasonable' price for hit quarter 
of corn, aii4 tl^refbre the rich will take the difference. Much has been 
said of the jaooMniain of the poor against the rich, but very little ttf 
the jacwMnto c^the rich gainst the poor j—though one is only 
mattof of speculation and alarm, and the other meets every man three 
a day when he site dOwn to eaf. 

^^aQobltuam, according to Burke's definition, ‘ ll the revolt of the 
entarpvkriag tatenU of a country against its property.' Corn laws are 
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of the Hch against the property of the pOot. They arc 
a struggle between the * haije^sdfnethingi' and the ' kai*e-fiothUt^i, fbf 
the purpoW of fiikiiig fbm the latter, in the tctiptural phrase, 
that whieh they have.’-«-pp. 68, 6^. 

The following paasage is an appropriaU addition to the pre¬ 
ceding 

^ That it is like the French Revolution, in being an infaslofi of 
property.— A. It U contrary to the evidence of facts, that either the 
French or any other revolution was founded on a plan for the 
invasion Of property. The most numerous classes, which are the 
,industrious oneB> contract every where » profound reverence for 
pr<^>ertyi by the difficulty they have in amassing it thetnselves, and 
their dread of losing it. It is not the poor but the rich, whose bCsct* 
ment it is to hanker after the property of others. 

* The French Revolution had no more connexion with a design to 
invade property, than the English revolutions in 1640 and 1688^ Like 
them, it originated in a desire to escape from oppressive institutions f 
and when certain classes in France took part with foreign invaders, 
they brought on themselves the vengeance of the others, and lost their 
property, as would have i^ppened in England or any where else. 
There might be instances in which advantage was taken of the state 
of things to plunder $ as there were men who stole blankets in the No 
Popery riots of 1780. But it would be iis irrational in one cose as in 
the other, to say the invasion of property was the object of the com¬ 
motion. 

* In the same manner Luddites, Bockites, United this and that, have 
all been men acting under an impression, wrong or right, tha%they 
suffered injustice, and that the course they took was the way to rentove 
it; and much damage has occasionally befallen the rich in the course 
of their evolutions. But none of them were ever actuated by an 
original design, to enricii themselves by appropriating the property of 
others. 

' All history proves, that it is as true now as in the days of Harrlng** 
ton, that ** a people never will, nor ever can, never did, nor ever Shtdl, 
take up arms for levelling.” '—p. 77. 

The following is in a similar vein:— 

* That there is a deep-laid conspiracy among the rich bankers and 
traders of the country, to put down the landed interest j ancf that it Is 
necessary to resist these attempts at innovation, and save the constltu- 

The rich bankers and traders are happily beginning to open 
their eyes to the injustice that is done them, and will not be easily 
induced to shut them agaio. When the traders and manafacturers 
ask for a tax on home-grown corn, it will be time to begin to talk of 
their wanting to oppress the landfed interest. ^ 

* If there was really in any oountry a constitution which dliet^ed 
that one order of nieu should be supported by the plunder of 

it would be a constituted nuisance, and the only question wotdd ba 
how it should be abated. 
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* That they wish to gain their object by intimidation.^^. All justice 
coijies intimidation^ more or less diluted. Jf men have any one 
rights enjoyment, or security, it is through somebody’s being afraid of 
t^ing it away. In free countries the intimidation comes through the 
medium of a vote; in despotic onesj a bow-string. 

* That the assertion that the landed interest ought to be put down, 
must be met by uhivei^l indignation.—^. The landed interest, like 
every body else, must be put down, when they insist on doing what is 
ui^ust.’—pp, 84, 85- 

There is a new comment on the ** mischief of manufactures.’' 

* That the increase of our manufacturing system has, unquestion¬ 
ably, effected already a considerable revolution in the morals and habits 
which had previously characterised' the bulk of the inhabitants of this 
country j the confined and crowded state of manufactories has a 
decided tendency to shorten the average duration of human life, and to 
corrupt the feelings of the workmen employed in them. We, therefore, 
doubt whether, any augmentation of profit to be expected from a great 
extension of our manufacturing system would, in the eye of an 
intelligent and humane legislator, compensate for the moral and social 
evils unavoidably connected with it [_Qmflerly Review ^-—Suppose 
the manufacturers were to say, ** We flo not like bumpkins. They arc 
a stupid race. They are moreover immoral; and get innumerable 
basta^s. They must not be allowed to multiply. We will have an 
act to put a tax on home-gro,wn corn.” 

' Suppose again, part of the land-owners were to say, It is quite 
clear that our mountauin lands are healthier than the others. Men live 
longer on them. Pass an act to prevent the men of fens from selling 
their crops. It is charity.” 

' ' Upon such pretexts as these it is, that the legislature is called upon 
to cut off a large proportion of the public from the common right of 
all men to sell the fruits of their industry, "And for the personal profit 
of the demanders. 

*The legislature is called together, to do men justice; and not to 
determine who, upon the representations of his enemies and rivals, is 
a fit subject to have justice done him. 

* Instead of the manufacturing and commercial system being pro¬ 
ductive of moral and social evil, it is what has made the great 
difference between the modern and the ancient world. Whh the 
ancients the road to wealth lay in the robbery of others; with the 
moderns, in industry and freedom. The predilections of the agricul¬ 
turists ajT^^l in favour of antiquity.’—p. 106. 

Thanking the author for this useful and amusing book, and 
-easily overlooking a few erroneous opinions in favour of so mmh 
that 19 true, expr^Qlied in so lively a -style, we must conclude 
with t%w following quotations. The first is a brief account of 
the; future of the Com taws, the second, a proposal for their 
abolition. V. 
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^ What is meant by Corn laws ?—Laws which enact that the 
labourer shall not exchange his produce for food, except at certain 
shops, naniely the shops of the land-owners. * 

* For whose benefit are these laws Manifestly, of those .who 

support them,—the Jand-owners. 

‘ What are the elects of these laws ?— A, The same in kind, as 
would arise fmm limiting the food consumed in the United empire, 
to what could be produced in the Isle of Wight. 

' What would be the consequences of such a limitation That 

the manufactures, wealth, and power, of the united empire, must be 
limited to something like those of the Jsle of Wight. 

' How would this be brought about ?—4- First, by a general distress 
' among the manufacturing labourers, arising from employment and 
wages being reduced to what afforded the smallest pittance of, food 
upon which life could be sup^rted 5 —as is the case now. 

* Secondly, by a general glut and stagnation of trade, arising from 
more goods being manufactured than could possibly be sold with a 
living profit j—as is the case now. 

' Thirdly, by the impossibility of any man’s prospering in any new 
manufacture, trade, or project 5 —as is the case now. 

^ Fourthly, by the population both of labourers and traders being 
limited in proportion to the limitation of food, the first by hunger, the 
second by bankruptcy 3 —as is the case now.’—p. 23, 

^ One thing,’ it is said, ' is clear. That it is unquestionably and most 
urgently needful that we should have the laws regulating the admission 
of foreign corn placed upon a steady and permanent basis.—4. There 
will never be any permanent basis, but that of abolition. It may not 
come all at once/ any more than in the case of the slave trade 3 but it 
will come as certainly. It may be essential to the prudent removal, 
that it should be done gradually 3 but this will not prevent Us being 
done effectually. The progress which public opinion has made and is 
making, seems to put it aa^much out of the limits of probability, that 
there should be Corn laws in Great Britain ten years hence,—except in 
part process of legal extinction,—ns that there should be a slave trade. 

' Any attempt on the part of the monopolists, to make what they 
have been pleased to speak of under the name of a Corn law con¬ 
tract,”—or to represent a partial concession as binding the rest of the 
community not to demand more in future,-—would be met with the 
samatfeelings, as a proposal on the part of the majority to expel the 
minority, or, which comes to the same thing, to lay it under an 
engagement not to become the majority to-morrow. Any such 
attempted engagement, however supported, must on every pnnciple of 
constitutional law be ipso /acto void. An individual may promise for 
himself, that he will not use the legitimate means for the removal of a 
wrong 3 but it is impossible that he can promise for another. The 
commercial interest would prifoably qngage, to ask for a duty 
upon home-gipwn corn for a longer period than the Bgricultqr|]^ 
have had one upon foreign 3 but they would be fools if they 
for any thing else* 
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mercidTAnd tnanuto^Vl^ng ipt^est to ask fpr conipensaUon for paat 
ijn’Ppt iu sh^ of a duty on home-gro\vn corn for a 
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good five hundred a year by the establish- 
x^ieh^fj^me^rse patrole’—p. Ill 
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Or, in another view^ science is not considered as being com¬ 
mendable, otherwise than as it may be the ground of trade or 
rofit: it is not viewed as ornamental, as forming a reconunen- 
ation to the possessor, as indicating abilities, still less talents 
fit for what is termed business; and, most of all, it is not con¬ 
sidered as so acting on the mind or faculties, as to be that 
engine for the occupation or improvement of youth which is 
supposed to exist in Greek and Latin. 

The fact in practice is, that, with some few and recent excep¬ 
tions, scarcely any scientific acquirements are inculcated in our 
Universities, except the abstract mathematics of Cambridge; 
no attempt whatever of any nature having, till very lately, been 
made at Oxford, and such institutions as might have been 
attempted having died a sort of natural death. At the same 
time, all our schools for youth, private and public, taught 
and teach nothing but Greek and Latin ^ and the same 
was and is true of all private teachers and private tutors; the 
only exception being a species of interloping, undertaken by 
what are of modem invention, and called Academies, while even 
in those the attempts to teach science have always amounted to 
little or nothing. 

' We need not state the other exceptions, consisting in naval 
and military schools, public or private; as the general fact 
ought to be evident. But what is also no less important, and 
more specifically so as it concerns our present article, the public 
at large, throughout all its higher and medium classes, has 
never yet considered, and does not now consider, science in 
general, or any science specifically, as useful to any but those 
who are professed men of science, or to him, the engineer or 
what not, who converts it to the purposes of trade. Hence it 
never dreams of conferring a scientific education, except for 
professional purposes \ and thus also it happens that the number 
of tiiose who have cultivated science in society is far less than 
there is a real demand for, while also that education, even 
where given, is less perfect than it would be were science 
viewed with but half the favour bestowed on Greek and Latin. 



We desire that science should at least take a conspicuous 
share in cdl general education; and were that indeed the point 
which we had to discuss now, we would show that the scieifces 
in some form, knowledge, facts, realities, are the proper and 
only UB^l occupation of absolute evouth;'and that the know- 
of abstractions and signs and words, the more properly 
tiM^^ysical parts of learning, should be reserved to a uder age. 
We would prove that the minds of childhood and extreme youth 
Ure capable of little more than the acquisition of facts^ as their 
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inclinations^ excited by. that ardent principle, curic^ty, . which 
is implanted by nature for this very purpose, tend to that alone 5 
while, we absurdly forfeit all the advantages which it affords ua 
by diverting their attention to what they cannot understand and 
must abhor—abstractions and unintelligible nonentities. And 
we would also shew that this is the appropriate discipline of the 
mind in extreme youth, as it is, indeed, at more advanced 
periods: ar^ments to which we might add many more in 
favour of science as the object of education, in favour of knoW’ 
ledgBy not of learning ; of things, not of words, as the proper 
employment for every one who ought to acquire in youth that 
which he is to make use of in age. - - ' 

In as far as the higher accomplishments in science exist, 
their professors are limited to perhaps some half dozen or dozen 
of men in all England, if we except those to whom, as pro¬ 
fessors in universities, science is a trade, and who, therefore, 
as the compulsory possessors of such knowledge, can claim no 
more merit from the possession than a carpenter or a smith 
might do from the ability to execute those tasks by which he 
lives, and for the due execution of which he does not, therefore, 
look for praise. He, the haberdasher in Greek, who lives by 
trading in Greek particles, is a more unreasonable being than 
the meanest tinker ; claiming merit for that by which he also 
lives, as the other does by mending kettles ; whereas he is paid 
for exercising equally that which is to him a tinkering trade, 
and which, so far from being a source of merit, is but the means 
of avoiding the punishment he would" justly incur, in some 
shape, for undertaking to do what he did not understand or 
perform. Did we apply this scale of even-handed justice to 
many a boastful and boasted name, we should materially re¬ 
duce the amount of false fame by which the world is deceived. 

Do we look to something more moderate and general, what 
do we find? It is notorious that the British Museum, for 
example, has rarely if ever been able to supply itself with 
competent officers in the departments of science. Oxford 
and Cambridge have been puzzled to find professors among 
their own most learned bodies, when new foundations for or 
in science were offered or instituted. We may refer to Wateon 
for an instance ^ we might refer to many more, were it not 
invidious, as coming too near to those who are now alive and 
ac^g. The Royal Society is not conspicuously rich in 
science when we number its long list of members 5 and it has 
not always been very ready in finding adequate presidents and 
sec^e^es. The seversd places of astronomers royal have nc^ 
on ali occasions, been et^y filled. We have abounded in voyagea 
Yoii. ix.^Wf»» a 
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of dlscomy, aa^ tre hx^e i>ot oftea been in 

diaitmexBtig men to hold oA^es of admice hi them «o 
far from il^ thiU, want of soch p«rsonsy a ctonmderaMc pov- 
tion qI t£» mfinnueion escpeeted from jeeMevomeate hoe 
Iwen defeated or not attained. ReceoBt ^i«cidntidi% to wht^ 
we i^d not aOude more narrowly^ ^aeoverddj tiaesapeeu^^ 
to many, not so to ns, that aU England did not frtmhfb Inui 
n dozen mein, of leisure and abilitiea competent to imdestadbv An 
direction of common mining estabUsbments; $md if even Ac 
TMPOi^Bs of these speculations was thus impeded, so did it 
h^i^^ that they were obliged to take up wHh Ae mere name 
instead jpf the thing itself; with militapy men, because they hip- 
pened to be calkd engineers^ when it was eng^xK^ors of a far oAer 
that were wanted: while from similar igimrance,^ an 
office that, in any cornitty imch as ours ought to be, should hate 
been executable by one in^vidual, was compulsoi^ divided 
among several persons. 

Now that Ais defect is much more w^ely disfdayedby sodety 
at large in our own still cmulent^ active, industrioas, b^y, am- 
bkionc and really well-informed country, we shall hereafter see. 
Science is not properly an object of cultivation in England. H 
it were, it would be respected, courted, applauded; and, con¬ 
versely, if it were all these, it would be cultivated: for ^i^ttee 
and consideration, even among us, valuing as we do w^dth 
above all earthly possessions, w^ould produce tliis effect. That 
this is not the fact why need we say ^ and why need we .say 
who ia the applauded and courted man; the man to be followed 
md worshipped and be-printed; the man to fill offices; the 
man to occupy bishopnes; the man to educate kings, queens, 
princes, princesses, and ministers of state, and finally to be 
rewarded with archbishoprics and bishcprics, and deaneries, 
and all else of the goods and honours that fi^low iemrningj and 
are refused to knowledge ? 

The term Government comprises so great a number imM- 
Vlduals in the upper and middle chisses of society, and very 
especially mthe uppermost, that an examinatkm of tm functions 
and perloxtuances of such persons will be the readiest way to 
bru^ b^re our readers the object which we have in view} 
namely, Aie offices or duties connected with science, or know- 
ledge, which they have to perform, and the memis of esecevAk^ 
them which out system of education has provided. 

We have no in^tion of passing eemme on the gW C fejHiiiWB t 
of oiir couzktry ift mce remarfcs^: neither on the snpraaae 
vm o» the iegisla^veliody, nor on the ffiSimnWconncilaort 
nc»r m bodke aor<dasees of 0 ^ 
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arlcTA^ toA f^r Utm on individuik. All our censure is liftended foiT 
af defective systerd of educ&tldn : and we are much more inclined 
to compassionate than blame those from whom the means ol 
qoallfyinj^ themselves for theif duties have been withheld, and 
who l^ye beOn forced toT undertake ofl&ces which some one must 
perfom>^ and towards which -^he system of j^eneral education 
could Wot, perhaps, produce persons better fitted than those by 
whom they are actually filled. It will be time enough to censure 
the government when it has acquired the means of selecting 
competent persons, and neglects to use them : nor is it the fault 
of the State that our system of educ.ation is erroneous, while we 
might show that it rOally has exerted itself, by means of estab¬ 
lishments of its own founding, namely, by its naval and military 
academies, in correcting the deficiencies and filling the blanks 
which appertain to our established and ancient system. 

Lei us look at the kinds of knowledge which are demanded 
from the State and exercised by it; while we have fortunately 
the means of doing this very commodiously, by sketching the 
actual duties of that department which is, in itself, a miniature 
or abridgment of the whole government, or whicii was such at 
least not many years ago. And as, while this epitome of the 
State Is governed by a limited number of officers, as its functions 
are executed by no very great army of functionaries, it offers the 
peculiar convenience of enabling us to concentrate the attention 
on a few individuals in each class of society, "who may fairly be 
taken as representatives of their whole classes. Being also a 
changeable body, our remarks can affect no individual: since the 
persons are changing while we write, and may be changed again 
before what we may write shall have seen the light. 

It will be easy for those who may reflect on the following 
remarks, to extend them to the government at large, where any" 
of the branches of knowledge required for this department are 
also exercised 5 as it will also be no difficult task to apply the 
same train of reasoning to those specific departments which are 
professedly scientific ones, but which imply less variety of know¬ 
ledge. And let it not be forgotten that while knowledge, positive 
acquirements in detail, are indispensable in the subordinates or 
acting persons in all such departments, so, in the upper or direct¬ 
ing ones, choice, decision, regulation, cannot exist effectually 
and usefully, without at least a general, sometimes not without 
a fecial, knowledge in the same subjects; while such regulation 
ana decision becomd questions of success or failure as to the 
btfsdneee and objects of government. And they are not merely 
qtfCQtiond of good or bad government as to its professed ettd^, 
mt of experwBture: thus producing waste or e3C^- 

z2 
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vagance on.tbe one band^ atnd, on the other, saying or economy,; 
while, not unusually, waste of money and bad performance go 
hand in hand, as both are the produce of ignorance; just as, re¬ 
versely, correct performance, or good government, and economy, 
are associated, in every thing, and are equally dependent on 
knowledge. It is said that knowledge is power: but it is a 
maxim at least equally true, if not yet ranked among popular 
maxims, that knowledge is economy. , , 

We need not rigidly distinguish between what is, and what 
was, because our remarks arc not meant as commentaries on 
.existing institutions, but as a comparison of what the State 
required, and what the means were which our public systems of 
education had contrived for supplying these wants. The depart¬ 
ment then to which we allude, was or is an initiative one, or, as 
we have called it, a miniature of the superior government, exert¬ 
ing a primary and uncontrolled direction and discretion. Being 
such a transcript, it contains, or did contain, within itself, aTrea- 
sury, an Exchequer, an army, a naval department, and a species 
of colonial one, in a certain sense : while, appointing chaplains, 
it might even, by a little stretch of imagination, be said to contain 
a church. In any view, it did exert, in some manner, functions 
of these different kinds; which is all that our present argument 
demands. These departments then, taken in a general sense, 
did require and do require, the same kind of talents and informa¬ 
tion, which the superior government demands and employs ; and 
we have no reason to suppose that they have not been filled by 
officers equally efficient; since, to doubt this, would be to doubt 
the general well-government of the State. 

But it is to the details, either included in these or independent 
of them, that our argument tends, because it is in these that the 
peculiar scientific knowledge to which we allude is required : 
what we have named may he included under the vague term. 
Business, a word which at present we need not define. In 
detail, therefore, this department invents, manages, and con¬ 
structs, artillery, in every form, both for the service of land and 
sea; directing also its use and application in both services, and 
therefo% adding to the government of an army peculiarly 
informeq ’and employed, that of the navy also, to a certain extent. 
It is aifib the planner and constructor of fortifications, both at 
home and abroad; adding, of course, to military talent 
art of defence, the knowledge both of the civil and military 
neer. As a barrack department* it is also necessarUy au archi¬ 
tectural one, or a Board of Works; and as connected with these 
Beyer 4 l classes of works in various ways, it is an extensiv:e prOr 
prietor and manager of lands; being occasionally engaged ereh 
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in planting, or other questions of rural economy. Further, it is 
the most extensive manufacturing establishment in Britain’^ 
including also within its own sphere a variety of manufactures 
attempted by no individual or company of even the greatest 
capital in this country, and these having also been occasionally 
situated in different and remote places. If we name heavy 
ordnance, small arms, gun-carriages, waggons and carts, gun¬ 
powder, ammunition of various kinds, we have named the prin¬ 
cipal, but not the only, manufactures in which it is, or has been, 
engaged ; while even the ramihoations of some of these are not 
inconsiderable. f 

In what may, in our present view, be connected with manufac¬ 
turing, it may be considered as the most extensive mercantile 
house in the world; its concerns, in war especially, surpassing 
all that any twenty mercantile establishments in Britain could 
have managed; and dealing, by purchase and distribution, in a 
greater variety of articles than perhaps even that number. 
As such also it is not only a buyer for its own use, but occa¬ 
sionally a seller ; being further a species of broker, as an agent 
between the supreme government and those foreign powers 
whose subsidies were often paid in manufactures and com¬ 
modities purchased from contractors through its intervention 
or brokerage ; those commodities including clothing, arms, 
ammunition, and so forth, and thus demanding the knowledge 
of a bi'oker. 

If all this requires knowledge, so is there much which belongs 
to science as well as to the arts : but to leave no doubt of this, 
it was a board or department of pure Science when it included 
the Office of Astronomer Royal, and is now such in as far as it is 
a Surveying department, and is actually carrying on an extensive 
survey of Great Britain and Ireland, while it is also the engraver, 
publisher, and vender, of its own maps. 

We throw into a sort of miscellaneous group what follows : 
and though we are sensible that the multiplicity and discordance 
of these duties may sometimes give a ludicrous aspect to the 
catalogue (though we have cautiously avoided heightening that, 
as we might easily have done by a different approximation), it 
was necessary for our argument not to omit any with which we 
were acquainted, because the object was, to show how many 
departments of knowledge are comprised under one department 
of government, and that however the details of business may be 
arranged, there ought to be*some one competent to direct 
them by a through understandbg of the subject. 

Every one knows that it ie a proprietor of boroughs, and 
tkevifove % of elections^ It is an o^ner of shipping to 
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of 4Jie asaittfii^atkutions in tkm country, a norse-deal^ to 
a freat^ amount 4Mki all die Tatersfills of England united^ a 
medical board ae governing an extensive hospital, and a^etedniary 
pne as having an ^most equal charge in this valuable d^artmcfit 
pf medicine. It i^so possd^es and directs the most extensive 
Hndipg estahiishinent ibEn^and, k the manufacturer of or con* 
tra^r for and judge of all the drums and trumpd:8 of the army; 
and, since we must at la^ descend to what We cannot avoid, 
serious as we desire to be, it is the pyrotechnist to the govern* 
xneilt, and was even the constructor of the Chinese bridge, imd 
the ^strifoutor oi the fleet on the Serpentine. Dr. Meyrick 
howeverreinindsusthat it is an extensive collector pf antiquities, 
and to a certain extent, therefore, possessed of antiquariaa know¬ 
ledge. In truth it is very little known or considered how dee^y 
governnw^t; and its oifleers are eddied on for scientifle know¬ 
ledge, and how widely and seriously they are daily engaged 
in carrying on operations which depend, often, purely on 
science, often on technical knowledge, or knowledge of the 
arts, and on a different kind of education from thiit which 
is considered an education in Business ; operations also which 
cannot be conducted without these kinds of knowledge, whenee- 
ever it is to come. Nor, without such a specifle statement, 
cpuld this have been understood; since it is always easy to 
slur over these and similar matters, by vague general expres- 
idpns, and often held suf^cient that such an individual, or some 
other, is a “ clever man,” or a man of husmess,” or that a 
department is jninctual, or what not. 

With respect now to the offices or officers by whom all the 
varieties of business, or of superintendance, direction, and know¬ 
ledge, implied in what we have enumerated, are administered, it 
consists of a supreme head, together with a council of five, and 
a secretary: the structure resembling that of th^overnment of 
India, inasmuch as tlie Governor-general, if wo^ay adopt this 
term is, in himself, absolute, even to the minuet detail •, capable 
of acting) as he docs in reaUty act, even witl^t the aid of an 
afl8es8^> and in such a manner as to be tlie virtual director 
and judge of every particular, however minute, included in all 
that we have enumerated, from the construction of a citadel down 
to the prkc and quality of a pound of tallow. Otherwise, ht 
'may uail in the aid of his eouncih or else leave to them the whole 
OP any portion of this most multlfapioui^husiness. that the 
irferior departments are conducted by the requisite number of 
:St^hrdinatto, k is superAqous to say while we must iinagme, 
>f couret, that there swe ^sons of detail in ^ several dej^^rt- 
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fueiitfl which we have eiiutnerated, capable of thefr 

allotted portions of the worfi. Among tbenij In pwi;ic^lar, 
t^re must be inthvlduals Mquainte<te^itb every separate 
bvani^ of commerce which this department conducts, arid 
wkh every separate manufacture yith which it is engaged j 
that it includes architects, lawyer^ physicians, veterinarians, 
horse-jockeys, civil and military en^neers, aiid so forth, together 
wjth mere men of science : since, without these, we presume the 
whole could not be conducted, while we have no reason to 
suppose that it has not been, and is not, duly administered. 

Tout admitting all this, which ought not to be doubted, 
wten it is*"not denied that the principal function or depart¬ 
ment of this branch of government was so well executed 
during the last war as to render the British artillery the best 
In the ^vorld, it is still plain that there must be some provision 
somewhere, for educating the supreme governor and hia council 
in such a manner as to render them competent directors of all 
this infinitude of subject. It is a natural conclusion at least 
that without scientific, and also technical, knowledge in the 
supreme administrators, the work must be imperfectly done, 
inasmuch as it could not be duly superintended or directed : 
while we need not spend words to show in how many ways a 
want of the requisite knowledge in those who administer any 
thing of this nature, in any manner, must be injurious. The 
individual at least who should undertake such a department on 
his own account, would very soon be made sensible of the con- 
aequences, in ways which we need not point out, and through 
modes which -a very slight degree of reflection will render 
obvious. 

We must; therefore conclude that both the supreme person 
and his council comprise, either separately or collectively, all the 
requisite knowledge, however that may be distributed among 
them'! and, v^y particularly, that the chief or Governor-genera), 
be be who he fii^y in a department which changes together with 
the general a<lministration, is thus universally educated and 
universally com^^ent; since he is entrusted with absolute 
powers, even to minutest detail, and does also occasionally 
exercise those. For the sake of brevity, therefore, we will pass 
ovef the council, sipce the same views apply, and examine what 
the education of the supreme head is or ought to be s since we 
shall thus bring the question ^own to the point which we have 
in view, namely, the-Utility or necessity of a scientific or general 
education (an education in knowledge, not in learning) for tb^ 
upper classes of society in this country, since from those must 
^ Ute oftces In question be the supreme one In particulat'' 
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being confined to the very, highest rank, inasmuch as this officer 
is of the Kite’s o-WiI or cabinet council. 

It is indispensabyithat this person be a military man, as the 
commander-in-chie^m an army which, in time of .war, may 
amount to forty-thousantj men, and perhaps half the number of 
horses ; besides which luAust be an officer capable of com^ 
manding artillery, acquan^d with all its materiel^ stores, and 
so forth; and further, as we have made apparent, a- military 
engineer. This knoAiriedge we take for granted; and we also 
take it for granted that ^is officer, as a man of business, is 
grounded in all that undefinable knowledge which appertains 
to a minister of state and the head of a prime department. It 
is in what remains of his duties that we trace the necessity or 
the existence of other kinds of knowledge; of that knowledge 
which it is our object to recommend to the acquisition of the 
upper classes in this country, and our desire to see included in 
what is now called Education. 

This person, therefore, should be competent to direct educa¬ 
tion in science generally, and in those branches which appertain 
to military science in particular; since he is, in fact, what we 
may call the chancellor of a military university. He must be 
competent in civil as well as military engineering and fortifica¬ 
tion, and also in architecture; where, at least, he will be called 
on for the exertion of choice and taste. He ought to be a com¬ 
petent merchant, in trade generally, and in a great multitude, 
of branches in detail; while he must further be acquainted 
■with the details of many classes of manufactures, and with the 
various sciences on which they depend; because, in some mode 
or other, all these wares, and all these works and productions, 
must come before him for judgment, decision, regulation; 
including proposals for improvements, on which decisions must 
be held for adoption or rejection, and these always forming a 
very principal branch of business in this department. Tl^t he 
should, therefore, be a mathematician, a chemist, and a 
mechanician, are matters of course; or ought to have had 
a scientific education of a very general nature, and, added 
to that, considerable and various practical or technical 
knowledge. At least, it will not be disputed that such know¬ 
ledge would be very useful to him; that he would, and always 
will, adniinister his department with more satisfaction to him¬ 
self, and more advantage to the public, if in possession of it 
than without it, * , 

have only to extend this reasoning t6 bis council; or else 
this l^owledge must be found among them, to atone foe Uie 
of it in hiiOt ihqnl4 l>o tlio omo ] linoo it moit VKiH 
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somewhere among those who govern and direct. It is not 
sufficient that it is possessed by subordinates.only; tht^ugb the 
business may^ unquestionably^ be done m this manner, at least 
in a certain way, which, as it is not our ^ect to seek for faults 
or.note possible imperfections, we will not specify. We wish 
to take it for granted that every tblB^is well done j and, as we 
are particularly desirous that our ^^i^ect in this minute detail 
should not be mistaken, we will assume that the present head 
and council of this department are, actually, what we have 
theoretically supposed that they ought to be, in whatever mode 
their acquisitions have been made. 

‘But these men will die, or be removed on a change of admi¬ 
nistration, to give way to others, who must be taken, as matter 
of course, from that general class of men whence the several 
individuals in the political administration are chosen. Such 
men, political men by profession, if we may use this term, are, 
in their best form, what are called men of business—men 
educated in office, and probably men who have served different 
offices, and of a few other descriptions; frequently going a very 
extensive round through several departments of the State. It is 
not likely that they will have acquired the knowledge of their 
predecessors ; because we know that an education of the requi¬ 
site nature is neither given by our institutions nor esteemed an 
object of ambition or utility by the country at large. Must the 
business then stop ? or, if it is to be performed, if it must be 
done at any rate, is there not a fear that it may not be well 
done in future ? Surely it would, at least, be convenient, that, 
whenever the competent individuals to whom we have alluded 
leave their offices, others should be found equivalent to replace 
them; that all those who have taken up the profession of 
politics, or office, shall be so accomplished that the supreme 
government may never be at a loss in finding persons among 
them capable of doing all that it requires. We have surely 
proved that this species of knowledge is necessary somewhere: 
if it does not exist, then the business must be ill performed, 
and the consequences will be, imperfection or failure, and waste. 
But it is well performed; and, being so, it must either be 
through a miracle, or else it is done in secret, and surreptitiously, 
by persons who do not appear, and who, if they are educated, 
must also be educated in somewhat of the same manner, or else 
through their own private exertions) since we cannot find 
where this education is atkiined under our present system, 
operose and expensive as that is. In any case, is that Jenow-. 
ledge which we hare shown to be necessarys indispensablei fio 
de«|>U 9 d ? gr -yrggld It tbg 
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moment, m well as the interest of individuals in the eiasses 
m wbieh we hwre been spealdng, and pursuing the ob^eets 
whkh we ^ve peuit||^ out^ to encourage the requisite ednea- 
snd to rntrur^themselves in that knowl^ge which is 
^ttired for the i^ectual and conscientious discharge of tbdt 
duties? , 

^e neeesst^ of a science education to ihe upper elasses) 
to whom the duties wMch^we have so minutely efi|dained 
sire allotted, must, we should think, be obvious even to them¬ 
selves $ it would have been so long ago, were it not for the 
^hioqs and habits of the country $ from the present tpistah^ 
views (A education, from the idle preponderant l^ven to what is 
Oflilkd learrHngf and from the consequent Ill-judged contempt, 
fivislag from Iranous causes, which has been thrown on aden- 
tide acquirements. Thus it is the system, rather than indi¬ 
viduals, which is in fault: and, whatever effect our statements 
may produce on establishments, on those who conduct the 
education of the country, we are sure that we are doing a kind- 
i^ess to the individuals in question, by thus urging what we 
Imve done, through friendship, and not in the spirit of censure; 
for we are confident that no honourable man can be at ease 
under the reflection that he is working in darkness. And we 
are sure that a great accession of pleasure would be the result 
te sueh persons; as they would find business easy because it 
was understood; would feel that they were doing it without.," 
effo^, uncertainty, or disappointment, and that they were no 
{mifger subject to the frauds, or deceptions, or errors, to which 
th^, and the public service through them, are now exposed, 

if the results of extending a scientific education to the upper 
ranks, or, in genei'al, to all those who are now educated only in 
Greek and Latin, would, in the first instance, as we have now 
ftated it, be directly beneficial to the government, it would also 
Operate as an encouragement to science itself, and, collaterally, 
to men of science; while, if incidentally doing justice to those 
who surely do experience that at present, either from 
aqeiety at large or from the state, it would so re-act as, in fur¬ 
thering the progress of science, ]to benefit the government itself 
4fa%ctly, and the country, in various ways, indirectly. Let us 
ci^slder a moment what these consequences would be, for they 
are not unworthy of pur consideration in this question. 

, It mav be considered of little moment, and it really is so, as 
far as tne individuals are conceriied, that men of science are 
not adopted tP fill those offices where scientific knowledge is 
was^, that they are not employed, either as prinpipals or 
necessaries, or even as inferior special officers, or as mere 
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to the men of ppUHeal education^ or of %nflk|eM> ^ 
^ ctefks^ of whatever nature, who fill these depjurtmenti* 
the cpnftcqpences <rf this neglect, which, Jap use a vti^ar 
suffers tafents to etarve, are evil in a very different - matmer. 
Thus that cultivation of science which is discouraged t>y 
system of education in the first instance, is further and num 
effectually checked by the expermpc th^ it will lead 
to hoiij^rs nor rewards; while, partly from this cause an^ng 
others, it arises, that the possession of such knowled^isim 
even a ground of ere^ and respect in society; beipg, literal]^, 
ap nothing, when compared to the slenderm acquisitions, ok 
even the bare reputation of acquisition, in Greek and Latin. 
The man of sd^'ce, indeed, is looked oh at little better Ibiai k 
mechanic, and is even often ashamed to produc^^or confess );d8 
knowledge ; while he of reputed leqrningj of Greek and Latnr, 
OT of literature and poetry, js the gentleman, the accomplished 
man, or, perchance, the idol of somety. 

But if, with the general suffering of the commerce or wealth 
of the country, from the discouragements thrown in the way 
science, the government'^nust suffer indirectly, so does it suffer 
immediately and directly, by checking the growth and produ^ 
tion of those very talents, or persons, without whom its duti« 
cannot be properly performed. It is of little moment that 
man of talents starves when a moderate salary would rpwwd 
him for his labours and for the expenses of his education : l)ut 
it is of great moment that the work of government should be 
properly executed, while that can be executed only by the very 
persons who are discouraged in the acquisition of the means ot 
doing it properly. 

We have said that the proof of the due execution of those 
duties is found in the undisputed efficacy of our public service; 
yet we have often heard it asserted, that in the dock-yards, the 
arsenals, the government manufactories, the trading depart¬ 
ments, or whatever else, the savings, in money alone, which 
might have been produced during the war by the due application 
of “a few salaries, not extending to many thousand pounds^ 
would have amounted to many niTuions, even putting out of the 
question the better execution of many works, the supplies pf 
better materials^ rapidity, punctuality, efficacy, and much more j 
to >yhich we may add, what is of infinite moment, the aclopt^U 
of these Improvements which science suggests, and which tsfl. 
never be done except througli men in office, possessed of 
eient science to ^udge of their nature and value. This is ft 
view taken by those, probably not quite disinterested peti^S, 
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as b|6mg men of science themselves, who desire that men of such 
oducatiOna should be peculiarly distinguished and selected by 
liie. government. It is a question to which we shall recur 
directly: but, whatever partial remedy it might offer, it ^ill 
never effect what a more general diffusion of science would do : 
let US first see what are the-^marks of such persons on improve¬ 
ments, and their adoption.^^ 

< The repugnance ofgoveifiMnt so generally manifested against 
such improvements, is one ofthe most common subjects of censure 
or remark among the people at large as well as the individuals in 
question. It would be easy to quote facts in abundance; but 
we are very unwilling, even to repeat'after others, anything 
that may give pain, or appear to carry individual censure, in a 
representation which we desire to see read with all the sobriety 
of feeling under which it was written; holding it ill policy to 
suffer the passions to intrude in what ought to be a sober argu¬ 
ment, or to run the hazard of defeating our sincerely good 
intentions by offending the feelings, or even the prejudices of 
anyone. Yet, as we cannot absolutely avoid some examples, let 
uS state what is thus asserted, namely, that during nearly the 
whole war, and. amidst an immense business, there was not a 
steam engine in our arsenals or dock-yards, that such labour as 
heavy forging, turning, sawing, and much more, was done by 
the power of men or horses, that the cranes and other similar 
machinery were of the very worst and most antiquated con^ 
struction, that heavy timber was moved by the common 
band-jack, and dragged along the ground by hqj^es, even with¬ 
out a truck j with a vast deal more that we will not enumerate, 
often leading to ten times the expense that the most common 
improvements, and those in use in all private establishments of 
the same nature, would have caused. 

. We might, indeed, fill some pages with the enumeration 
which has thus been given by discontented men of science, and 
with a computation of the evil effects, both in services ill per¬ 
formed and money wasted; but we must content ourselves with 
stating what is said to be familiarly known, that the govern¬ 
ment rarely if ever originates an improvement, and is always 
lagging with a tedious pace behind private establishments or 
individuals; insomuch that it is almost proverbial in this 
country; while a splendid instance of the reverse, and as it 
hM- bwn iKdd, the only one (we mean the adoption of Mr. 
Bruniel^s block machinery at Portsmouth), will serve to prove, 
by contrast, what it iaight have done, since the advantag^^ 
by this establishment have been enormous^ 
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To pass from the . facts themselves, the cause of all this U 
plain, according to the views of those from whom we are hieW 
borrowing. It is usual to say that government is especially 

E eatered by inventors and projectors; two unhappy terms .whi<^ 
a^e always been the excuse that ignorance^ has made for 
rejecting what it did not^- under^nd. It is no excuse, bowfc- 
ever, where the invention or proje^^S already in useful activity ij 
nor w^ould it ever be required, wm?l^ere persons in those de¬ 
partments who were competent to Judge between a wild project 
and a useful improvement. But the truth is, that the govem*- 
ment does not possess those persons, for the reasons that wie 
hive been stating; and that they who conduct the offices as 
mere men of business, are aware neither of the facta nor of their 
value. They are not accustomed to consider, however con^ 
petent they may be to the routine business of their depart¬ 
ments, that all this is the produce of science, that all excellence 
or the reverse depends on the right or wrong application of such 
knowledge, and that it has those powers of doing good which it 
professes; while, being further used to what is called precedent in 
the general conduct of official details, they do not perceive where 
precedents are fit only t6 be depai’ted from; never even coiK^ 
sidering that a steady adherence to precedent is an adherence 
to former ignorance, and that it is a rule which declares per¬ 
fection to have been attained and improvement impossible. 

Such are the remarks of the men of science in question. 
We, arguing on our own grounds, are convinced that, in such 
cases, the officers in question mean well, proceeding according 
to the lights wmch they possess; nor do we think those persons 
deficient in anxiety or attention; as we are equally convinced 
that in opposing such propositions or changes, as well as in an 
opposition to the employment of men of science, or the forma?^ 
tion of offices for sucn persons, those offices and the State above 
them are actuated by the laudable principle of economy. But 
what we do maintain is, that a different education in those per¬ 
sons who thus administer the State would produce in them far 
other views ; and that until, they receive this they will not be 
competent judges nor effective economists; while it is asserted 
by tne persons whom we are quoting, that they are such at 
present. 

, We must not, however, be unjust, because men of science 
are discontented. Even as it is, and through all these diffi^ 
culties, the .actual improvements which have taken' 
are .enormous, both in their number and results j yet, havv 
ing been slow# and being less numerous than they;might*be^ 
we agree that the effects are far less beneficial than they ought 
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id httffe l»een. t&ts hm not pirodneed the ^ontl result 

ef o^^enih^' the e;^e» of persons to the steum ecnd certo^ 
v^fvtr of nmiler miprOTemenfs; nor can this ever te, xaaSA 
mMfe ^ spmeir of education which we cnrgtie for> because 
h ie ibis ahme which wih famish those raid prtnc^elf of 
jud to ent which cannot fail. It is Sfclost amusing to fc- 
mm, after the sticklers^ improvements, how these 
ephratiohs, be they what they may, are held as a kirtd of 
Seatttfr of course; as if they petformed themselves aocordiHg 
to a certarar law of nature, rather than through the efforts and 
studies of oslightened men. When improvements have at 
len^h crept in through all obstacles and opposition, we might 
iOEdgihe they were considered as having dropped down 
tte clouds; it never being inquired how or whence they came, 
or who was the cause; it being seldom even known that chants 
or MBinrovements had been made; as if it was supposed that 
tin present anchors and cables, for example, had thus been 
ibsktoued from all eternity, or that guns and carronades hod 
leqmBg up,, like Cadmus’s soldiers, out of the earth. 

Kow it this be all true, and were the persons to whom we 
idiude educated in the knowledge which we desire, they would 
pt least know whence and how airthis was produced, to whom 
thajff might have recourse for what they wanted, and even what 
their wants were, if they did not know how to supply them. 
And whtte, for this, even a moderate scientific education would 
aSJIee^ifx Ihe supreme state, the mere knowledge and acknow- 
Mgmeht that such a thing as science existed ; if it were known 
AaM' were men versed in the several sciences, and that 
Asiestce was the basis of all such operations or duties, as it was 
the foundation of the atts and commerce which it is the busi* 
ness of gov^nment to promote, it is certain that nothing but 
thiu knowledge, product by the encouragement and acknow¬ 
ledgment of science and scientific acquirements, will ever effect 
general improvement in the management of public affihrs 
of tkcra description which, in the case of naval architecture in 
particular, is said to be peculiarly wanting, as this most tm- 
porteat depmtment of practical scmnce has, in the public esti- 
matioii/beeA peculiaiiy negleeted. 

Were our purpose rather to censure what is past thoa to 
9mf»e a B <mr wishes as to what we thus contemplate, we might, 

throufi^ the facts which have bees so Aequtontly 
' ' men ofUuience to w^m we have alluded, fbuiw 
Sufids of nvsney which hkve, according to tiM, at 
thnedy nctd in diiment ways» bedn wasted for wafit of 
&e servioee^ that Imvo faikd &a want df i»Mei«ce, the 
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improfements that bare been rented and are daUy 
i/raat of liciebce, the inconrenieaces m ^tese moo** vtiiek 
MUm tma want of aoienee in the gorernment md itn deps^ 
or, what h the same thing, from want of a Bcmdi 6 » 
eidmtkisfaik those perscms by whoin certmn of its olSoea ^e 
hM; yet We do not j&inh that mere men of setenO^ Oftit 
erer be attbeti^uted for men of ^basiness; that gorernmevit 
can medierhilly chan^ its system ts^to the choice of offionps; 
while we do think that if a scientihc education was as gOwtral 
ae education in the dead languages, a sufficient quantity of 
science would ahrays be attainable; and while, tnefO 

would be such a basis provided, that any in^iduat mighl> 
if theown into a scientific office, qualify hh^lf to the ntmoiw 
extent that was necessary, by his own private exertions* 

Again, we repeat it, it is not the individuals tb^ wo bhdUe, 
nor the government, otherwise than as it might mduenco the 
general education of the country, and contrive, through hremif 
best known to itself, to render science an object of aiubitidw, 
and the road to honours and emoluments. It must act, for 
puipose, on society in the general mass, on science, or on edw* 
cation, in its germs, and thus create that repository of intelh^ 
gence and knowledge by which it may afterwards profit. Au 
society is constituted now, and as education is administered, it 
can but act as it is doing; it must help itself and fill its offices 
from the mass as it is, and must be content with the beut 
abilities it can obtain. It might be said, as we have b6e&0&* 
serving, that the selection of men of science for offiod wtere 
science is requited would be an easy remedy, and also W remedy 
as just as it was appropriate and profitable. We are not so 
unreasonable as to suggest this expedient, whatever remedy it 
might offer; though, to a limited extent, we may thiidt it jus«, 
as it would be useful. We are too well aware that as otw 
government is at present constituted, it is impossible, or ratfier 
inaf^licable. We do not wish at present to inquire whether 
that is, and is always to be, indispensable; but it is obviously 
the present phn and policy of government to fill its ranks with 
certain fhmilies and certain^persons, for well known reasons, 
which we do not at present wish to dispute, since it is, in 
reality, the existing consutution of the country. To charge 
such a system would imply a political and enttre reffirmaUm* 
imtt* be expected; and as we have no right to suppose aueb 
obtti^i^ even for such an object, we have su^ei^^ ai^siatt 
e 0 ts 6 m^ urge, dre on^ odier remeci^, namely, rai«e 
science to the honours which its utility emime> tw iffii 
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object.of necmitv or ambition to those vjrhom the, government 
must .employ as functionaries; and for those ends, .by varions 
; obvious memis, so to model or reform our present system of 
cducatiorfl' as to render it competent to the ends in view. . But 
unfortunately this want of appropriate knowledge, thouglj^up- 
posed to exist through all boards and de^artmentSi all headC and 
all clerks, fails when we arrive at the specific individual to whom 
some, scientific detail is actually allotted, and who is otle'n, 
fhimself, far from being the most,competent that the.country 
could have furnished. Nor is even this a matter of censure on 
the government; when, down to the absolutely practical super- 
intendant of workmen, or whatever else of detail, the country 
at large does not furnish any great supply of efficient persons. 
In our paper on the Education of the Lower Classes, we 
havp.shownhow imperfectly trades and manufactures were often 
conducted, by mere men of capital, without other knowledge 
than that of the counting-house, and through the intelligence 
and knowledge of mere workmen raised out of the lower classes^ 
self-educated, or taught mechanically, through a routine of 
service; so that, even in that rey)ect, it is not possible that 
government can administer its affairs otherwise; while if the 
manufacturer, whose personal interest is so deeply connected 
with his own knowledge, does not act better, we cannot be sur¬ 
prised that, on this head, those who direct similar affiiirs for 
the government, without the stimulus of personal interest, 
should be still more deficient. 

In .all this, indeed, censorious as it may appear when thus 
approxii^ated and stated, we have said nothing that is not per¬ 
fectly well known to all our well-informed readers, and which will 
not be acknowledged by the very individuals who may find them¬ 
selves included under these remarks. They do not even pretend to 
science in any form ; and were the question put to them in any 
other shape, they would disclaim it, however they may feel tlie 
charge thus presented to them as a charge of ignorance or ii;ief- 
Aciency, Who all these persons are, is well known generally 
to every one : individually, they include the personal acquaint¬ 
ances, in numbers perhaps, of eve/ry reader of this article; and 
it is almost superfluous to say, that from the first minister of 
state to the lowest clerk in a dock-yard, the deficiency, is the 
same. They are men of business, as it is called, able, atten- 
tivei accurate, and laborious; but they are still, with very feiy 
iipd>rafe e^ic^ptions indeed, pure ^en of business, as the pnrase 
itf, or, .to,;use a term less pleasing and equally not reqfiiripg 
clerksi official men. 
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We have already noticed a suggestion which has often been 
made under diiihrent forms^ nam3y^ that of adopting men of 

f rofessed science into public offices requiring sUqh kinds of 
nwledgej and have stated some objections and mfficulties^ 
whife pointing out^ as we consider it, the inadequacy of the 
remedy, and also what we view as the only effectual one, the 
more general diffusion of a scientific education. The example 
of France has been held out as a pattern for our imitation; 
since there, as is well known, even the higher offices of State 
have been occasionally filled by professed men of science, 
arnoxu; whom Chaptal takes a distinguished rank in the memo¬ 
ries of all. 

In a country such as ours, it is said, where there are so many 
departments appertaining to the government which are dependent 
on science, and carrying on scientific operations, manufacturing, 
or otherwise directing on such an enormous scale of expen¬ 
diture, there should be an establishment of men of science under 
the command of the government; men capable of being 
consulted or placdd in the superintending charge of these 
several operations. And the reasons assigned are nearly such 
as we noticed before; that though there might be sufficient 
workmen and superintendants in &ese details, these are, still, 
but workmen, without science, taken from the lower classes, 
uneducated, and conducting their works and departments 
mechanically, in the same way as private establishments of the 
same nature are carried on; while we have formerly shown, in 
the paper to which we have more than once alluded, that these 
establishments are much less advantageously managed than they 
might be. And whatever such manufactures or trades may 
suffer from the defects of this system, from want of essential 
knowledge in the head, the same suffering must be experienced 
by government in a far greater degree, because it cannot 
even superintend with the same accuracy and economy a 
private merchant. 

Or otherwise, it has been said that every department of the 
nature to which we allude sl^puld be furnished with the requisite 
number and kinds of men of science, as permanent officers, to 
be m charge of those matters which cannot be known to mere 
men of business, and that thus at least a partial remedy would 
be found, as we already suggested, for the evils regretted. We 
are aware of certain difficulties in such an arrangement; y^t we 
can see none that are insuperable; while in some cases assuz^ly 
there would be no difficulty whatever. We may, then, agree 
with the persons to whom we have here alluded, in asking why 
it is not donewhile we are unable tQ answer the question 
VOL, 3 4 
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cmrse}V€H3> unless it ncoceeds from the general cle&ct of the whole 
Bjstem. If the Stated or the several in&nor defkartments, do 
not perce^ the end appUeatiou of sciesi^, we eennot 
fffpeot th^th^ show feel necessity of {maess^ a^O- 
tim: or creating a scientific office; but^ whatever v^he 

explana^on be, the fact is such as it is represented, while if we 
haye suggested the true one, the only remedy will h& i^e wider 
or general diffimon of a scientific education among the members 
of the gorenunent. 

If it m answered, that, in these departments, there are indivi* 
duals possessed of the requisite knowledge, since, without that, 
the work could not be done at all, the reply is not difficult. Sueh 
persons are artisans, or technical men, not men of science; and 
even were they so in particular branches, it is easy to see that 
soienee so divided does not answer the purposes in view, sume 
k is incompetent to the lugher ends requir^, to direction, regu-* 
Jalkm, improvement, unimmity, and much more. And we 
believe that the assertions made by the persons to whom we 
allude hptrue; namely, that there is not a professed man of 
science either in the Admiralty, the Navy-office, the Ordnance, 
the Customs, or the Excise; any more than there is under a 
department jointly public and private, the East India Company; 
though, m some of them, there may chance to be partially scien¬ 
tific individuals, such as sir Bobert Seppings. Yet these 
d^^kartments are in a gre^ measure truly scientific ones, as we 
hmvn shown of one of them in some detail. We believe, 
however, fhat in fonner times there were such persons attached 
to the Admiralty department, as there is, we also bc^ve, one ip 
the Ordnance: but whether the former werd suppressed 
motives o^economy, or for want of services to p^fonn, we do 
not know, though we should dunk the latter cause impossible. 
At any rate, vre state the facts, leaving it to others to dmw the 
conclusions; while if the government is often obliged to apply 
to the Royal Society for information, this Is at least an acknow¬ 
ledgment of its wants, aa k the cstaldishm^t o| the Board of 
tiOi^itude; while we shall only agree with the public voice in 
beliemg that the ends in view are inadequately obtained, in the 
former case at least. The latter is an experiment founded on 
Hm, recommendation fo which we have here been {dluding; and 
H may perhaps be yet too soon to ascertain wh^er it has 
answffi^ed the views and liopea of those by whom it wad proposed 
apd.establs^d. Should it haver accomplished theses it will 
sismkglhe&tbBic case, and also jus^ the foiriher exteusbn ^o£ a 
siinito|Asn to o&bt depflutments and other ptupcBsea. it is 

of tesfeci to 
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science thus indicated, way temove from our country a certain 
sti^a which lies on it thrCUghont Europe for negteCt of scieW^e 
in Its establishments ; as it may also tend to gim that khuit 
of knowledge wme slight show of consequence in ont WWi 
country. 

But whatever be the advantages of schemes like this, and iVe 
are surely among Uiose who ought to approve them, still the 
want of this aid is scarcely seen or felt by those alone, the 
State Itself, who could adequately found, extend, endow, or 
egiploy, the class of informed and educated persons to-Which we 
allude. Want of science in themselves, With ignorance tfir an 
t inadequate conception of its necessity or value, is thus thcir 
excuse and apology; but it is also the obstacle to any arrange¬ 
ments of this nature, and one that will not be overcome, except 
through their own education; so that we are still brought back 
to our original proposition. As we view this matter, indeed, we 
might as well conceive an organized office of clerks incapable of 
writing and cyphering, as a department conducting cnemical 
and mechanical works without an adequate scientific body to 
direct them: but this cannot so be felt by the public at large, 
nor by the government: nOr will it, until a scientific education 
shall become as general as one in the dead languages, when tile 
evil will correct itself almost without an effort. 

And this is an effect for which we must wait. It is invaan to 
say that government might even now supply its various offices 
with adequate persons. We doubt if it could: but even if this 
were the case, we have already shown how it was inexpedient, 
or impracticable^ consistently with the present system. We 
will not deny that it might accelerate this event by the counte¬ 
nance and patronage of science, as we have already suggested : 
but no general reionnation will occur till science or hnowhd^t 
shall in some degree supersede or replace learning, or till 
knowledge shall at least be communicated to those to whom 
it is requisite, while learning is reserved ffir the unoccupied, 
or considered as what it truly is, an elegant more than an 
useful attainment, or an attainment, of which the uses at least 
are of a different nature from those which form the strength 
modem governments and nations. Such a system, were it the 
jfashion of fhe country, would, without design or seeking, place 
in the upper departments of government, men uniting knowledge 
to learning, ana ready, frorq ^err own impulses, to promotO'^’tBe 
changes which seem tor be required, ^us also 
inferior departments be knowing what wa^ 

instead of such portiomr^c^ 6teek and Latin as tiieynn^dhafice 
to hUve ticqtdied, and 6qtm% witikdut 

2 a3 
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while the jealousy or invidiousness which may now exist as to 
distinct men of sdence^in such departments,'wouW disappear 
for Want ofjm object. Such, at least, do we conceive the r^ult 
would be ;Cnd Ihat, thus, without difficulty or expense, the 
deficiencies in question would remedy themselves through the 
mere di&^on lir Un education founded on different principles, 
and directed fraifferenl objects than is our present worn out and 
antiquated one. 

It would be long, as it ought to be superfluous, to name the 
questions, Ifeven oT mere rigid science, which are pernetuaBv 
brought before the legislature for decision, and on which it mn 
ever be impossible to decide justly or usefully, without scientific 
knowledge. And on these questions laws are often to be made ^ 
laws affecting the entire public, as of a municipal nature, or 
else detenninmg questions of right between contending ^parties 
end opposing interests. 

It is easy for almost any one acquainted in the slightest 
manner- with the business brought before the House of Com¬ 
mons, to perceive what we here mean, and to apply the conclu¬ 
sions which we desire. But as this particular case is an 
important one, while it is seldom considered by tlie thoughtless 
how materially the ordinary business of Parliament involves 
scientific measures and demands scientific knowledge in the 
members; while also it is but too true that those legislators are 
rarely men of science, and do not even pretend to it, we^ will 
venture to point out an example or two, for the purpose of illus¬ 
trating our argument, even at the hazard of reminding our 
readers of what they already know. It is far from our intention 
to pass censure for any deficiencies of this nature which may 
exist; since, as we have repeatedly said, werff we here inclined 
to blame any one, it would not be those individuals, but the 
establishments and the persons by which they have been misled 
during the period of their education. 

There is a question, for example, relating to a canal, a 
draint^, a pier, or mr embankment, requiring a knowledge of. 
eaig^fcering, and much more 5 and there is a law to be passed 
dep^dent on that knowledge; while neither the committee 
which is to examine ^e queatiom, nor even the entire House 
which will decide on it, professes to understand the subject 
in debate, and while, forming another branch of our deficiencies 
in titna point/ even the counsel who is to plead, is equally 

at letet, deficient hi the essential knowledge. 
Justice niuet nevertheless be done; and it w attempted to do 
this evidence-*-the evidence of scientific and 

parties WfeQ uaayi^My be frequently interesteq# and mq 
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inay easily be iaterested Against justice/ or at least pr^judfi^sd^ 
without positive intentions to do wrong. Need we say 
. evidehce of this nature cannot be duly understood hiiEefficienjtiy. 
analyzed bv him who is not in a state of information at least m 
great hs the witness, or, at any rate, not far-inferior? yhe 
examiner knows not how to cross-examine for tike truth j and 
even if justice should at length be done, as it is always intended, 
time is wasted, and expense incurred, frequently from the very 
ignorance which we are lamenting rather than blaming* The 
counsel who is crammed (to use a vulgar word) for the occasion^ , 
is, in reality, seldom better informed than the judges; and^ 
tvilling to deceive, as it must sometimes be his veiy business to do 
so, he may also very often be himself deceived. It would not be 
diffi^ult^o prove, that what we have here alluded to has some* 
times happened, under many modifications ; while we ought not, 
and indeed will not, carry our illustrations so far, since it gives 
us pain to pass even the appearance of censure on those who are 
not really in fault. 

With such cases as this, we could fill endless pages; but we 
will pass to the instance of a municipal case, a penal law, or a 
law of regulation, affecting a certain department of society, or 
the whole. Here, similar questions are of eternal recurrence; 
and why need we point out the difficulties which have always 
beset them, the delays which have occurred, the expense, perhaps 
even the ruin, which have followed, or the occasional oppres* 
sion, and even injustice, which have been, and are still, endured, 
where every one is nevertheless guided by the best intentions, 
and where, with the desire to do right, no pains are spared in 
the necessary exaimnatlons and labours. Even in a far minor 
point of view, it is no small evil to construct laws, as laws have 
been constructed on such occasions, which could not be 
executed, or were insufficient for their objects; leading to 
amendments, and repeals, and new laws, or to what is a still 
greater grievance, to an accumulation of laws, sometimes super¬ 
fluous, or else nugatory, or even contradictory/ 

Thus could we point out, with very litue difficulty, laws 
which placed an absolute impediment in the way of the very 
oj>erations which they were designed to promote, or benefit, or 
regulate; laws which have produced the exactly reverse effect 
to that which was intended j laws which would have produced 
ruin to individuals, had they zmt been evaded until they were, 
corrected; laws directing 1ha| to be done which was imposeil^^ 
ordering to be done what waV already done, becal^le it wasi;^ 
interest^of those concemed'todoit, widi endless 
of the ssn^s^ure, and all procee^g but of a want of that 
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knowledge belonged to the subject tmder legislation^^ and 
of Ui knowledge which, was Science. 

The mer# examination of the mode in which a law, on any 
subject of this nature,^ is prepared, even before discussion^ would 
be su^cieni Iflu^ gave the inconveniendes arising from a want 
of the ^ducaflK or knowledge, which we here have in view* 
What that i*e need not m|iwtely detail: but, when the pre¬ 
liminary and needful information is furnished by a person^ bor¬ 
rowed or referred to for tiie occasion, not always very well 
informed, not always uninterested, when the incubation and 
torture which this undergoes in the barrister’s chambers form 
the next step, and when, to all the circumlocution and load of 
words which fasluon, or whatever else, has established, and 
which is maintained for many more solid and mischievous 
reasons than fashion, we add the ignorance on the part of the 
c<mstructor of this macliine, with respect to the subjects before 
him, it is not wonderful that the results are what we have so 
often seen and lamented. But even this is but the commence¬ 
ment of what is to be completed, under evidences, often of the 
most difficult species or the worst quality, under the arguments 
of counsel, on two sides, under the separate opinions of mem¬ 
bers of committees, under their general vote, and, next, under 
the separate opinions and views of amendment belonging to the 
wtiolj^ House, with the final addition to all this, possibly, of as 
many opinions in the higher House, to which it must proceed 
for ^nurmation, or otherwise. 

It must be a fortunate law indeed that will pass through this 
hery ffirnace, and come out as it was intended, and also with 
tjie powers and properties which were designed: but, were the 
case put even to the very legislators themselves, and of another 
nation and country, that laws were enacted in this manner, by 
persons who did not even profess to understand the subjects in 
question, would it not excite incredulity? The very ground¬ 
work of legislation is knowledge j and that knowledge, for 
obvious reasons, the most minute, the most perfect, the most 
clear and comprehensive, ^^ay, the knowledge required for 
legislation ought to be united, were that possible, to wbat can¬ 
not be commanded—the gift of prophecy ; while, ax far as man 
can foresee his powers, m this respect, depend on his 

knuwledee, ^4 W proportipual to the extent and accuracy of 
ordinary, ends of life in general, as far as they are 
science, be conducted under very imperfeot 
i ^Xki eren isoience itself can pumue its owr> philo- 
sBaonl euda through a limited acquaintance with its subjects. 
BolWUiation can admit of no igncmmce; sinee> white its 
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beftrings bitty b^ itii telations the tno&t ebtonj^ld, 

s6 may the most pernicious and widely evil resalts be the bbm 
sequences of that ignorance. Thus, indeed, does *tegiSktlfOii 
iti^lf judge ahd decide *, selecting, or professing to select^-thi^^ 
Which it entrusts with this work from the most euyg htened ahd 
the best informed; insomuch that the very ter^tegiilator ia 
almost proverbially an equivaleit^expression for the highest 
summit of abilities and knowledge, as the legislative council of 
a state has always been, theoretically, if not praoticallyi the 
collection of its wisest men—its Wittenagemote. 

In our own legislature this is practically true, or mayj at 
Ifeast, be supposed true as to the general body of legislation ; as 
to all that belongs to the laws of property, in a general view, to 
the laws of descent, to the criminal law, and so forth, to a 
much Wider extent than we need state. Yet> When laWs begin 
to affect pure questions of science, numerous and constant as 
these are, it ceases to be a foct; or, as the members of our legis¬ 
lature are not men of science, the conclusion is inevitable, that 
they are collected to legislate, in one important department of 
their duties, on what they do not understand, nor evfen profCfta 
to understand; sinCe we tax them with nothing more than they 
acknowledge themselves. 

We cannot, therefore, offend them by this ♦temark ? whifoi 
most assuredly, nothirig can be further from our inteftt^lif. 
They do not, as a body, affect this knowledge, or pretend to it. 
On the contrary, they have disclaimed it on several occasions, 
by referring to committees out of doors for information ‘ as thtey 
also, daily and personally do, in the parliamentary committees 
for these ends, and in the House itself. We think that we are 
correct in saying, that the late lord Stanhope was the only man 
of science in the House of Lords, that he was even acknow¬ 
ledged to be so, and that he has left no successor; or this, at 
least, we have often heard remarked and regretted by noble 
members themselves. We also believe that there are not more 
than three or four in the lower House who even pretend to 
scientific knowledge; but, though we should have Underrated 
the number, the general fact, as it stands, is sufficient for our 
present purpose, even were there five times as many. It is 
certain tnat there Are not enough, at any rate, for the duties, 
even of the committees, wit%ut placing a most unfair burthen 
on those few: and we need l^cely say that this does not form 
the whole want, since questions, and d^^isions also, on the aub^, 
jeo^ under review, must often fVom that gteht majori® 

which'Js unacquainted wifli the ifAbjects netstissa^, attcf whm 
even pfofei^ its want of acquaIntance'lHtk them. ' 
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We nof^jtake room for illusj^tio&s on these yarious 

points^ as, we have somewhat more to say on the general sub^ 
and are afifcdd of extending our remarks to an inconvenient 
length. But to note one or two, as mere hints to those whose 
recotfectioQB j^y aerre them for this purpose, we may name 
several Whe^lparriage and General Road committees, without 
further alluding to the resu||||||||p as we may equally refer to the 
Gas-light question, as we migSi to that of the Caledonian Canal, 
to Bolton and Waifs Steam Engine Monopoly bill, to Br. 
Smyth^B Nitrous-acid Fumigation hill, to Dr. Jenner’s, to Mr. 
Manby’s Shipwreck Claims, to sundry decisions respecting Uie 
Longitude and the North-west Passage, Mrs. Stephens’s 
Remedy for the Stone, and Harrison’s Time-keeper; as to 
bridges, canals, and analogous improvements, without end, and 
to far more, indeed, than can be at all necessary for the pur¬ 
poses which we have in view. 

If ,we chose to recal to our readers’ recollections what 
the public opinion was as to many of the decisions or laws to 
which we have alluded, what, indeed, had been the opinion of 
the legislafiure itself after it had seen the consequences, and 
rej^eoted, under fuller information, on those decisions, we should 
materially strengthen our case; by shomng that these errors, 
there were errors—errors to which we will merely allude 
a^jriEciently well known, were the results of scientific d^- 
ciency, or ignorance, under intentions conformable to the strict 
principles of justice; and that, in the oth||r instances,^great 
expenp, delay, and doubt had arisen, which a merely moderate 
possJhion of the same knowledge would have prevented. 
Thus we may also recal to our readers the whole history of the 
new law as to Weights and Measures ; of which no one, at any 
time, spoke favourably during its progress, and of which few 
speak well now. The very met that a law so important was 
referred to persons out of doors, is a sufficient proof of that 
want of knowledgeVithin the walls of the House, to which we 
hare been alluding 4 and we surely need not point out the incon- 
veniencies of this mode of procedure. 

In addition to all that we have already said, we must, there- 
Ibre» consider that our parliament;, in both its Houses, requires a 
certain proportion of men of science, and in all the departments 
of knowledge; not merely for purposes of information and 
investigation, as collected with ,h^Blation, but as the repre- 
nmitatives, if we may use such a term, of the several interests 

whi^ they belong, and as the persons who alone cmi know 
whp^may be wax^A xxx aiding to the prosperity of the aiUre 
country, as well a« of tjieliodiesof jnenor departmenta of know¬ 
ledge to which they are attached. 
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ThiSf ind^> has always appeared tons sool>vio^»a, 
that we have often wondered that it was never felt by 
townSi 01 ; electors, as might be interested in scientific 
as connected with their particular pursuits, or obieots of maoi^; 
faciure and trade. There is much of useful legislation requij^»: 
in spite of all that we already possess, on numerc^ subjects in' 
which the welfare of our arts an^j^nufactures deeply 

concerned. And this never cafISRiginate in any other way. 
Such persons as those to whom we allude are the only onejs who 
know what is wanted, and how it is to be compeissed. The 
ordine.ry members of the legislature do not know it, and nevtt 
can 5 partly because it depends on knowledge which they have 
not acquired, and cannot gain,. situated as 3iey are^ and partly 
because, even were the information given to diem, they are 
incapable, from want of ,the requisite principlSB, or fundamental 
knowledge, of appreciating its meaning or value, Cr even of 
comprehending its very nature; far less of defending what they 
may have chanced to undertake, against objections. A tem¬ 
porary remedy would, indeed,;be found, even at present, in that 
which we have just hinted at 5 namely, the return to parliament 
of a few men of professed science; for it is almost utterly 
impossible, as they know full well who have tried it, to prevail^ 
at present, on any members of the legislature to bring befi^e. 
the House bills for purposes of this nature, o'n the suggeatlj^ 
men of science out of doors, however valuable and impq|)Khit 
the objects^ And this is not an unnatural result; as peiWdns 
thus situated caiffiot, sometimes, comprehend the value and 
bearings of such suggestions, for want of the necessar^^now- 
ledge : while, conscious, at the same time, it must be supposed, 
that they should appear deficient in public, in attempting to 
support or defend any measure of such a nature, they shun a 
labour which might prove as little creditable as successful. 
We may add here, that were the uppermost classes in this 
country as well educated, or even as much interested, in science 
as we desire, they would often, on the view of the necessities 
which we have been urging, return or introduce, themselves, 
men of science into parliament, where their choice is now indis¬ 
criminate; since such members might, equally with aiy other, 
support whatever political measures their patron desireo, while 
he would be a mgn of business in non-political questions, alwave 
at hand for the objects v^ch we. have been describing. At 

C seut, unconscious theioselv'es of the defect which we have 
n pointing out, they cannot see tlie utility of a power tl^ 
plfmed in their hands. ^ 

»ot, by the.,^ay> that we could adduce a etir^^^er 
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proof <3i «dien6e in 6ur own oountry, scientiflo ka 

iti tepimflett Itili is^ ond much as J|t haa done for 

iKdonoei than th^a very fact of the paucity of such persons in 
ibt^laturet To omit the Peerage, the choice of ekctots is 
sttfflmently iadtMHmmate, though wealth naturally claims a 
pro^cmlhenc^ and yei, such has this lottery proved, 
aa to have iiiErodUoed mto elected House no more, at any 
pariod^ than the very ftw h^hom we have alluded, altbougu 
these are really taken from the especially educated classes. 

Having thus, as we hope, proved the utility, or rather the 
absolute necessity, ef Science and of a Scientific Education; 
we may be the more brief, in what we have to say in establish'^ 
ment of our general and initial proposition-<-thai there is 
scarcely a profession or departlpent of life in this country tO 
whk^ science is ttot useful or necessary. And if, to some of 
these, tt sdeiltific education is really given, surreptitiously or 
incidentally we may often call it, as well as imperfectly, and 
through difSculties, we need not stop here to make the distinc¬ 
tion \ os it will be sufficiently obvbus, and as this would engage 
US in ft longer discussion than we wish. 

hi the enumeration and detail that we have thus concluded, 
wC. hftvn comprised all those who cannot be strictly regarded as 
prdftnsional persons, and respecting whom, therefore, it was, 
'the more necessary to be particular; in addition 
ffinmeral interest that all must feel as to the due exemption , 
of .meir offices, us in some way or other afF^ting the swmrity 
and the wealth, the peace and the happiness, of every one. We 
must m feel an interest in the knowledge of those who defend 
us from foreign enemies and from domestic annoyance; who 
protect our lives and our properties, who regulate the produc¬ 
tion and preservation of our wealth; who take from us, for 
certain purposes intended for our advantage' a portion of our 
property, and profess to apply it towards the security and 
augmentation of the remainefer. And if we have shown, as we 
trust we have, that these persons cannot justly perfotffi the 
duties that we are entitled to demand from them, without the 
kind of knowledge which it is here our object to promote, we 
must hope riiftt wC have interested every one in demanding this 
knowied^, and iti aiding us, by their opinions or exertions, iti 
compassing the ends which we have in view; that we have at 
least mftdstk spCoieii of party in our favour, whkdi, if it may 
not necessity bf such an education for itself, has at 

leaiit sensible of the value of it in the hands ^ its rulers. 

BtwAis is far from all. We have much more yet in view; 
andm hope to idtow, that the public at large is notdess in- 
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t^rested, if under other i&ode8> in the ecientific edueathui^it 
those, a large, numerous, and various, body, which Ootfl^piiied 
what are caUed the professions ^ and which includes fhntttiodli/- 
trades, offices, or whatever they tnay be termed, on which th^ 
health, security, prosperity, wealth, or well-being, under 
whatever mode, of society mainly depends. And if ^ can 
thus make friends of wh^ b < 3 |lipd the public, in support 
of our views, so ought are to gain me acquiescence, or even the 
aid, of those pro&saiens or persons tnemseivea. Like the 
functionaries of government, they must feel additional satisffic-' 
tion in knowing that they are duly performing the duties which 
they have undertaken; like those, they will find additional 
facility in the performance, pToportioned to their knowledge y 
while, in as far as there are inequalities in ability and industry, 
he who is the best informed, who is most capable of performing 
effectually and justly what he has undertaken, must hope that 
he has thus opened a road for himself to superior fatne, and 
established a claim to higher emoluments, as to mere employ-^ 
ment in his vocation. But to argue that he who undertakes a 
duty ought to be able to perform it, and that he will perform it 
the better as he understands it the more perfectly, appears, m 
its general enunciation, such an indisputable truism that We 
will pass from these general remarks to the details which wer 
have in view; since, while no one will dispute the 
iterance, under various forms, is unaware of the appLtcatfljPT, 
or uninformed of the modes, in which the admitted purpo^ is 
to be attained. It* is indifferent where we commence; and we 
will, therefore, follow the natural concatenation of our sitfsject, 
by taking those professions first which possess the most public 
character. 

It may appear superfluous to name the Navy, and yet it is 
true that till recenlfy there was not even an attempt to give to 
its members the most indispensable portions of a scientific 
education. If something has now been done, it is still limited 
in quality, and more limited as to numbers; while it is 
but too true that the race of the captain Oakums is not yet 
absolutely extinct. The navy, too, constitutes but a small part 
of the maritime profession; while we need not point out to our 
readers how utterly uneducated are the great body of seamen, 
even as commanding ships of great value, and the sitnlhcr 
n^leot, which we irust to see corrected before long, as to the 
men themselves, to whom those resources and that knowledge 
which depend on science are often no less requisite than to tiimf 
commanders. Were it necessary, or indeed here posaiUej,*^ 
give an Climate of the thousands, or rather mUiroim> of 
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aod of lives vibkb, kave been lost in these serviees^ ffom amere 
ivant di scientific Jtnowle^e, the account would in itself form 
an argument of insuperable force and weight. Had we not 
already chosen a different class of details^ we should have pro- 
duped from this source alone, a mass of facts and results whi<dt 
woultf^carcely leave any thing to be said on the subject. 

That the Army had been similarly neglected, is even more 
notorious, since its ancient^norance and contempt of know¬ 
ledge were indeed proverbial. The late war made a great 
change, or rather it aided by direct means that general im¬ 
provement in the information of the better classes of society, 
which had long been increasing. Yet all that has been at¬ 
tempted has effected but little^ compared with what is wanted; 
though we trust, at least, that what has been done has served to 
prove the necessity of knowledge of various kinds, to officers 
in every situation, and thus taken the chief part of our argu¬ 
ment out of our hands. It must surely now be seen that 
sci^ce is widely e^aged in the successful conduct of armies, 
while we cannot a^rd space to enter on these details. How 
very much, in many departments, as in the artillery, for 
example, the engineers, and so forth, it concerns even the 
common people, is an exceedingly obvious position; and here 
we may be permitted to say, by the way, that we expect much 
from the new propositions and plans as to the 
*J^d4£S!tion of the people, in tnis very respect; and that the army 
aucTnavy will be materially indebted hereafter for good !^meh 
and good soldiers to that new system of education for the 
people, which has been so thoughtlessly opposed, even by 
those who will be among the first to profit by it. 

The profession of the Law, somewhat like that of legislation, 
is one that seems to have especially considered itself a# Exempt 
from the necessity of acquiring any other knowledge than that 
of terms and reports,,and which has assuredly bestowed no 
attention on science; excusing itself on the plea of its otherwise 
laborious duties and want of time. We might name a splendid 
exception, to prove that it was not unattainable and not useless; 
but we have some doubt if we could find more than that one. 
Yet what is the business of a lawyer ? He must defend ques* 
ticms of acience, and investigate at least facts, if not principles. 
How this let lawyers answer; or let the suitors say, who 

have had ^nses on patents, causes on canals and docks, cases 
of h^i|^tions and inventions, and much more that we need not 
enu^^te. Or let those physicians say, who have watched 
thcffiMresS even (^^enminm causes, where medical or chemicM 
was necessary, or where tiiemselves were subject 
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to cross examination. On thia point alone^ what we might 
communicata is most important; but, like mnch more> we must 
pass it by. i 

if sucn is the lawyer, what is the judge, and what the juiy 
in such cases ? We have been overwhelmed with astonishpaent 
at decisions which we have seen and read ^ when and where we 
must not even insinuate, lest our own science should meet 
with little respect from a judge ana a jury. If there can be 
no correct and just legislation on questions of science without a 
knowledge of &at, there can neither be correctness of legal 
procedure, nor any certainty of justice. And the fact is too 
true and too common; good intentions, but wrong judgments, 
and these arising from want of knowledge; and that the know¬ 
ledge which we desire to see established and spread; and that> 
hnSly, the knowledge which is neglected, despised, oppressed, 
and rejected, and ridiculed. 

Surely all this is very serious; and there are many men in 
England who know that it is so. No one probably knows it 
better than the writer ©f the little book which formed the title . 
of our article on the Education of the People, and no man but 
he should have written what we have here been doing, thus 
hastily and slightly. - We, at least, cannot imagine a capable 
judge in a scientihc cause, without science, be the jury as able 
and as special as it may; nor can we conceive a coup^' 
capable of conducting such a cause, without even a degrep 6* 
knowledge which would constitute him such a man of science 
as is the extraordinary person to whom we have here alluded. 
Fortunately for the suitors, the ignorance is equal on both sides, 
so that the decision may at least be as fair as that of the judge 
Bridoye. 

We pr^ume that we shall be expected to pass over the 
Medical profession, because it is one which has managed, 
through various causes, and chiefly through a sort of tradition 
or prejudice on the part of society, to obtain the reputation of 
science. We are sorry to bu told that it is an unfounded one, 
in every sense; and it is not believed by those who are com^ 
petent judges of this subject, that, taking the entire profession 
in all its departments, it contains a larger proportion of men 
so educated than any other equivalent branch of society. The 
very great majority possess na knowledge whatever beyond 
their immediate trade or art; and even in the highest branch, 
the nmnber of men even modera^ly acquainted with science^ or 
withjmy thing beyond their own immediate subject, is sajd in 
be Teiy minute indeed. Andilteis is true of 
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sciences, or of thbse generj^y which are not strictly relevant 
to a sound knowledge of physic, so is it the fact as to chemis¬ 
try and botany, the especial sciences which may be fairly 
Considered as portions of the medical one, rather than separate 
branches of knowledge. We refer io professional writers of 
well-known reputation for the assertion, that, although phar¬ 
macy cannot be practised, nor even many prescriptions correctly 
Written, without chemical knowledge, there are not, even among 
the physicians of London, half a dozen chemists, perhaps not 
two, who really deserve the name: while the greater number are 
utterly ignorant of Chemistry. 

But the strongest proof of all, to a man of real knowledge at 
least; that what we have here said is the fact, will be found in 
medical writings; and of this any man of general science and 
literature can judge. The subjects of which these treat, though 
forming a branch of natural history, in reality, or of science, 
most r^idly speaking, are discussed in such a manner as they 
might nave been in the days of Hippocrates and Aristotle, or 
hi those of the schoolmen. There is no'attempt at a true and 
sound logic, no analysis of evidence, no evidence, we might 
almost say, no generalization of facts, no deduction of analogies ; 
not one thing, or proceeding, which should mark scientific 
writings or the productions of men of science. The Baconian 
philosophy seetos never to have reached them; and physic still 
promulgates its dogmas as it did ten centuries ago j hypotheses 
as crude and as useless to all purposes of sound philosophy as 
were those of the davs of Paracelsus. 

If the writers to whom we refer for these opinions, offer to bring 
proofs in abundance that whak we have here said after them is 
true, we cannot be required to say that it is impossible to prac¬ 
tise Or to understand physic without science without a very 
universal scientific education, and an accurate and familiar 
knowledge of all thi sciences. This is the want whence we are 
deficient in real Physicians, as is asserted by medical writers 
themselves. They have abundance of medical knowledge, it is 
not denied; but such knowledge is but a better kind of empi¬ 
ricism, thus standing unsu]>ported; nor will any thing but habits 
Of scientific investigation and reasoning, added to an intimate 
and wide knowledge of the individual sciences themselves, ever 
enable a jphysician to do justice to his profession and his patients, 
©r to piOce^ cotreetly iri that \^hich never was nor can be justly 
Conducted in this empirical manner; since almost every case 
that ever existed is a special and separate one, requiring its own 
liOpafEte traiu of^iiservaiicms, analysis, and reasoning; not one 
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of a i»ultitude to be treated through receipts or fixed rulea^ 
or by the application of antidotes through the easy road of 
names and terms. 

Thus have we gone through the higher professions or depart¬ 
ments of active life, with the exception of those persona whom 
we had at first thought of excepting—viz. the Clergy. 

We were wrong; for, however the opinion may be rooted in 
the public mind, that mere learning is sufficient for the clerical 
profession, we cannot coincide with them in this belief; and if 
we feared that we should find our attempt to shew the rewnae 
useless, we believe that the difficulty will be no greater in this 
case than in the entire question, since we have scarcely written 
a line without more or lesS^ of the despairing impre 88 i 9 n that we 
are writing to deaf ears. 

What the professional education and learning of the clergy 
are, we need not say ; nor do we mean to doubt that they are a 
well-educated body as far as the views respecting the kind or 
equality of their education have as yet extended. It is sufficient 
for us to remark that this education does not include any phyjsical 
science, nor any moral one but that which, without taking any 
general name for it, we will consider as including metaphysics 
and moral philosophy. We need scarcely notice the scholastic 
logic, out of fashion as it now is. 

Now there appear to us many general reasons, and some 
special ones, why the clergy should receive some general scien¬ 
tific education, and also acquire some specific branches for 
specific ends ; ends which may be viewed as of a professional 
cast, if not to them professional. That the physical sciences 
form the best discipline in'useful practical logic, we cannot 
doubt, though we refuse the same power to abstract mathema¬ 
tics ; customary as it is to attribute to these a virtue which we 
could easily prove, were this the place for it, that they do not 
possess. But we need not again say, if the pursuit of 
general knowledge and of the sciences possesses that power in 
enlarging, and strengthening the mental faculties which we have 
elsewnere demonstrated, and which is never the result of mere 
literary pursuits, far less of languages, the same reasons which 
apply to all classes, apply equaUy to the clergy; while, if it is 
further true that the narrowness of views, and the prmudices 
which are the produce of an education and of habits, with them 
TOCuUarly monastic, are, with also increased by their pecu¬ 
liar profession, and by a long-d^ended train of prejudices more 
ancient, there are additional reasons why we should use this, or 
any expedienti to correct this and to dm^^h a set 
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of feeling, belonging to a kind of esprit de corps, which have been 
supposed to distmguish even our own liberal clergy. 

^ut, if we take a parish priest, for the purpose of rendering 
our remarks more tangible, we shall find that he exerts many 
functions, sometimes officially, at others from chanty, kindness, 
or the desire of being useful, in which scientific knowledge, even 
approaching to professional, is extremely valuable, or even in¬ 
dispensable. And where we do actually see many good and 
worthy men exerting themselves usefully and ardently in these 
duties of charity, we need scarcely appeal to themselves as to the 
expediency or propriety of qualifying themselves by a fitting 
education to perform well what they do undertake. If, indeed, 
generally only, we were to remind our readers of what is the fact, 
that in many country parishes the vicar or cyraie is the only man 
of education, the only gentleman we may say, the friend, the 
adviser, the patron, almost the king of his little and ignoreuit 
circle, we could not use a stronger argument to shew that he 
oi^ht to be a persdn of very general or universal attainments ; 
while we cannot conceive a possible situation in life, where more 
real good can be effected, than by a man so endowed; adding 
a kind heart and a Christian spirit to the knowledge which we 
are here recommending. 

And if this beautiful character has been the frequent sulnect 
of poetry and romance, it is by no means the ideal one which 
this kind of abuse has caused it to be esteemed by those unac¬ 
quainted with the clergy of England, especially in the country, 
^ch a parish priest is often the physician, often, at least, 
capable of doing much good, by attention to the health of his 
flock, and by a prudent administration of medicines. In him, 
also, a general knowledge of the laws may often be of essential 
use, in settling disputes and checking litigation, or in keeping 
within bounds that too frequent pest of country towns and vil¬ 
lages, a pettifoggin^ttorney; as he may also become useful 
with respect to me making of wills and other questions of pro¬ 
perly; economizing, by very trifling exertions, the money of 
those who have seldom much to spare. And as, further, it is his 
frequent lot to be elected a local magistrate, we need scarcely - 
point out the advantages which he must derive from somewhat 
more of legal knowledge than he could acquire fii’om an incidental 
and speoim reference to Burn. It is not less easy to see that a 
knoi^n^ge of the principles and practices of agriculture, and of 
mechanical arts or sciences which are concerned ih rural 
ly, including even architecture and such portions of civil 
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in him, be of essential use to the more ignorant people under his 
charge; while, especially, it is to the influence of a man of such 
aitaimnents and cnatacter, that we must look for what it is com¬ 
monly so difficult to induce the ignorant to adopt, improvements, 
namely, in the arts which they nave received from their fore¬ 
fathers, and which they defend with proportional obstinacy. 

We need not detail what are the studies which would render 
a parish priest that competent and valuable person which so 
many strive to be, and which we would most gladly see in every 
pariah in Britain; but there is one science, the acquisition of 
which we consider as being truly a duty on the part of such a 
person, and, if not actually professional or spiritual knowledge, 
yet next to it in importance, while really indispensable to the due 
exercise of the firjst of the Christian virtues, charity. We allude 
to political economy ; and are most sincerely rejoiced to find that 
it has become an object of attention at Oxford, while we trust it 
will not fall into that state of sleep which has been the fate of so 
many other foundations. Economists need not be told of the 
enormous, and now often incorrigible, evils which have been pro¬ 
duced from ignorance of this valuable science, in all matters 
where charity has been concerned; while even a very slender 
enumeration of these would fill some of our pages. Nor need 
they be told of the almost insuperable prejudices still existing on 
this subject, and still daily productive of similar evils ; while, 
unfortunately, being backed by feelings, sentiment y and false views 
of religion, as they are based on ignorance, they remain deaf to 
the plainest demonstrations and the most tangible and daily 
experience. 

In this case, the parish priest is, almost alone, the person who 
may have it in his power to correct the false judgments of the 
public, while it is, first, obviously necessary that he should cor¬ 
rect his own, by a due study of this science. From him espe¬ 
cially, proper notions of such matters wo^ come with a weight 
which they will scarcely ever carry from any one else; while, 
further, he is the person with whom regulation, exertion, appli¬ 
cation, or at least advice, on these subjects will chiefly lie. But 
there is far more than that which belongs to charity, in which 
a competent knowledge of political economy on the part of the 
clergy of England would prove of most essential benefit to the 
community every where, m towns as in the country. We cannot 
venture to. take room for all this; but if we merely allude to the 
leading questions of wages, p(9or-rates, marriage, and so forth, it 
will be a sufficient hint as to what we mean. And w© have 
always thought that, while the peculiar positi<p> character, and 
office# of the English clergy would enable to do what can 
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scarcely be done by any one eUe for the inBimetion of the people 
in these moftt' important mattere, ao tlrere could not be any 
impropriety in making them tlie subjecis ofMstractive discouraea 
from the pulpit, which an ingenious man might eaaily effect 
without departing too far from the dignity; reserve, or style, 
essential to that place. 

But, before we end, respecting a profession as to which our 
remarks have extejjd^ somewhat tar, while we might have 
added to them this^'general one, that the acquisition of the 
scijBj^ces would even be a private advantage, as a mere occupa¬ 
tion of time for thosa.who are sometimes suffering through want 
of emph^ment, we must point out one reason for extending 
such kinds of education to the clergy, which is even more 
weighty than all we have yet^aid.' 

In a former paper on Education, we have iKi&own that this is 
a species of m^iopoly in the hands' of the <daKi^; and that, 
whether>^der public or private tuition, and perhaps most strik¬ 
ingly cdBK^ the latter, if the only attempt at education consists 
in teaefeg Greek and Latiw, Jt is not simply because of the 
habits and prej^ices of England on this subject, or because of 
a routine foUovirtbg of the monastic system of the schools and 
universities;•but chiefly because those teachers are themselves 
uneducated in aqy thing else. Having learned Latin and 
Greek dhly, they arc in reality incapable of teaching any 
thing else to their pupils; while being ignorant of aught 
hut these dead la^tguages, they have further learned to hold the 
sciences in contempt, or else to consider them as useless, or as 
unfitted to form-what is considered an useful or a liberal educa-» 
tion. Heigce nothing fiii^her is gained from private tuition than 
from the public establishments; and the system, founded by 
them, and maintained through their perseverance in ancient 
is'1:onflrmed and extended so as to command and direct 
all opinions. 

This, the^3ds one of the great causes which render the inti’o- 
duciion of a scientifle education, or of systems of this nature 
among the better classes, we may nearly say all classes, almost 
impossible* It is not only tli^ 4^ie habits and the prejudices 
are all in favour of the one side and opposed to the other, but that 
there are absolutely no teachers to be procured ; or rather, to 
state the fact justly, that there Ure no teachers of this kind of 
knowled^ among those who have uiidertaken the professimi of 
teachers, and are looked up to as the exclusive ones; teaduers, of 
^tabtished and immovaUe rights, a kind of publi^'-ehavtmd 
monopolists, there is no want of soiehtific teachers^ 

or, at leasts figged woidd in sU months pcpdace tnmro tima 
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enough to satis^fy the greatest demand that could be made. 
Put, as long as the cietgy are considered as the only peiaona 
fitted to educate our youth, it is in vain that such men exist j 
or that Britain, in spite of all obstacles and opposition, over¬ 
flows with men of science : they are as if they existed not. 

As long, therefore, as the clergy are to possess the 
monopoly of education, public and private, and as long 
as they are not to cultivate tjie sciencM,^r knowledge^ it wiU 
be impossible, or at least very di^cmt, to diffuse widely 
through England, scientific knowledge, or education iusihe 
sciences. And there are but two remedies: tlie one ^ dismiss 
the clergy from J;hese oflices, and the other, to induce^iw compel 
them to acquire the requisite kinds of knowledge. The former 
remedy is diffi9ti|J, and perhaps ^expedient: to a gre^ degree, 
indeed, we UQ^I'^admit ij^to he impossible, for various obvious 
reasons,' an habitud and poplular pj^ejudice. in their 

favour, and a general impression, however unjust in reality, that 
the religion and morals of pupils are cultivated in t||^e hands 
alone, and would be neglected m all others. And really, if 
education, as a profession, is to be allotted to imy specific class 
of men in society, we do not know how ll^Hjould be better 
placed partly from the general respectability of the individu¬ 
als, and the gravity and sobriety of the cleriq^l character, partly 
from those professional studies which ought to render^ihcm the 
best guardians and teachers of morals, partly from their especial 
leisure, and lastly, from the want of a sufficiejftt mass of recom¬ 
pense or revenue in the total of church preferment and property, 
I'or those who are bound to maintain a certain station in society, 
and who have expended much money^ind time in studies that 
bring them an inadequate remuneration. 

Wl>at then remains for the ends which we here have in view 
but to induce the clergy of our country to pursue, ^during the 
course of their own education, those |tuoies, the value of 
which to themselves, personally, we hope w^.feave demon¬ 
strated ? and thus to qualify themselves for conducting 
those systems of scientific education, whether in public or in 
private, the value, the indispteltl&able nature, of which, we trust 
we have shewn, and which are indeed beginning to be more and 
more imperiously called for every day. No one would then 
envy them the monopoly of the education of the country; on 
the contrary, we verify baljeve that they would shortly exclude 
all other comjpetitors 5 oompetitorB who have arisen out of the 
mere wants of the country and exigencies of the case, ahd who, 
in many, mm vulgariy^umwn instanc^i ftmoupring indeed 
tDWfhdift maisasof men, are absolutely unfits the dories which 
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they have undertaken. Thus would the entire body of the 
clergy secure to themselves an extended and valuable estate; 
and with this last argument, ad crumenam, we shall conclude 
what we had undertaken to say as to this department of general 
society. 

If we next undertake, as a species of general mass, to name 
Merchants and Manufacturers, the cases under this great divi¬ 
sion are so specific, that almost every separate trade-would demand 
a separate and special reason for itself. For this we have no 
room : and therefore we must content ourselves with observing, 
generally, how science must be availing to these classes, and how 
an education of this quality cannot fail to be no less valuable to 
them than it appears to us indispensable. 

The infinite occupations of merchants, and the endless sub¬ 
stances with which they are concerned, are almost all under the 
influence .of science in some shape, or else rigidly and abso¬ 
lutely appertaining to it. Natural history, at large, with 
botany, include much of the very articles in which they deal; as 
the general branches of Physics include many circumstances in 
their proceedings and speculations. Chemistry scarcely regards 
them less ; and Ml often must they have recourse to professed 
chemists for what they ought to know ; much more frequently 
neglecting what they seldom neglect without sufi'ering for it. 
He who, as a man of science, has ever accustomed himself to 
consider these affairs, could easily give details on this subject. 
which would fill more than one of our pages. And when we 
come to look at their deep concerns in architecture, or in build¬ 
ings and engineering, in docks, wharfs, canals, machinery, and 
what not, and in ships, with all their materials and manage¬ 
ment, it would be difficult to find a profession where scientific 
knowledge of various kinds is in more constant requisition, and 
where, from the necessity of trusting to the incompetent, the 
ignorant, or the fraudful, or else from neglecting to consult and 
trust any one, greater losses and inconveniences are experienced. 
Even further, the merchant who does receive an education in 
the great establishments for that purpose, wastes his time as 
others do, in the languages which must be useless to him; while, 
even in languages, he neglects those, without which his business 
cannot be conducted, and for which he must hire interpreters 
and clerks. Would it not be more expedient also, that he 
should become that adept in figures, which is the result of an 
education in mathematics and algebra, than that he should know 
Greek, even did he acquire Greek ? Geography is a branch of 
scientific educaiion:j ^d who can be much more interested in 
even the most accutate knowledge of it, than a great merchant? 
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The knowledge required by a real and able merchant, is little 
suspected by those who know of him only that he keeps a large 
counting-house, and deals to a great amount; and of that 
knowledge, geography, taken in its most extensive sense, as in¬ 
cluding the natural history of countries, the physical, and also 
the political, and even the moral, geography, if we may coin such 
a phrase, stands among the foremost: while, could We afford 
room for illustrations of this nature, we might easily shew its 
specific uses. But, having already indulged so much in detail, 
we must proceed. 

With respect to manufacturers, of whatever nature, they are 
rigidly men of science, or at least they ought to be such. It is 
through science that they work, that they become rich, or, as 
it may happen, the reverse. Every manufacturer in existence 
is interested in chemistry, or in mechanics, or in both; and often in 
much more appertaining to the several branches of natural history. 
It is their very trade to conduct works on scientific principles, 
and through scientific knowledge ; if they improve, it is through 
science, as their very works have been founded on science ; and 
when they lose, and waste, and expend fruitlessly, it is the 
ytty common result of scientific ignorance. 

Yet these very men are often ignorant, do not desire to be 
informed, and too often despise the very knowledge by which 
they exist, under the vulgar and misapplied term Theory, They 
borrow from science without knowing it; and their very business 
is to put a theory into practice. How they borrow, by what 
means they succeed, under what errors they fail, we have already 
suggested in our former article on the education of the people, 
where this particular illustration was wanted for our purpose; 
and we shall, therefore, pass from this class, after once more 
expressing our wonder, our inexplicable astonishment, that 
scientific education should not be imparted to those persons, 
that they should, most generally, we might say almost univer¬ 
sally, not themselves desire and pursue it, that if they learn 
any thing it is Latin, and that, not learning this, they learn 
nothing but to read, write, and cypher. 

If, with these remarks, may terminate the litfcle which 
we could venture to say on the more defined active departments 
of society, we should be wrong were we entirely to omit no¬ 
ticing the agricultural division; to insinuate how utterly science, 
in all its branches, is neglected by professional cultivators of 
the soil, as it is by that vague and undefined division of the 
people called country gentlemen, and how decidedly the con¬ 
sequences of this neglect are evil. We mus! not, therefore, pass 
these two classes without some soirt of notice. 
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It ought to be obvious, in the first place, that if ff^icultui^e 
has not yet much profited by chemical science, there must be 
a connection between them, of which the real nature and value 
will be discovered at some future day. To say that this has 
yet appeared, would be untrue ; as we can but treat with neg¬ 
lect or contempt what has hitherto been proposed or written 
on this subject; and, perhaps most of all, such shallow and de¬ 
ceptive compilations as that of the highest repute on this parti- 
cumr question. But putting this out of the present view, the 
dependence which an agriculturist a.nd his various operations 
have on natural history, oil mechanics, on engineering, and 
architecture, under multifarious applications, are sufficient to 
evince the value of a knowledge which would very frequently 
be called ipto use, to the great saving of error atid expense, as of 
the hiring of professors in various objects, such as drainage, 
embankment, wood-measuring, building, land-measuring, and 
so forth j not often very competent to what they undertake ; 
always the cause of great or superfluous expenses, and, 
not seldom, of fraud, deception, vexation, and loss. Not 
seldom, also, does all this ignorance, under various modes, lead 
to the employment of agents and attornies, as well as of pro¬ 
fessed men of science, who are, too often, the very leeches and 
locusts of property, sucking out the blood and eating up the 
vitals ; when even a very small degree of knowledge in all that 
which it is our object to recommend and enforce would have 
avoided all this advice and agency, and saved all this evil and 
expense. 

TJie same remarks apply generally to the idle proprietors of 
land, or to country gentlemen, as they are called; and, in some 
points, more extensively,and undermorevarieties. Independently 
of all their agricultural concerns, of all that relates to mere 
land or its produce, whether as it refers to the several objects 
which we have just noticed, or to others which we shall pass 
without remark, it is often their fate to be concerned with 
quarries and mines, with roads, with bridges, and with endless 
other works, sometimes of a private nature, and sometimes 
public, and therefore affecting them only as agents or trustees, 
or philosophers, for the public, not as engaged under their own 
private interests; 

Here, these persons can scarcely move one step for want of 
knowledge, and of that knowledge vfhich they have not attained 
and have beert taught to despise. There is, perhaps, not a 
mere country goafl^an in England breathings ;who possesses 
any real or solid kffe^ledge on any one thing in wMch he is most 
deeply interested, arid on which hift wealth and revenue depend. If 
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his pTOperty consists in a coal mine, he is ignorant of its nature 
as of its value, and ignorant of the means of working it. He is, 
perhaps, defrauded by his agents, his lessees, his workmen, by 
every body; or he is induced to undertake works of various 
kinds, under a regulated system of fraud, as well known as it 
is common, and the source of a livelihood to many persons, 
in many ways, which we could detail in great minuteness if we 
had space to bestow on it. 

' Thus also it is for ordinary mining: while the frauds here 
committed upon proprietors would almost exceed belief, were 
thpy not well established, and were it not familiar that some 
very large fortunes in this country have thus been accumulated 
by common miners. And if we recollect the great property in 
quarries, requiring science to regulate and conduct, and always 
misconducted or carried on at a superfluous expense, it is 
easy to imagine what are the losses proceeding from want of 
science in those persons, and what would be the value of it 
to them, Nor let it be forgotten that, in these cases, pro¬ 
perty is very often concealed from every eye but that of science, 
and that, in thousands of instances, it has Iain dormant for 
years, as it may still, for these reasons, be lying. It is easy to 
say that the proprietor will employ an investigator; but the 
fact is, that investigators are not so employed, since the 
expense of a speculation is always an obvious check, as in¬ 
dolence and incredulity may be to others ; and that thus such 
things remain unexammed by competent men, while even the 
examination may be a cause of great expense, and of what may 
prove pure loss. 

We might have said much more in similar detail, to illus¬ 
trate our proposition, as to private property; but we should be 
wrong to pass by this particular subject without some remarks 
on the same ignorance in the same persons, in the cases where 
the public is concerned, 

A commissioner of sewers or a trustee of roads is a standing 
jest; and such are all the persons or officers who manage the 
affairs of parishes and counties, of whatever nature, extending 
to watch-houses, paving, lighting, and all other such vulgar 
matters as we. need not, perhaps, detail. Can any one be ig¬ 
norant of the often marvellous misconduct of all those persons, 
and of the frequent errors in all the matters under their charge ? 
of the blunders, the eptpense, the frauds, the failures, the every 
thing which forms such a perpetual source of annoyance and 
vexation, and waste, and law, and contest, and disappointment. 
If a bridge, if a county jail, if a road or an embankment costs 
ten times what it ought to have done, the cause must be sought 
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in the ignorance of country gentlemen, in their ignorance of 
science, m their w^ntof education. The work is badly planned or 
badly executed; the architect, perhaps, defrauds them, as it is 
notorious that architects have done, because they are ignorant. 
A parish church is repaired at a great expense, often when not 
requiring that, because the churchwardens, who are masons 
and carpenters, have an interest in the repairs, and because 
those whose duty it is to check them are ignorant of the sub¬ 
ject under discussion. Or a cathedral goes to ruin, or is de¬ 
formed by the reparations, because the dean and chapter are 
ignorant of something, or of every thing, which appertains to 
the public property under their charge, and especially wanting in 
that species of knowledge without which the very duty assigned 
to them cannot be effectually executed. 

If we omitted to notice a knowledge of art, an education in 
the principles of architecture, both as geometers and men of 
taste, when inculcating a different mode of education for the 
clergy, we do think that it deserves attention, when we 
consider the vast extent, value, and beauty, of the buildings 
committed to their charge, all over the country; buildings also, 
which, while they may be, and often are, ruined, or at least de¬ 
formed, throu^ the ignorance of their guardians, can never be 
replaced. And where every clergyman may rise to the rank 
which will lay this responsibility on him, is it not a grievous 
sin in our universities that they do not even pretend to incub 
cate the principles of architecture, nay, not those even of com¬ 
mon drawing? The Chapters ought not to be endowed with a 
power which they know not how to administer, and so often 
administer for evilor if it must remain with them, it is the 
bouuden duty (to borrow one of their own phrases) of the uni¬ 
versities to render these officers competent to the heavy charge 
intrusted to them. 

It was not so always ; nor would the Chapters have originally 
been thus trusted, had they not been what we know they were 
and must have been in those early times, architects, and ma¬ 
thematicians, and artists, men of taste, and men of science. 
They were clergy then: and why should that which was fitting 
or indispensable for a clergyman then, not be so now ? They 
retrograde instead of advancing; and seem determined to adhere 
to the system of retrogradation and ignorance. Well may we 
lament the day when this system of ignorance first became that 
of the dignified clergy .; for, assuredly, had all chapters possess¬ 
ed the knowledge of those men who erected what their succes-, 
sors have suffered to go to decay or to be barbarized by ignorance, 
we should not now have to lament, almost to weep oyer, the 
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destruction of so much of this incomparable architecture, the 
pride of England, the pride of art, but the pride now, in a far 
other sense, of chapters and deans glorying in nothing else than 
the command, or the powers of exclusion, or profit thence 
arising. 

But we might never end on all this : though before we part 
from it, let us for a moment note one question intimately con¬ 
cerning that class, the country gentlemen, though not very 
strictly and exclusively a matter of science, since it also con¬ 
cerns taste. On that subject indeed, or on the necessity of 
education in art as well as in science, we feel that we might 
easily have said as much more as we have done, while we hold the 
neglect in this department of education to be so equally great 
and so injurious, that we should be very glad, at some future 
day, to bestow a separate article on it. 

The principal objects here concerned are architecture, and 
the disposal of ornamental grounds ; generally a matter of mere 
private concernment, but, in the former case, sometimes affect¬ 
ing the public. Here we find the same ignorance in art as we 
have already noticed in science, and the consequences are similar. 
These are, the applying to professors or pretenders, as often 
ignorant and fraudful as they are informed and honest, to do 
what it is a disgrace for any man not to have been able to effect 
for himself; the consequences being, often, great expense and 
more vexatious failure, the production of deformity, of which 
the entire of England now displays, if we may believe Mr. 
fJvedale Price, the most grinding examples from the hands of 
that most grievous burthen which England ever bore, the gar¬ 
dener Brown, and of some others of less fame and note. 

The truth is, that were there no other advantageous results, 
science and taste both are economical qualities, as we remarked 
before of the former, and therefore the more worthy of the at¬ 
tention of a mercantile people. They constitute saving know¬ 
ledge. The frauds in architecture, or in the management and 
repairs of houses generally, to go no further tlian this, are per¬ 
fectly enormous i and they are the darings of dishonesty against 
ignorance. It is the same for every thing else. A grain of 
knowledge on the part of an employer would enable him to do 
that which he must pay for with pounds of gold. Had such a 
man spent even thousands on science and art where he has 
spent but hundreds on latin, he would often have repaid it a 
hundred fold. Yet he will libt learn all tliis, his parents will 
hot let him learn it, lik universities and schools despise and op¬ 
pose it, apd his tutor is not competent to the difference hetweem 
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a turnpike road and a common sewer, or between a threshings* 
machine and a coanty jail. 

But we must end, at lhast with our illustrations. If what we 
have said is not sufficient to demonstrate the universal utility 
and necessity of science, we know not how that can ever b© 
proved. If we could have written at ten times the length and 
with ten times the demonstration, what could we hope to effect, 
if we have not effected it by what we have said ? We have 
proved that scientific knowledge is not only useful but indis¬ 
pensable : ornamental, economical, profitable, creditable, pos¬ 
sessed of etery quality which can recommend it to theatteimon 
of at least the rising generation, if the risen one will not profit 
by it and by our remarks. We have formerly not only proved, that 
iJatin and Greek are comparatively useless, but asked, even al¬ 
lowing them to be useful, why they should monopolize all our 
time and care; and we have not been answered, and cannot be 
answered. We have desired that scientific education should 
at least take its share, and it is really all that we do desire ; 
a share proportioned to its utility, and to be arranged for each 
class of society : while we have now attempted to show to what 
departments of society it is necessary. 

We can do no more, or at least we shall attempt to do no 
more at present. It has been our object, in a former article, to 
point out, that education of this nature, being what we con¬ 
sider education, is useful and necessary to the lower classes; 
and, in the present one, we have attempted to shew that it is 
not less necessary to the upper ; while, if we have been almost 
limited ourselves to pure science, almost to the physical sciences, 
it is because, although we commenced with knowledge at large, 
excluding learning, we could not attempt, in one paper, to in¬ 
vestigate the whole ofthiswide subject. And if we have, on sundry 
occasions, here referred to that article, while we have caused the 
present to succeed it, even with some apprehension of appear¬ 
ing tedious, it is because we think, as well as hope, that the at¬ 
tempt to educate the lower classes, the means of educating 
them, and the consequences which will follow, in the way of 
examples or otherwise, from their education, will have the effect 
of stimulating the upper ones, and of turning their attention to 
what they have so greatly and injuriously neglected, the 
general diffusion of such opinions and such attempts will, we 
think, have a good effect in this way; a sort of rivalry which 
cannot fail to arise, even between* the upper and lower ranks, 
will not be powerless 5 and not to mark all that might be said, 
we cannot avoid concluding, that the ultimate consequences 
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will be, though the time may as yet be remote, lo reform Ih0 
entire system of education in England, and to make the period 
of our youth and industry a period of teal learning, and not of 
that which has so long, and so fruitlessly and mischievously^ 
usurped its place. 

We indeed discern the marks of this already in ohr univer¬ 
sities; atid, really, if we could flatter ourselves that the next 
twenty years would add as much more to their former systems, 
and alter as much in the general feeling of the learners or the 
people at large as the last twenty have done, the day would not 
pe c||ceeding]y distant when the entire education of this country 
will put on a far diderent aspect from what it has hitherto 
possessed; nor shall we have written in vain. 


Akt. IV .—Sermon in Grateful Commemoration of the Uepeal of the 
Sacramental Test. Preached in New Court, Carey Street, May IS, 
1828. By Robert Winter, D. D. London. Black and Co. 

TT is our pleasant task, instead of having occasion to continue 
the argument in our last Number, on behalf of the claims of 
the Dissenters, now to congratulate them on the Repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts. And we do congratulate them most 
heartily : their spirited effort has had a splendid, but a well- 
merited recompence : by an unusual combination of moderation 
and energy they have achieved an important victory, with a 
celerity which it was utterly impossible to anticipate; and may 
they wear the laurel as consistently and honourably as tliey 
have won it I They will not quarrel with us for that wish; it is 
expressed in friendly confidence and sanguine hope; but it is 
necessary and expedient to express it; for their work and ours, 
as the advocates of universal religious liberty, is rather just 
commencing (however brilliant the commencement may be), 
than brought to a final and satisfactory conclusion. They 
have proved their strength, and their success is an indication 
of the post they ought to occupy in the great contest with 
intolerant legislation, and not a warrant for their disbanding 
themselves amid acclamations and rejoicings for their triumph. 

The victory is an important one in every point of view. As 
to the particular interests of the petitioners it is complete. 
They stated a definite grievance, and that grievance is redressed. 
They complained that, as Dissenters, they were by law excluded 
from all places of honour and emolument under the Crown, or 
in Corporations; and they are so excluded no longer. The 
stigma of ineligibilityi in as far as they are concerned, is erased 
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from the Statute-book, and the law no longer knows any differ¬ 
ence between the Churchman and the Protestant Dissenter. They 
will neither have to enter office by connivance, nor to retire 
from it under the shelter of an Indemnity bill. They take no 
oath, make no declaration, but what must also be taken and 
made by the most orthodox m doctrine and the most exalted in 
condition. They have raised themselves to the level of the 
Conformists, and rightly term the Act which has recently 
passed “ the Charter of Dissenting Emancipation,” 

So far as the Episcopal Church of this country claims to be a 
religious and Christian body, it must also claim a title to^^oy 
anu exultation on this occasion. The triumph of the Dissenters 
is a triumph, not over the Church (in its spiritual capacity) but 
for the Church, Nonconformists were not, in fact, kept out of 
office by the Sacramental Test, but allowed to approacJi it, pro¬ 
vided they did not scruple to abuse what the Church holds 
most sacred; its own ministers being obliged to officiate at the 
profanation. Never was a clergy placed in so degrading a 
position. The sacrament desecrated; not even the infidel 
excluded ; and the priest and teacher held up to scorn as one 
who sacrificed the spiritual for the temporal, and gained not 
even that unworthy object. Now, the ceremony is reserved for 
those who reverence it; and political influence is accompanied 
by such a pledge for the mode of its exercise as the heads of 
the Church deem adequate to the security of its interests. The 
Kepeal Bill is really an act for increasing the respectability of 
the Church of England. 

The Dissenters have fought and won the battle t)f the public, 
the nation; for the whole community , is deeply interested in tlie 
abrogation of political distinctions on account of religious 
opinions. Every such distinction is a public nuisance, which 
they who abate deserve well of their country. Every such 
distinction is the infliction of injustice and the source of irrita¬ 
tion; it raises or cherishes particular interests, to be upheld at 
the expense of the common interest; it diverts attention from 
the mental and moral qualities which should recommend a man 
to a station of trust, and inquires into his theological opinions ; 
it tends to fill society with bickerings, and cover the land with 
pietty oppressions and vexations ; and it operates as a constant 
and exnaustleas bounty for hypocrisy. The Dissenters have 
earned the thanks of all who care less about the temporalities 
of a sect than the welfare of their country. 

It is honourable to the Dissenters that, both in their petitions 
and in their rejoicings, the repeal of the Test Act has, toa very 
considerable extent, oeen contemplated rather as an approxina^-^ 
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tion of the law towards the recognition of universal religious 
liberty, than as a measure for the advantage of the particular 
sects included in that body. This fact encourages the expect¬ 
ation of far more extensive and beneficial changes than the 
one which has just been realized, in the state of the law, and 
in the public opinion and feeling. 

The Nonconformist is not necessarily the friend of religious 
liberty: nay, he may rank amongst its most determined 
enemies. A man may secede from the cathedral, because there he 
is nobody, and repair to the barn, because there he is somebody, 
lie ijpay renounce the infallibility of the Pope, simply because 
lie believes in his own infallibility. Any one of a thousand 
things in the doctrine, discipline, or worship of the establish¬ 
ment may so annoy him as to drive him from his parish church 
to find peace, rest, and comfort, for his soul in the meeting¬ 
house. 

The actual causes of dissent are innumerable; and there are 
too many which are not at all inconsistent with either theoreti¬ 
cal or practical intolerance; with the disposition to keep out 
of civil rights and social enjoyments those who do not believe 
as they believe, or, at least, say as they say. The Dissenter 
becomes so because he deems his own faith and forms to be 
right, and those of the Church to be wrong. He has found the 
truth ; but that very conviction may very probably dispose him, 
when opportunity offers, to deny the possession of authority, or 
the enjoyment of freedom to those whom he regards as the 
apostles of falsehood, perhaps of dangerous and damnable 
falsehood. He may like the resolution of Cromwell’s parliament, 
that none should sit in that House but “ the godly.” 

Now, while such Nonconformists only resolve to do as they 
are done by, and meanwhile submit to be done by as they 
would do ; while they succumb to a Test Act which excludes 
them, only because they lack power to second their will to 
replace it by a Test Act which should exclude every body else ; 
nothing can be said against their Nonconformist consistency. 
But when the claim is set up of equal civil rights with the 
members of the Established Church, the case becomes very 
different. That church may, and will, with equal decision 
affirm its own possession, perhaps monopoly, of sacred and 
saving truth. The Purist, who left its precincts, shaking off' 
the dust from his feet as a testimony against its errors, finds 
himself charged with heresy and what not; and, as the assertion 
of a numerous, wealthy, and powerful body is at least as con¬ 
clusive as that of his own little party; and as the decision, on 
religious truth or error, is iu Scriptures, of which both parties 
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boast the true interpreta 4 .ioD ^ he must shift his ground or aban- 
dou his ; and he can find no ground to stand upon but 
that of religious liberty. He must maintain that it is the right 
of the individual) being for the benefit of the community, to 
fmrm or adopt the creed, and practise the worship, wliich he 
deeim true and useful, without being harmed, on that account, 
in his person or circumstances. But if this plea be valid for 
himself, it is valid for others, for all. If it be good for the 
Trinitarian Dissenter, it is good for the Unitarian Dissenter 
also; if for tlie Protestant, so also for the Catholic; if for the 
Christian, so also for the Jew and the Deist. 

This ground the Dissenters have occupied. We honour 
them for it; and all that we and the country expect, or wish at 
their hands, is, that they will continue to occupy it on behalf 
of others, since it has so well availed themselves; and that 
they will not flinch from it till the law of the land knows no 
distinction whatever between man and man ; till it confers no 
advantage, and inflicts no evil, on account of the belief, pro- 
iession, or promulgation of any opinions whatever on theological 
matters. 

It is not necessary, nor have we opportunity on the present 
occasion, to shew how much remains to be done before this 
most desirable object is accomplished. It is sufficient to name 
the Roman Catholic, the Jew, the Unbeliever; to advert to the 
peculiar disabilities of those very respectable people, the 
Quakers; and to remind the successful Dissenters themselves 
of the numerous badges of inferiority to the patronized sect 
which they still bear, and which they are continually made to 
feel are indications of real servitude.—This is enough to call 
up the remembrance of a host of evils which, by their avowed 
principles, and their recent success, the Dissenters are pledged 
to struggle against; and we call upon them to redeem that 
pledge. 

Our object, in fact, is to add another practical inference, and 
that most legitimately drawn, to those which the worthy divine, 
the title of \^ose Sermon stands at the head of this article, has 
deduced from the event which be gratefully commemorates. 
Dr. Winter, who is a highly and deservedly respected preacher, 
of the Independent denomination, was right in feeling it his 
duty, as he tells us he did, in his preface to this pktus and 
sensible da^urse, promptly to “ bring the subject before his 
Congre^[^||&n, with a view of exciting their gratitude to God for 
MS iner<^, and of directing them to the most suitable 
impi^irament of a blessing poured on our heads^ and which our 
anoiMitcffs weredesircms to eee and hear^ but were not able/’: 
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He will surely agree with us that to assist otlieis out of th^ 
same, or a worse house of bondage, is a “most suitable im*' 
provement.” It is quite in accordance with tlm Scriptural 
injunctions to the Israelites to pity and aid the captive, in 
the remembrance of their own captivity, 

The following paragraph, which almost immediately follows 
in the, Preface, strengthens our impression that we are only 
following up the aim of our preacher. To himself, and to a 
large proportion of Protestant Dissenters, it would have been 
somewhat more satisfactory, if the Declaration substituted for 
the Sacramental Test had not been introduced; conceiving that 
eligibility to civil ofHce should arise rather from character and 
deportment, than from the avowal of religious opinion/’ It 
might, indeed, have been ** somewhat more satisfactory” if this 
objection to the Declaration had been somewhat more strongly 
expressed. It was an objection which could not fail to occus 
to Dr. Winter, looking back, as he does, with complacency to 
" his ancestor and predecessor, the rev. Thomas Bradbury, 
whose zeal for religion and liberty is justly celebratedand 
who ** bore his constant testimony against all penal laws in 
reference to religion.” We rejoice that he felt and has ex¬ 
pressed it; and trust that his efforts will not be wanting to 
induce tlie whole Dissenting body to bear the constant 
testimony of his ancestor. 

There is a powerful assemblage of motives, some of which we 
proceed to point out, which should especially influence Pro¬ 
testant Nonconformists, at the present moment, to exert tliemt 
selves strenuously in the great cause of religious liberty. 

They evidently have the power to serve that cause. Th6ir 
strength has been tried, and found gigantic. It has been but 
twice put forth, of late years ; and in both instances it proved 
resistless. The first was in the opposition to lord SidmouUi’s 
attempt, in 1811, to interfere with the appointment and pri¬ 
vileges of their preachers, when such a storm was raised as 
neither has been, nor will be, forgotten. The character of the 
contemplated measure was proclaimed in London ; and almost 
by return of post, from all parts of the country, there came up 
petitions by hundreds, most of them bearing signatures by 
uundreds, and breathing a spirit which it required strong nerves 
to determine upon forcing into continued action. The bill was 
demolished at once. And all notion of ever restraining th« 

Liberty of Prophesying,” v^ateyer cobblers or tinkers may 
be called to exercise it, appears ^ have been abandoned alscs 
as, an utterly hopeless undertaking- The regular. Dissenters^ 
viz. those of the tiiree denominations^ os they are cdled^ Vmr 
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b3rterian. Baptist^ and Independent, were, on that ocOasion, 
reinfoTC^ by the Methodists, In the recent struggle, they 
have had no such help. The Methodist does not alienate 
himself from the communion of the Church, although he prefers 
a ministry of his own. Their neutrality has not materially 
weakened the Dissenting body. The government has been 
frightened and shamed into the repeal of the Test Act. Ex¬ 
pecting trouble enough upon the question of Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation, they dreaded a similar commotion from year to year 
about the Dissenters. A Nonconformist Association in London, 
co-operating with the Catholic Association in Dublin, having 
also its petitions, and its resolutions, and its open debates, and 
its rent, and its O^Connells and Lawlesses (who would soon 
have appeared), would have been no very manageable matter. 
There can be little doubt that the apprehension of some such 
consequence quickened the perception which many spiritual 
peers nad, so suddenly, of the profane nature of the Sacramental 
Test. The character of the Church thus became committed to 
its abrogation. But fear was the first feeling, which the Dis¬ 
senters have excited for their own interests; and which they 
can excite for those of others if they be so disposed. They 
have an influence in the State, which they are under a moral 
and religious obligation to exert for the welfare of the State. 
In the present imperfect state of religious liberty, their quies¬ 
cence is criminal. They are responsible for its extension. They 
have shewn what they can do, and therefore what they ought 
to do. 

Their long inertness ought to be a farther stimulus to exertion. 
For upwards of thirty years, the opposition to lord Sidmouth's 
bill was the only indication which they gave of any general 
attachment to the principles of religious liberty, or any desire 
that the country should have the benefit of the practical adop¬ 
tion of those principles. This is a heavy account to balance. 
Is it not reasonable that they should pay up their arrears ? 
Whatever might be the reasons for their silence, those reasons 
exist no longer. They have spoken out; their own chains have 
fallen ; and that voice should be raised again for those who are 
yet in fetters. 

There are several circumstances which should make the 
Dissenters particularly averse -from silence on questions 
involving the principles by which alone their own claim to the 
full rights of citizenship can be ^made out. A generous mind 
would much rather bear the imputation of indiscreet zeal than 
of purchased slirvility. Far be it-from us to cast even the 
ahadow of such an imputation on the Dissenters 5 our argument 
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is only this; that the circumstances alluded to should excite a 
wholesome jealousy of their own conduct, and make them 
require, for their own satisfaction, very clear proof that their 
activity will not serve others who are injured on account of 
their opinions, before they resign themselves to quietude. Their 
preachers are in the annual receipt of public money. The 
amount is small (we believe about 3,500/.); but it is 
privately distributed ; it goes into the hands of a great number 
of persons, to each of whom his share is an important sum; each 
of whom is the teacher and head of a congregation, so that 
though his income be small his influence is considerable ; and 
though it is no longer a re^ium donum, but a parliamentary grant, 
yet it may be given or withheld at the pleasure of the ministry 
of the day. It would perhaps be unreasonable to recommend 
that they should relinquish this grant; it might be censorious 
to suspect that it had any undue influence upon them; but we 
do say that it should make them solicitous to be above suspicion. 
Again, their missionary societies, those immense machines, 
whose revenues are calculated by tens of thousands of pounds, 
and whose agents are over all the face of the cartli; these 
societies must have had occasion, in the course of their 
operations in the colonies and in foreign countries, for various 
facilities which could only be aflbrded by those in power; their 
leading men must have been brought into contact with official 
persons, asking and obtaining favours. This sort of intercourse 
is not favourable to political integrity and independence. It 
may be a duty to seek it where the good of immortal souls is 
.believed to be at stake. It must be a duty to prevent its 
approximating, even in appearance, towards an unholy barter of 
the rights of our fellow-citizens at home, for the chance of 
making proselytes abroad. 

Further : the relief which tlie Dissenters have obtained is not 
a simple repeal of the laws which excluded them, but is accom¬ 
panied with a fresh recognition of the principle of exclusion. 
The Declaration now substituted for the Sacramental Test, that 
the influence of office shall not be exercised to injure or weaken 
the Church, or disturb it in what are, or may be, its legal 
privileges, is as unobjectionable to the Nonconformist as it is 
really useless to the Church. But this Declaration is to be made 
'f solemnly,” “ in the presence .of God,” which will, we presume, 
exclude the Quaker; and ‘'upon the true faith of a Christian,” 
which must exclude Jews and till other unbelievers; and which 
may, should the times ever become favourable to further restric¬ 
tion, be construed so as, to exclude all whK> are deemed, 
heretical; though Such cert£ui% was not the intention of the 

VOL. IX.—w. R. 
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legislature. Thf^ danger^ however, is so remote, that it is not 
worth while'to advert to it. Nor does it matter to tire aigument 
that the o^her classes are already excluded in other ways, by 
the Oath of Abjuration for instance, so that they are not, 
practically, put in a worse condition by this bill. There are 
cases, ^we understand, in which the Jews are worse off than 
before ; but let rirat pass. If there were a dozen enactments of 
exclusion before, against these different descriptions of perscms, 
there are now thirteen; and the thirteenth is one to which the 
Dissenter is a party in a much stronger sense than he is to any 
of the rest. It forms a portion of the grant of his privileges; 
the decree of the ineligibility of others is interwoven with that 
of his eligibility; in directing attention to the emblem his 
own emancipation, he points to the badge of their continued 
degradation. This is a position from which he ought to spare 
no efforts to extricate himself. To real friends of religious 
liberty it is as painful and mortifying a situation as can well be 
imagined. Had the repeal bill been offered to the Dissenters 
for their acceptance, in the form in which it passed, they could 
not have accepted the boon without a compromise of their prin¬ 
ciples. We cannot tell why they were silent after the 
Declaration assumed its present form : perhaps the Interval 
between that and the passing of the bill was too brief to allow 
of petition or protest; perhaps they acted prudentially, and 
feared the loss of the bill altc^ether : however that might be, 
there stands the intolerant enactment in the very centre of their 
charter, and they must wash out that spot, or their cause and 
characters are stained to all generations. 

The Homan Catholics .have behaved well through this 
struggle ; and by their resolutions, petitions, and publications, 
have done their best to promote the success of the Dissenters. 
These services deserve better acknowledgment than occasional 
mention in a vote of thanks. That tribute has been paid to the 
Church; although the merit of the Church consists merely in 
UOt opposing a measure by which it was sure of losing nothing 
in point of security, and ot gaining much in point of character. 
Gratitude demands more : a repayment in kind ; a demonstration 
in favour of the Catholic claims, such as the Dissenters have 
never yet made; and which, whenever they do make it, cannot 
fail to produce a strong, and perhaps a decisive impression. It 
is gratifying to observe, in the published resolutions of various 
bodies m Dissenters, both in London and the country, on the 
late event, how generadly and in how good a spirit, the 
of Catholic £maa<dpaitoa is referred to. This au^s weU; and 
if cpigM^stently and spiritedly followed up, the BetUemeut cff Aftt 
question cannot but be very much accelerated. 
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The Dissenters have a direct interest in the establishment of 
the amplest religious liberty: an interest, we mean, not of a 
gross and temporal description; but that interest which, as 
religionists, they feel in the promotion of right views and conduct 
in relation to man's immortal destiny. They must perceive 
that religious liberty is one of the most powerfully operative 
causes in the production of religious knowledge. Wherever the 
truth may be, its advocates will have a more unbiassed hearing, 
and its evidences a more impartial examination, and there will 
be less of hostility in the prejudices of its opponents, and its 
profession will be more incorrupt, and the exhibition of its moral 
saduence will be more illustrious, if there be neither privilege 
nor’penalty, the prospect of emolument, nor the apprehension of 
injury, the monopoly of political office nor exclusion from the 
rights of citizensnip, connected with the avowal or disavowal of 
its belief. If the truth and spirit of Christianity be with the 
Dissenters, for the sake of their promotion, as well as on the 
broad principle of equal justice, will they determine that, so 
much as in them lies, no longer shall the Jew be an outlaw, the 
Catholic a slave, the Deist a prisoner. 

Although the occasion has led us to address ourselves to the 
Dissenters exclusively, yet enough has been said to shew that 
we do not regard religious liberW as a dissenting question. The 
members of the Established Church ought to be as earnest 
in its promotion as those of any merely tolerated, or non-to- 
lerated, communion. As a political question, it deeply involves 
the prosperity of the country. As a religious question, it deeply 
involves the honour of Christianity. The Autnor of the Gospel 
declared, that he came to proclaim liberty to the captives : he 
taught, that all his followers, that all mankind, are brethren ; 
and if his doctrine be practically connected with the denial of 
equal rights to all, there is a monstrous imposition some¬ 
where. Let all true Christians shew that it is not in Christianity 
itself. 

It is fitting to conclude this very plain and faithful, but very 
friendly, homily to the Nonconformists, with some notice of the 
means, the ample means, which they possess, for acting effi¬ 
ciently upon its suggestions. The existence and effects of their 
jwwer have been referred to; and it may be useful just to par¬ 
ticularize the modes in which it can be called into exercise. 
They ha^'e hundreds and thousands of pulpits, occupied from 
weefc to week by the public teachers of railiions. The gr^ 
object of pulpit oratory is spiritual edificatiou. There cannot be 
tt ^ea!ter abuse than that of making it ^ vehicle of party 
Ir^tics. But religfeus libwty, as has been soad, and psovedf, 
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again and again, is greatly subservient to spiritual edification. 
To vindicate it for ourselves; to respect it in others by whom 
it is possessed ; to procure it, if we can, for those from whom 
it has been wrested, or to whom it is denied ; these are moral 
duties, and their discharge is essential to being perfect in good 
works. Occasionallv, at least, to inculcate and enforce Uiem 
on his auditory is tlierefore the bounden duty of the faithful 
preacher. Dr. Winter lias shewn how such topics may 
be handled in a pious and becoming spirit and manner. Let his 
reverend brethren do their duty throughout the land; let them 
preach away the prejudices which make many of their hearers 
yet regard Catholics with aversion and terror ; and consider an 
Infidel as not fit to be at large, unless with a gag in his mouth ; 
and treat a living Jew as responsible lor the murder of the 
Saviour. Let the subject only bear the same proportion to the 
whole of their ministrations, that the explicit or implied refer¬ 
ences to it do to the whole of the New Testament, and the 
work is done. The laws of the land would cease to be Un¬ 
christian. 

They have a large and influential portion of the press, of the 
periodical press; reviews, magazines, newspapers, with a cir¬ 
culation of which the total is immense. So much are they 
addicted to this sort of reading, that a monthly periodical was 
established (the Test Act Reporter) solely for the purpose of re¬ 
cording the progress of their recent application to Parliament. 
The tendency of most of these publications is friendly to reli¬ 
gious liberty; and some might be mentioned, but it would 
perhaps be making an invidious distinction, which have most 
honourably signalized themselves on various occasions. We 
can only suggest as an improvement, that the topic might be 
pursued more systematically, and therefore more efficiently; 
that the principle of religious liberty might be illustrated more 
interestingly, and the application made more pointedly, to exist¬ 
ing cases. If this were done, it could, we think, scarcely happen 
again that there should be a numerous and respectable assembly, 
which would agree unanimously and unhesitatingly to petition 
the legislature for the repeal of all civil distinctions, on account 
of religious opinions, and which yet could never be induced 
either to petition, or make any public declaration, directly and 
avowedly in favour of Roman Catholics. 

Three millions of people, belonging chiefly, as the Noncon- 
iformists do, to the middle ranks^ of society, must have even a 
larger share than their numbers indicate, of the elective franchise 
of the country. There were not wanting writers among them, who 
pointed out the course which they should, and which, in all pro- 
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bability, they would, have adopted in the event of a general 
election taking place before the final decision upon their claims. 
Nor can it be doubted that apprehension of the manner in which 
their votes may be given on a future occasion, had its effect 
upon that decision. Their known and general determination 
only to support such candidates for seats in the House of 
Commons as will pledge themselves to carry forward towards 
complete practical adoption, the broad princijde of religious 
liberty would have a speedy, an obvious, and an extensive, in¬ 
fluence upon the proceedings of that House. 

The petitions for the repeal of the Test act would, if unsuc¬ 
cessful this session, have been renewed from year to year, until 
their object was attained. Why should not the Dissenters do 
for others, whose case, if not exactly similar, only differs in 
being one of more aggravated hardship, that which they were 
prepared to do for themselves ? Why should they not, from 
year to year, endeavour to petition the exclusive principle out 
of British legislation ? Pledged as they are by their recent 
professions and proceedings, to the justice, the desirableness, 
the practicability, of placing all classes of religionists upon the 
same footing as to civil riglits, and to general and reiterated 
petitioning as the best mode of accomplishing that end, they 
have, in consistency, but one path before them. Nor can they 
need, it is to be hoped, the additional stimulus to this honour¬ 
able course, which is furnished by the fact, that some obscure 
bigots of their number have at intervals presented petitions of 
an opposite tendency, and even shewn a disposition to be con¬ 
tented with their own fetters, provided the lieavier links of tlie 
same chain did but continue to bind the Catholics. 

Most of the great public objects which men have at heart, 
they associate themselves to accomplish. The Dissenters know 
well^ and have successfully employed, this power, for various 
purposes, religious and civil. Thus have their schemes of 
proselytism, at home and abroad, been carried on to so wonder¬ 
ful an extent. Their pi-incipal congregations in London and its 
neighbourhood annually appoint deputies to watch over their 
civil rights. The “ Protestant Society for the Protection of 
Religious Liberty” is chiefly supported and managed by Dis¬ 
senters. But the attention of “ the Deputies ” is restricted to 
the civil rights of their constituents of the three denomina¬ 
tions and the business of the “ Protestant Society” is to pre¬ 
vent illegal oppressions. Tliere is no combination for improving 
the law itself; no society for the express purpose of ascertaining 
and exhibiting the extent to which our legislation has deviated 
frpm the priiiciple of religious liberty; and of guiding the public 
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mind into the safest cotirse for rendering that princijjle pata- 
mount. Some talk there has recently bfeen, of forming suOh an 
association: and if established, it might prove an incaletllable 
blessing to the community. It Should contemplate the com¬ 
plete removal of every civil inequality on account of religious 
opinions; and in its support should all classes be unitedi fi*om 
the Roman Catholic to tne Deist, including all the intermediate 
grades of the established and the tolerated, the sound and the 
heretical. The Dissenters ought not to wait for its formation 
by others, and then gradually and hesitatingly drop into its 
ranks; they should sound a gathering to the friends of religious 
liberty of all denominations, and secure immediately the organi¬ 
zation of an active and efficient Committee, to exist till the 
last intolerant clause in the Statute-book ceases to exist. It 
may be very long before this great object can be realized ; but 
along with it there will be, indirectly, the gradual accomplish¬ 
ment of ,an object as great, namely, the softening of contro¬ 
versial asperities, and tiie removal of theological animosities. 
How gloriously would the Dissenters celebrate their recent 
victory, were they to provide for its eternal commemoration, by 
laying the foundation-stone of such a Temple of Liberty and 
Chanty! 


Art. V.—1. First Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, on Laws respecting Friendly Societies, July, 1825. 

2. Second Report on the sayne subject, June, 1827. 

3. A Treatise on Benefit or Friendly Societies, containing a Statement 
of Laws respecting these Institutions; the prohahilities of Sickness, 
mortality. Births, and other Casualties; with practical Instructions 
for (he Formation of Rates, and their general Management. Read 
before the MathemaHcal Society of London, by James MitchcUj 
LL. D. F. S.A. E. Richaidson. 


4*. A Flew of the Rise and Progress of the Equitable Society, and of 
the Causes which Have contributed to its Success. To which are 
added, Remarks on sonic of the late Misrepresentations respecting 
the Rules and Practice of the Society, By W. Morgan, F. R. S. 
Actuary to the Equitable Society. 

A MONG the most important duties of a government intent 
upon the accomplishment of what some writers have stated 
to be its chief end, ** security for the^full enjoyment of life ^d 
property,*' we should iftfclude the attainment of means to enable 
the con^unity to pimfide, at the least expense, against the 
citsualtieS of sioktifesS and mortality ; and to avert or dissipate 
those attendant evilfe by the apprehenaion of iVhich life is 
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embittered and impaired. These means are, first, collec¬ 
tions of the most complete information attainable relative to the 
circumstances under which sickness arises, together with accu¬ 
rate accounts of the deaths consequent upon those circumstances; 
and, next, the formation of equitable tables of assurance for 
individual contribution, by which the evil effects of such events, 
when they do happen, will be mitigated, in proportion to the 
degree in which they are shared amongst large numbers. 
Accounts of this description, which perhaps at present a govern¬ 
ment alone has the power to obtain in the requisite degree of 
perfection, would form an invaluable acquisition to science, and 
would direct the public exertions in removing those circum¬ 
stances which shorten life, and in promoting those under which 
it is found to attain its greatest duration. Our government has 
hitherto paid little attention to this important subject, and has 
only concerned itself with such accounts, as means of indirect 
taxation. 

We shall not attempt to investigate the fairness of the terms on 
which the Assurance Companies deal with the public, as that sub¬ 
ject has been fully and efficiently dealt with in a recent number of 
the Quarterly Review; neither shall we examine the defence of 
those companies, made in a subsequent number of the Edinburgh 
Review, which admitted that they obtained a profit of as much 
as seventeen per cent, and disinterestedly besought the public 
not to ''cheer on” other companies "in the race of competi¬ 
tion.” We shall concern ourselves as little as possible about 
such interests. We propose to exhibit the pr^ent state of the 
information possessed relative to the casualties of sickness and 
mortality, and the conduct of the government respecting the 
departments of the public expenditure, appropriated as means 
to diminish the evil effects of those casualties. 

It is perhaps requisite we should call upon our readers to bear 
in mind, that the value of any table of sickness or mortality is 
proportionate to the extent and accuracy of the information 
obtained relative to the class of persons, from the number of 
whose casualties it is formed; and that the degree in which 
such table is applicable to determine the number of casualties 
that may be expected to happen amongst another class of 
persons, must depend upon the similarity of the circumstances 
under which the two classes are placed. 

Of the tables now in use,- the oldest, and that which is most 
generally adopted, is called the Northampton table. It w’os 
formed by Dr. Price, from bills of mortality k^t in thi^ parish 
of All Saints, Northampton, during the years 1736 to 1780. This 
parish contained little more, than half the number of inhabitants 
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of Northampton. A table formed upon the casualties happening 
to such a proportion might have been applicable to determine 
the chances of mortality in that town, provided that the parish 
of All Saints was not inhabited exclusively or disproportionately 
by rich or by poor ; and provided also, that the population was 
stationary during the period included in the returns, which there 
is evidence to prove was not the case. But a table formed on 
so narrow a basis as that afforded by half the population of a 
small town, is of itself obvjiously inapplicable to determine the 
chances of mortality amongst the general population of the 
kingdom.' This, however, is the table adopted by most of the 
Assurance offices, as the one on which they depend in the 
insurance of lives. 

The next table, or set of tables, called the Swedish, was con¬ 
structed in a very satisfactory manner upon returns carefully 
collected in the years 1755 to 1776, from the whole population 
of Sweden and Finland. These tables have been corrected 
by others, deduced with equalecare from other returns, officially 
compiled during the years from 1775 to 1795, and from 1801 to 
1805. These tables may be trusted, as accurately exhibiting 
the chances of mortality amongst the whole population of the 
two countries, but not the relative chances amongst the different 
classes of that population. But the climate and soil of those 
countries, the alternations of good and bad crops, the severe 
and rapid changes of the seasons, and the other circumstances 
influencing health and longevity under which the Swedes were 
placed, diflered so greatly from the circumstances of this 
country, as to reSder this set of tables, if unaided by other evi¬ 
dence, insufficient for the determination of the average mortality 
amongst our population. 

The third table, or rather set of tables, is that formed in France 
by Monsieur de Parcieux; of whicli set, one table was calculated 
from the mortality fohnd to prevail (mostly during the years 
from 1689 to IGDC) amongst the nominees of the French Tontine; 
four were formed from the registers of deaths among the monks 
of four monastic orders in Paris ; and the sixth table, which was 
the first ever calculated separately to show the duration of female 
life, was formed from the registered deaths of the nuns in Paris. 
Each of these tables was deduced from the casualties happening 
amongst classes of select lives, differently circumstancca froin 
the general population of France, and therefore bad, as data, for 
shewing the probable mortality amongst that population, and 
still worse for the purpose of estimating mortality amongst the 
population of this ,country, which probably differs in its circuin-i 
stao^es more widely .from the monks and nuns of the old Fr^iicl) 
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than did the general population of that country at that 

ext, called the Carlisle table, was formed from the results 
of observations made during the years from 1779 to 1787, upon 
a population of eight thousand persons in the town of Carlisle. 
The facts were carefully collected by Dr. Ileysham, and the cal¬ 
culations founded upon them, accurately conducted by Mr. 
Milne. A basis of observations upon eight thousand persons is 
evidently too small to form tables applicable to tne whole 
kingdom ; and the period of nine years, during which the ob¬ 
servations were made, as it might have been attended by a 
greater degree of good or bad health than usual, was far too 
short to form a correct average, even with regard to that 
town. 

These were the tables in most general use before the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of the House of Commons in 1825, to 
inquire into tlie general management of Benefit Societies. The 
chief presumption in favour of thfese tables, as representing the 
average mortality amongst the population of this country, was 
the degree in which they corresponded with each other, though 
formed independently. The Northampton table is the one 
adopted by the greater number of the Assurance offices for the 
purpose of assuring to persons the payment of certain sums of 
money on the deaths of other persons. This was the table 
strongly recommended to the Committee as the best adapted to 
shew the average mortality among the whole population ; and 
as peculiarly applicable to govern the assurauf^es against risks 
among the labouring classes, by whom chiefly the benefit so¬ 
cieties are formed,—it being on the safe side ; that is, not repre¬ 
senting the duration of life too favourably, so as to call for pre¬ 
miums too low to cover the risks incurred—loo low to ensure the 
stability and prosperity of the establishments. The witnesses 
in favour of tliis table were practical men, extensively conversant 
with the business of assuring against such contingencies. They 
urged that Dr. Price had corrected this table by information 
which he had collected of the casualties in other towns, and 
that its general applicability was confirmed by subsequent 
experience. 

Opposed to these witnesses were several others equally 
eminent, who not questioning the correct formation of the North¬ 
ampton table, or its applicability to display the probable length 
of life at the time when it was*made, contended that the dura^ 
tion of life had since increased, and was now far greater than 
^he Northampton table represented. 

' The t-heqry which the latter class qf witnesses inaintained, of 
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the inereaeed duration of human life, has for several years past 
gained ground; and it appears to us that strong prim^ Jad0 
evidence may be adduced m its favour, independently of any 
proof derived from population returns or mortuary registers. 

Dr- Price laid down the position, that mortality invariably 
follows the rate of sickness; or, in other words, that mortality is 
always proportionate to the causes of mortality. Persons of 
f^e and observation bear testimony, that a great improvement 
has taken place in the general moae of living among the people 
of this ddUmry, even within the last twenty years. The higher 
classes are acknowledged to be much more temperate, less 
addicted to those gross sensual excesses which characterise a 
people who, in the earlier stages of civilization, are not aware of 
the pleasures to be derived from useful pursuits, and who have 
few intellectual amusements as a resource against ennui. The 
viceof hard drinking is no longer fashionable; and he wlio should 
now seek distinction as a six. or even as a four bottle man, 
would be classed with those persons of humble station and more 
limited means, who are occasionally celebrated in the newspapers 
by the announcement of such exploits as eating a whole leg of 
mutton, and a proportionate (quantity of candles by way of 
dessert. The physical condition of the aristocracy has been 
greatly improved; partly, doubtless, by their better habits, and 
partly by their plebeian alliances, and obedience to the general 
law of nature which is found effectual for the improvement of 
the lower animals. The satire of Swift is only applicable 
to by-gone timeSi A lord, if an Hidalgo of the " true-blue 
Castilian blood,” is no longer known by his spindle shanks, 
in the days of Fielding, and the younger men of the 
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aristocracy are in general taller and better made than the 
elder. 

The habits of the labouring classes have (as was stated ia 
evidence before the Committees of the House of Commons, 
which sat in the years 1816 and 1817, to inquire into the police 
of the metropolis) undergone considerable improvement within 
the same period. It must be admitted that the reduced circum¬ 
stances of some classes of workmen militate against this theory, 
but there are very few of them who have not been sustained, and 
even advanced, in condition, by the more skilful use of diminished 
means, t'hejr have gained in knowledge, and have in the same 
proportion teen facovered from that tyrannical control of appe- 
titea add from that propensity to seize with ayiduy 

and to ttfte withodt t^straint the means of immediate gratifica- 
tion, whict distir^ttisbes all ignorant people of whatever rank. 
The sailor, when he returns from a voyage, the Ul-educated heir 
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to ttn efetttt€!i when he becomes of age, and the workman who by 
three days labour obtains enough to maintain him in idleness and 
dissipation during the remainder of the wdek, are influenced by 
very much the same class of motives. The most decisive and 
gratifying proof of the improvement taking place in the habits 
of the labouring classes, is tire increase of Benefit Societies and 
other institutions directed to the same end, which before the 
middle of the last century were scarcely known. It appears 
from returns made to Parliament, and-cited in the Report before 
us, that so early as 1802, there were no Ihwer than nine thousand 
six hundred and seventy-two Friendly Societies, and that in 
1816 the members of these institutions in England alone, wtire 
enumerated at nine hundred and twenty-five thousand four 
hundred and twenty-nine. In Scotland the numbers in propor¬ 
tion to the population were still more considerable ; and in both 
countries tney have subsequently much increased. We may 
add also, that during the last yeaj; the deposits in the Savings 
Banks amounted to upwards of sixteen millions of money. Of 
this sum a large proportion, though not probably so large as 
is generally supposed, consists of deposits from mechanics and 
other labouring men. The prosperity of these institutions is 
gratifying, as affording evidence that large classes of the labour¬ 
ing community possess surplus means beyond what are requisite 
to procure them the necessaries of lifeit is cheering, as indi¬ 
cating the growth of improved habits of foresight and self- 
restraini, which must exercise an important moral influence oyer 
all their actions and relations in society.* ** 

Considerable improvements have taken place in the domestic 

* A philosophical writer characterizes the great progress of these instU 
tutions us ** one of the most striking manifestations of virtue that ever 
was marie by any people.** He obvserves, that “ For persons merged in 
poverty, and totally deprived of education, as the English population here¬ 
tofore hare so generally been, it is not easy or common to have much of 
foresight, or much of that self-command which is necessary to draw upon 
the gratifications of the present for those of a distant day. When a people 
thus situated have a provision made for them, to which they can, with 
certainty, have recourse, as often as they themselves are deprived of the 
means of earning their own subsistence; and yet, notwithstanding this 
security, choose to form themselves almost universally into Benefit Societies, 
in order that, by taking something from the means of their present scanty 
enjoyments^ they may In sickness, disablement, and old age, be saved from 
the necessity of littving recourse to public charity, and may continue to live 
to the end of their days upon the i^iit of their own labour, no burthen to 
the public, or dependant upon its bounty; they exhibit a combination of 
(pialities, the existence of which could hardly be credited, if it were not 
seen ; above all, in a country in which the higher ranss too ofleh display 
an eager desire to benefit themselves at the public expense.”— Jancy, 
Bnt, AtwBeniejtl p. 263. 
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habits of artizans; they are more cleewaly and regular, their houses 
are better constructed, they have acquiredisome notion that fresh 
air is conducive to health, and the streets where they reside are 
less filthy and pestilential than formerly. When to this enumera¬ 
tion of the causes of diminution in the amount of mortality are 
added the extensive reductions which must be occasioned by 
vaccination, less injurious nursing in infancy, and improved 
medical treatment, enough of this species of evidence has been 
adduced to satisfy us, that however the condition of some classes 
may have been deteriorated, the sum of improvement in the 
entire community will be found to preponderate considerably. 

• The opinion, that the value of life had improved, was, until 
the last year or two, treated as a mere theoryby which term 
of derision was meant an hypdlhesis or doubtful speculation, and 
the supporters of it were of course viewed as men whose opinions 
might be listened to, but ought not to be carried into practice, 
A minority of witnesses, who, as actuaries, practically Conver¬ 
sant with the tables of mortality, came under the denomination 
of “ practical men,’’ being of opinion that there was no founda¬ 
tion for the theory; their evidence held the committee in duhio 
during the first year of its sitting. Before we give any speci¬ 
mens of the opinions received from these witnesses, and treated 
as evidence by the committee, we shall make a few observations 
on the value of the opinions of average '' practical men,” on all 
questions of change or improvement. 

The common reliance on the testimony of this class of wit¬ 
nesses is founded upon an assumption, that those who have 
been long engaged in a particular pursuit, must necessarily have 
obtained, or at least are most likely to possess, the whole of the 
existing knowledge relative to that pursuit, and must, therefore, 
be the most competent to form a correct estimate of it, in all its* 
bearings. This assumption of completeness of information, as 
predicated of the whole class of practical men, is untrue. By 
nothing are they so much distinguished, as by their indifference 
to the progress and result of any investigations which may be 
carried on relative to that pursuit, and to the utility of any new 
facts that may be elicited with respect to it. Thus the chief prac¬ 
tical man examined as a witness before the committee, was asked, 

^Do you know of any actual observation or collection of facts 
subsequent to the final adoption of the Northampton tables by Dr. 
.Price, whereby those tables have Jieen confirmed To which he 
answered, I know ctf none since the year 1791, that was the time in 
which he died. He proved the tables made at Holy' Cross, and at 
Chester, and at Warrington, and compared them with those of Bres- 
law. Chester is the best town for making observations, for it is a 
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towri where the inhabitants, at the time Dr. Price formed his tables, 
neither decreased nor increased much/ 

He was then examined in the following manner :— 

^ Are you acquaintedVith the table published by Mr. Francis Baily, 
shewing the number of persons living at the several ages’according to 
the observations at London, Stockholm, Chester, and other places ?— 
No j I know nothing of the tabic.* 

'Arc you acquainted with a table published by Corbaux of the 
same nature ?—I never heard of him 5 there was a Swedish table pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Baily, but that, I believe,” is nearly the same with 
that given by Dr. Price for males and females.’ 

A&k, in like manner, the practical agriculturist, the practical 
merchant, or the practical tradesman, about any book relating 
to his avocation, which furnishes hew facts, or presents the old 
facts in better method and order for practical purposes, and you 
will find him equally ignorant and careless on the subject. It is 
obvious that the practical man whom we have just cited, had 
made up his bundle of opinions in 1791, and did not care to 
open it for the purpose of substituting in the place of those 
which were rotten, others that were new and sound. Since the 
Northampton table worked well for him, produced to himself a 
good salary, and to the pzirties for whom he acted a good bonus, 
what motive had he to investigate ? What mattered it, whe¬ 
ther or not the circumstances of society had been altered, and 
the duration of life extended since 1791 ? Thus it will be found, 
in the great majority of eases, that, the routine of practical men 
being given, you have the whole of their information relative to 
their avocations. To their indifference to the reception of any 
new facts, and the consequent incompleteness of their informa¬ 
tion for any practical purpose, may be added their incompetency 
to weigh evidence, free from the bias, in most cases of direct 
monied interest; and in nearly all cases, of tlie interest arising 
from the loss of reputation which would be incurred by ac¬ 
knowledging that others were in possession of superior in¬ 
formation, or were capable of making a better application than 
themselves of the information already possessed: while all ex- 
])erience proves tliat even the interest occasioned by the dis¬ 
inclination to change old habits is of itself sufficient to 
counteract a considerable monied interest, when that interest is 
not immediate and obvious to the senses. '' The great bulk 
of mankind,” observes Paley, “ act more from habit than 
reflection ” and most especially must this be the case during 
the prevalence of systems of education which perform by the 
memory alone, all which the memory alone can be made to per¬ 
form j which teach every thing by rote, nothing by reference tQ 
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first prificipks. Vndef the evil influence of the habit of 
parroting, which is acquired under a cottimon education, almost 
every person is taught his avocation according to fixed rules, 
and is made te believe that the existing practice, whatever it 
be, is the best possible. Before he has time to form an opinion 
for himself, the associations and belief chosen for him by others, 
become so strongly impressed on his mind by habit, as in a 
great measure to destroy hjs power of forniing, or even of eu- 
tertainit^, any new combinations on the subject. Hence, 
perhaps,It is, that the most important improvements in the arts 
and sciences have been made, not by the “ regularly-educated 
practical men,” but by persons trained up to other pursuits. 
The greatest improvements in agriculture have been made by 
persons bred up in cities. The best laws are made by persons 
who are not practical lawyers. The same causes will, perhaps, 
account for tne circumstance so frequently observed, that when¬ 
ever a man of superior mind arises, the last thing benefited by 
the exercise of his powers of invention will be the pursuit to 
which he was regularly educated/’ Ramage, the optician, 
who has rendered so important a service to science by the im¬ 
provement of reflecting telescopes, in which he has obtained 
equal power in half the she used by Herschell, made no im¬ 
provement in tanning leather, his original occupation. As an 
instance of the operation of the causes to which we have al¬ 
luded so often, incapacitating men of extensive practice, and 
even, of something more than mere routine, from forming a coit- 
ception of any Aange or improvement, we may mention the 
recent case of sir James Scarlett. It may be recollected, that a 
short time ago, a complaint was made in parliament that the 
fees extorted from prisoners at the, sessions were so considerable, 
that the court and jury, from motives of compassion, conspired 
to convict a poor man in order that he might be fined a shilling 
and be discharged from further payments. Sir James Scarlett 
hereupon rose ; he admitted and lamented the existence of the 
evil, out declared (and we folly bdieve in the sincerity of the 
declaration), that he could not see how it could be remedied! 
Mr. Peel, in answer, ventured to »ay, that he humbly conceived 
the evil m^ht be remedied by abolishing the fees. We have 
heard of another practical man, of the same class, who, on hear¬ 
ing that ia Holland no distinction was made between real and 
personal p^perty^, ^pressed his, extreme surprise at such de- 
pipralde wondered how society could hold 

together wHfaout ffixch classification. He could form no con- 
cej^onof ft sfot<aof things, in which the seoure possession of 
an estate eotdd he conveyed with as litBe ^penile or trouye as 
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the least important article in daily use. Other similar iar 
stances will present themselves to every observing person ; and 
it may be laid down as a general rule, that unless the mind of 
a practical man has been trained to habits of generalising 
beyond the details of his profession, his conclusion as to the effeOt 
of any change in his practice, is less to be relied upon than that 
of any other man of equal general intelligence, to whose mind 
the same facts are presented, and who gives them an equal 
degree of consideration. Yet, it is the evidence of this class of 
practical men, which, in all questions of change and improve* 
ment, governs the opinions of our legislators and of a large 
portion of the public. It is important to have the real value of 
such evidence better understood, and for this purpose we have 
digressed thus far, to avail ourselves of some illustrations pre¬ 
sented by the reports before us. If the general observations 
are found to apjply to the evidence of practical men whose 
avocations are oi a more intellectual nature, d fortiori will they 
apply to those engaged in ordinary pursuits. 

The practical men whose evidence supported the doctrine that 
the duration of life has not been extended since the time of the 
formation of the Northampton tables, were Mr. W. Morgan, the 
actuary of the Equitable Insurance Company, which is the most 
wealthy and extensive institution of the kind in Europe j Mr, 
\V. Gleuny, the secretary to numerous benefit societies and 
insurance companies for the labouring classes; and Mr. Wt 
Frend, the actuary of the Rock Life Insurance Company. We 
shall extract some portions of the evidence given by the two 
latter witnesses, and with only slight observation leave tliem to 
the reader's judgment. But the former deserves a more special 
notice, since his opinions, from the circumstance of his enjoying 
a more extensive practice than any other man, have obtained a 
degree of weight that entitles him to the distinction of being 
presented as the specimen par excellence of the “ practice 
man.” 

Mr. Frend’s evidence is to this efiect:— 

‘ Do you apprehend that, since the Northampton tables were formed, 
the value of human life has encreased ?—No, I do not j there may be a 
diifercnce in the higher classes, but I cannot say that I conceive the 
general notion that it is so is correct. 

* Are the Committee to understand that U is not your opinion, that 
among any but the higher classes the life of a ipan of twenty is more 
valuabk dian it was, or than it vrm estimated to be, twenty years ago > 
—If i am asked that as a matter of opinion, it must be matter of 
opinion merely. I very much snspect, that H is not a whit better. I 
rather think the eakulatum comes very neariy to the seme point; as 
to the general measure of husana Kle, that it is not material altered } 
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no tables whatever can be formed that are accurate 5 for our tables 
end at the age of ninety six, whereas we know every year, that people 
live beyond an hundred j therefore it is clear that no tables which 
huhian ingenuity can devise, come exactly to accuracy; but it is 
luckily like the property of the asymptote, it comes near enough for 
practical purposes.’— Report, p. 87. 

We are bound to give the witness credit for sincerity even at 
the expense of his reputation for capacity; but had he intended 
to nonplus the hon. members, he could not liave succeeded 
more completely. They did not put to him another question 
on this subject. 

From Mr. Glenny the Committee received the following 
testimony:— 

* Having yourself constructed tables in a great degree from actual 
observation, you are confirmed in the opinion that Dr. Price’s tables 
were correct ?—The nearest to correctness. 

' Do you not think that health lias improved by the improvement of 
medical science since the time of Dr. Price ?—^Not much more in 
adults, but very much in children. 

* Supposing that you have in one district an accurate table of 
mortality, and also an accurate table of the average of sickness j that 
in another district you have the table of mortality only, which 1 will 
suppose to differ considerably from the table of mortality in the other 
district, do you think, that by constructing a table of sickness in the 
latter district, bearing the same relation to the sickness table of the 
former, as the mortality table in the second bears to that of the first, 
you would come to an accurate result ?—No, 1 do not. I think, it 
would depend so much upon other circumstances ; it would depend so 
much upon the manufactures. In some trades the mortality is much 
more severe, and the sickness mucli lighter, and I have been much 
perplexed, in the course of nine years’ close observation, by these two 
results; my proceedings for the next five years 1 hope will obtain the 
results of the various large manufactures of this kingdom, as the only 
correct means of preparing a correct sickness table. 

' In what particular business have you obsen'cd the difference 
between mortality and sickness, that the mortality should be great and 
the sickness less ?—T have found the gilders very subject to sickness, 
and I have not found that it materially shortens life. 

' What sort of sickness ? — Chiefly debility arising from the 
mercury. 

* Do you not include painters ?—Next to gilders, the casters in lead, 
and workers in lead of all descriptions, are more subject to sickness 
than to mortality comparatively. They have rheumatic pains; they 
have affections in the joints, and m^ny disorders which prevents them 
periodically from following their business ; hence they are turned out 
of most societies, or ratlier not admitted. 

* Is that the case with painters also ?—I class them among workers 
of lead of every description. Watchmakers aye very apt to be affected 
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in the sight> and they also go into declines^ and hang a long time on 
the fundS; frequently without dying at a more early period than other, 
men. Husbandmen are subject to much less sickness, I think, from 
the returns I have been able to procure, than almost any species of 
mechanic. 

^ And do you not think they live longer also ?—I think they do. In 
London there are an immense number of foundcries, where they 
keep an immense number of men, and there they are subject to be 
laid on the funds by accident, yet they are not frequently accidents 
that kill them, so that they are thrown on the superannuated list 
early. 

' Do you not think human life lengthened from the improvement of 
m€?dical science during the last twenty-five years \ —No, I do not. I 
think tile quantity of sickness lessened, but I do not think life length¬ 
ened.—Do you not apprehend that more children are reared 1—Yes, 
certainly, so much so, that 1 have been for years trying to form a 
table to provide something for children during their minority, and I 
have been comparatively bafiled by the difference of life in children 
within the last twelve or fourteen years, so that I have to go over the 
whole ground again. 1 should think the lives of children had increased 
a fifth, at least from my experience .’—First Report, p. 40. 

We shall not stop to examine how far the conclusion of the 
witness, that life has not lengthened, agrees with his admissions, 
that, since the Northampton table was formed, the health of 
adults has advanced a little, and the health of children has been 
improved very much, so that a greater number arc now reared to 
maturity. With respect to the instances he adduced in support 
of the paradox, that sickness might increase, and mortality yet 
remain stationary, it did not, perhaps, occur to the committee 
to inquire of the witness, whether the classes of debilitated men 
whom he mentioned would be likely to withstand, so well as 
healthy men, those casual diseases (not incidental to any avoca¬ 
tion), to which all classes are exposed. That men may lose 
their sight without their general health being materially 
diminished ; that the diminution of life ftom the effects of in¬ 
juries which disable a man, and, in some degree, also debilitate 
his general health, may often be compensated by his exemption 
as a pensioner from the hard labour, wear and tear, and conse¬ 
quent loss of vitality incidental to his avocation, no one will 
dispute, but that a whole class may be debilitated by sickness 
without the duration of life amongst them being impaired, is an 
absurdity. The operation of geperal causes of sickness on par¬ 
ticular classes, and the diminution of a patient's chances of 
recovery in proportion to his previous debility, was strikingly 
illustrated in some returns from the hospitals at Paris, to which 
yre shall hereafter advert, 
voi. ix.^w. B. 2 d 
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We now conie to Mr. Morgan, whose evidence on this point 
we sliair extract. 

'^When examined before the Poor-laws committee in 1817, yon 
stated, that you had no reason to doubt that the tables published in 
the second volutne of your edition of Dr. Price’s work, were still 
correct ?—I found them correct, and I do find them correct. 

‘Mavc you any reason to believe that sickness has actually 
increase{| ?—^Not at all. 

* Do you think it has diminished in consequence of the iatn)duction 
of vaccination ?—Most dikely it lias j but tlic people admitted into 
these clubs arc peo|)le from tw’cnty to thirty years of age. 

' We were speaking of sickness generally, not as relating to thes(5 
clubs}—There may be more in some years tlian in others. 

‘ Still you have taken it at a lower average ?—Yes, 1 have. 

^ You find mortality greater, but not sickness ?—Not sickness. 

'Sickness and mortality, both, of course, vary among different classes 
of people ?—Yes. 

'Do you not apprehend that there arc some classes in which sick¬ 
ness is more prevalent than in others, but where the lives pf individuals 
arc not shorter ?—No, I do not think so. 

' Are not some places more healthy than others ?—They may be j 1 
know nothing about that. 

'Are there not cedain grades which afflict individuals with blindness 
ivitliout shortening their lives ?—I do not know about that.’—Ku/ 
Iteport, p. 50. 

We shall say nothing as to the value of the testimony of this 
practical man, who ably and successfully sujierintends a mighty 
concern, with a capitalSf several millions of money, and yet is 
HO ignorant beyoiiW his routine, aa not to know that there are 
some places more healthy than others. It is to be attributed to 
the want of skill in the committee to examine witnesses, and 
the ignorance of hon. members as to the nature and importance 
of the points to which they ought to have directed the examina¬ 
tion, tliat more definite answers were not elicited from this 
witness and others. "But he has explicitly declared, as the 
result of his own practical experience, which we apprehend was 
wholly in his society (the Equitable), that Dr. Price’s tables are 
still correct, and therefore, that the average duration of life has 
remained stationary. Many of our readers, who do not take 
into account the little exercise of mind which practical men in 
general bestow on the facts under their own observation, will 
perhaps be somewhat surprised, when we inform them, that 
from the facts withifli-the experience of this witness, his con¬ 
clusion has been demonstrated to be extremely erroneous. It 
appears, that he has been in the habit of making regular, reports 
to the members of his Institution, of the number of persons 
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aasuved, whose names appeared on their books, and of the num¬ 
bers who died. Mr. Griffith Davies, the actuary of the 
Guardian Assurance Office, procui*ed a complete series of 
these reports, and theoriiced the facts of the practical man, 
that is, “ put the whole of the knowledge,” which he (according 
to his reports) possessed upon the subject, into that order and 
form in which it is most easy to draw from it, good practical 
rules.” Wc have annexed a table, calculated by Dr. Mitchell 
from the practical man’s fiicts, so theorized by Mr. Davies. 
According to the witness’s evidence, or the Northampton tables, 
the probable duration of a life already at twenty, is 33‘43 
years ; according to his facts, when theorized, its duration has 
I'xteiidecl to 41*05. A life at thirty, according to bis testiniony 
as a practical man, is of 28*27 ^ according to the result of his 
reports, it is 33*97 years. A life of forty, according to Dr. 
Price, whose tal)les arc stated in the evidence of Mr. Morgan 
to be still applicable, is 23*08 years in duration, but on tins ])oint 
alone, Mr, Morgan’s facts pro^ e them to be inapplicable by four 
years and a fraction, the value of life having been iinprovi'd to 
that extent. Mr. Babbage and Mr. Gompertz went over nearly 
the same facts, and so far as they went, confirmed the correct¬ 
ness of Mr. Davies’s theory. ,, 

We have considerable presumptive evidence in the superior 
habits of females, to support the conclusion that the duration of 
their lives is greater than those of males. Several men of 
extensive practice declared liowever, that there was no material 
difference. 

The Commitioe says to Mr. Glenny [Fir,^^leport^ p. 41J,— 

' Tlicn you make no distinction, ujiou tlie groiiiul of a supposed 
difference in the value between male and female life ?—No : tlxere are 
difFcrences of opinion between calculators. Tlie difference is so snxall } 
there is not a sin^'Ie consideration in the calculation of a table which 
is not of greater importance tlian that point.’ 

Mr. Baily is asked [Second 2le2)ort, p, 27],— 

‘ Do you conceive that it is necessary to have a diflerent rate of 
payment for males and for females to ensure the same object?—I 
should hardly think it worth while to perplex the subject with such a 
distinction. Have you paid any attention to the subject ? 1 have 

occasionally. In the valuation of annuities, we generally reckon the 
females lives worth half a year’s purchase more.’ 

And Mr. Morgan [Second lleport^ p. 46], says,— 

’ The duration of life, in general, is a little better among females 
than among males; but, in my opinion, it is not sufficient to render it 
necessary to compute tables for them.’ 

2 n2 
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These opinions are opposed, not only by the number, and, as 
we consider, weight, of opinions from other witnesses, but by 
the evidence of the SAvedish tables, which shew the difference 
between male and female life to be very considerable. New 
returns were, however, now given to the committee by Mr. Fin- 
laison, the actuary of the National Debt Office, Avhich established, 
beyojid a doubt, the fact, that great improvement has taken 
place in the value of life, amongst those classes respecting whom 
the best evidence was previously possessed. He also proved the 
superiority of the lives of females, as compared with the lives of 
males, to be very considerable. When he presented his tables 
to the committee in 1825, he stated [Fh'st Itej/orty p. 44],— 

‘ It is now exactly six years ago since I was appointed by govern¬ 
ment expressly for the purpose of inA^estigating the true law of 
mortality which prevails among the people of England at the preserit 
time. I say at the present time, because there has been, as I have 
discovered, a very extraordinary prolongation of human life in the 
course of the last hundred years. I also say in either sex, because it 
has appeared, from the Avritings of former authors, that a great differ¬ 
ence in the duration of life exists between the two sexes, and that that 
difference has never been accurately assigned. It wasthe more necessary 
to do this from authentic documents, because, heretofore, almost 
all the known tables are derived from parochial records, Avhich are 
incapable of affording accurate deductions 5 therefore, by the aid of 
Government, I was enabled to make observations upon the life 
annuitants of various classes who have been registered as nominees 
in tontines, or life annuities properly so called. I made an observation 
upon nearly twenty-live thousand people in that situation, during a 
period of more than tliirty years, and the consequences resulting from 
that obserA'atlou upon each sex, will be shewn in a paper, Avhich I beg 
leave to give in, containing the expectation of life as it is noAV, and 
as it was a century ago j the difference is very great upon each sex j 
the committee will find it nearly as three to four. 1 mean, that the 
duration of existence noAv, compared with what it was a century ago, 
is as four to three in round numbers.’ 

• In addition to the tables constructed upon the basis of the 
lives of Government annuitants who belong to the higher and 
middling classes, he calculated the mortality that prevailed 
during the years 1814 to 1822^ amongst 50,682 out-pensioners 
on the books of Chelsea College, and 20,210 out-pensioners on 
the books of Greenwich Hospital. These he declares Avere 
lives of the worst description. The great majority of them had 
come in under 45 years of age. They were either persons who 
had been woundeef, or who had lived some time in unhealthy 
climates, and their claims for other causes than length of service 
must have beeu impaired constitutions. Yet the chances of 
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run on. Mr. Finlaison made another effort, in 1823, to obtain 
from his lordship's successor some attention to the progress of the 
evil, but only obtained a repetition of the orders previously given 
him, to proceed in the formation of the tables, while the expendi¬ 
ture was still allowed to go on increasing. In 1825 the evidence 
we have described was produced and offered to the notice of 
ministers, but then a “ greater degree of correctness was re¬ 
quired.” A great annual loss was not to be stopped until the 
extent of the loss was proved to the fraction of a farthing! 
Mr, Finlaison again went over his tables, and, as we have 
already stated, found the extreme difference made in granting 
an annuity by his several tables would amount to fifteen 
shillings in the hundred pounds ; and, lastly, after having 
given evidence before the committee on Benefit Societies, he 
tried what was to be tlone with a new chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It seems that we are indebted, for the escape 
from future burthens of the same kind, entirely to the Finance 
Committee. Since there appears no sinister interest on the 
part of the government, prompting them to persevere in this 
system of expenditure, we can only conjecture tliat it was con¬ 
tinued from mere aversion to change, and perhaps from a pre¬ 
sumption that nothing valuable could be produced by a clerk 
with a salary of only five hundred a year, who, for aught that 
appeared, had never been at either university, written a nonsense 
verse’, or scanned a line of Horace : perhaps it W'as deemed im¬ 
proper to encourage such suggestions from people of this de¬ 
scription, as it might occasionally lead to a notion on their parts 
of superior aptitude and capacity, which would endanger the 
proper official subordination, &c. &c. 

Connected with this subject, as part of the means of provid¬ 
ing against the casualties of sickness and mortality, arc the in¬ 
valuable institutions of Benefit Societies and Savings' Banks. 
We shall here advert to another source of extravagant expendi¬ 
ture, which has been pointed out by Mr. Hume, The commis¬ 
sioners for the management of the National Debt pay four and 
a half per cent upon all deposits, whether received from Friendly 
Societies or Savings' Banks. We are ignorant of any good reason 
why the public should receive these deposits on other terms than 
those which would be settled between individual and individual 
in a common mercantile transaction, Adihitting to the full ex¬ 
tent the importance of giving encouragement to economical 
habits, we deny that the payment of bounties is necessary for 
such a purpose, or that more is requisite than to extend to the 
parties that superior accommodation, and greater security for 
investment, which it is in the power of Government to afford, 
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This we apprehend would form an inducement adequate to every 
salutary purpose. All that is given as interest, beyond the 
market-price of money, is simply a premium upon fraud. Not 
long after the Savings* Banks were brought into operation, 
the market-inte^st of money being below four and a half per 
cent, it was found that investments were made in great numbers 
by far difterent persons from those for whose benefit the insti¬ 
tution was intended. Instead of reducing the rate of interest to 
the level of the market, and thereby taking away the motive to 
the commission of fraud, the legislature enacted, that no more 
than 200/. should be received from one person : that no person 
should make investments of monies at two or more banks, on 
pain of forfeiting the additional sum beyond a total of 200/. so 
invested, Sec. &c. But it is only requisite to know the amount 
of the bounty which four and a half per cent, at the market- 
price of money, did then, and does now, tift'ord, to be satisfied 
that these enactments are constantly evaded. When these 
institutions make a deposit of their savings in the hands of the 
commissioners for the management of the National Debt, the 
latter purchase stock with it in the market. The present price, 
cighty-six and three-quarters, wdll yield 3/, 9^. 2c/, per cent 
interest, and as they allow to the depositor interest at 4/. 11.9. 3(L 
per cent, the public are losing at the rate of 1/. 26-. Ic/. upon 
every hundred pounds received: they lose in addition all the 
expenses of management. When a depositor can thus obtain 
for each 100/. deposited, as much interest as 1^1/. 19^. laid 
out in stock at eighty-six and three-quarters would bring in the 
market, even though subject to the risk of depression, it needs 
excite no surprise that these deposits amount to the enormous 
sum of upwards of sixteen millions of money. It is notorious 
that, in consequence of these inducements, the legislative * 
enactments are set at defiance by persons who, besides their 
own deposits, make fraudulent investments in the names of 
the various members of their families, their relations, or their 
friends. Thus skilfully do our legislators attempt to cultivate 
good habits among one portion of the community, and succeed 
in promoting bad habits among another! Tlie public are 
greatly indebted to Mr. Hume for having endeavoured to check 
this expenditure, which was indeed injurious to the labouring 
classes, by representing their surplus means as far beyond the 
real amount. 

Before we quit the subject of ‘the expenditure of public 
money with respect to these contingencies, we shall offer 
another speenmen of the description of legislation, which we 
may expect from those who transact pub^ business by 
way of an elegant amusement, 
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The committee (the chairman of which was T. Peregrine 
Courtenay, Esq. one of the new administration) requested 
several actuaries, and amongst others Mr. Griffith Davies, to 
ijivestigate the sufficiency of certain tables, and to state 
whether they considered the payment requij^d upon them 
adequate for a society consisting chiefly of persons of the lower 
orders, and having the privilege of investing its funds at four 
and a half per cent. Mr, Davies declared the scale of contribu¬ 
tions inadequate to provide for the annuities proposed, because 
lie did not believe that such societies could make four and a half 
per cent compound interest upon their inoney. But we will 
give the committee’s account of his objection, as well as their 
answer, in their own words: 

‘ Mr. Davies’s opinion is unfavourable upon two grounds; first, be 
states that the rate assumed will not in practice be obtained at com¬ 
pound interest; secondly, he thinks that an allowance ought to be 
made, in consideration of the annuity being paid weekly, whereby 
there is a loss of interest. ^ 

' Your committee are disposed to overrule these objections, because 
they appreliend that the arrangement of the debenture does insure to 
Friendly Societies, doing business upon a large scale, the means of 
realising compound interest on very nearly the whole of their funds ; 
and the other gentlemen who have approved of the Dorsetshire tables 
apj)car to have tciken into consideration the weekly payment of the 
allowance .’—Second "Re-port, p. 8. 

It appears from the last clause of the committee’s answer 
that it would liave been too much to expect of honourable 
gentlemen to take upon themselves the trouble of examining the 
not very difficult question whether there really was a loss of 
interest by paying the annuity weekly. It was easier to rely 
lipou such testimony as happened to be given them. The 
answer contained in the other clause of the paragraph might have 
been given more plainly in these words. Yes, four and a half 
per cent can be obtained by these societies, because it can be 
given, and shall be given, from the public money the question 
whether such an employment of the public money i_s advan¬ 
tageous,^ being one upon which they were not called to concern 
themselves. 

We must, before we quit the subject of the management of 
the expenditure, connected with the contingencies of mortality 
and sidkness, pay Mr. Morgan the compliment of a valedictory 
notice, and bestow a few remarks on his new pamphlet, which 
is intended as a defence of the conduct of his society, against 
those who have impugned its management, and its rates of 
in^rance, la this and also in his answers given to 
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the Committee of the House of Commons subsequently to the 
publication of the new tables, he eminently displays the vicious 
habit of mind to whicli we have adverted, as characteristic of 
the majority of practical men, namely, obduracy to the recep¬ 
tion of new ev^ence. This is a vice with which most men are 
more or less tainted, but the practical men of his genus are dis¬ 
tinguished by its mischievous excess. When the Committee 
ask him his opinion respecting the tables framed by Mr. Fin- 
laison, -hfe says, I have no opinion at all of tliem, I do not 
think favourably of them,” but assigns no reasons for thinking 
unfavourably of them/ In his pamphlet he holds tliis language, 
“ Of those absurd opinions which have been lately entertained 
respecting the improved health and greater longevity of the 
human race, I feel no disposition to enter into the discussion” 
[very likely, discussion being, to his interests, dangerous]. 
“ They do not appear to be supported by any documents of the 
least credit or authority” [’!], ^^and I have only to express a 
hope, that they may never be^suffered to mislead this society” 
[i. c. to reduce its exorbitant charges to the public]. “ From 
its first establishment, I know of but one instance of a personas 
dying at the advanced age of ninety-four, and not above three 
or four instances of persons dying at the advanced age of ninety 5 
and the whole number of nonagenarians now existing, does not 
exceed seven or eight. As far, therefore, us the Equitable ex~ 
2>erie7ice avails, this jiew doctrine has no foundation.” Future 
returns may be expected to exhibit a greater number of nonage¬ 
narians, but the new doctrine is, that fewer people die in the 
earlier stages of existence, that more attain a vigorous maturity; 
not that more live beyond the extreme period he mentions, at 
which it may have been observed, most of the tables approxi¬ 
mate. The fears of persons like Mr. Morgan cause them to 
exaggerate and misrepresent new opinions, and we expect to 
hear it proclaimed in derision, ^'That the philosophers have 
discovered we are to live as long as Methuselah, that sickness 
is banished from the earth, and the Millenium is at hand,” We 
do not, however, impute to this gentleinan any wilful misrepre¬ 
sentation; we believe that he is himself misled by hi§ interests. 
Had he not been under the most extraordinary infatuation, he 
would scarcely have published a document such as is contained 
in this pamphlet, which furnishes a piece of the most striking 
confirmatory evidence the “ new doctrine” could require. He 
actually sets forth [p. 41] as the one source remaining, from 
which bis society derives its chief security and success, “ the 
higher probabilities of life among its members, than those given 
in the table, from which its premiums are computed.” 
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he says, even the benefits derived from this source loave their 
limit.” “ In a society composed entirely of young lives, select¬ 
ed from the general mass of mankind, the rate of mortality will 
necessarily be lower than in a table including lives of all 
descriptions,* In a more advanced period of its^xistence, the 
effect of this selection will gradually lessen, till, in process of 
time, the society will become like any other community, and 
subject to the ordinary laws of mortality” meaning, we i^uppose, 
to inform us, that they will not live for ever. This is parti¬ 
cularly exemplified in the following table of the decrements of 
life in the society during the last twelve years.” The second 
column of this table represents the number of policies for the 
several ages; the third column shows the proportion of insurers 
who actually died; the fourth column exhibits the number who 
“ should have died,” had the Northampton table been correct. 


Age. 

No. 

Died. 

should have died. 

20 to 30 

4,720 

29 

68 

30 „ 40 

15,951 

106 

243 

40 „ 50 

27 , 0/2 

201 

506 

s 

r, 

o 

23,307 

339 

545 

60 „ 70 

14,705 

426 

502 

70 „ 80 

i 5,056 

289 

290 

80 „ 95 

701 

99 

95 


“Here,” he says, “we sec the probabilities of life in the 
society, which so far exceed those in the Northampton table in 
the earlier ages, continually approaching to them at a more 
advanced age, till, at last, aridving at an age at which no new 
members are admitted, they become nearly equal, and afford 
a striking proof of the accuracy of that table” !!! 

The difference between 'the number who actually died, and 
the number “ who should have died,” on the one hand, shows 
the risks which individuals who insure upon rates founded on 
the Northampton table pay for beyond those they encounter ; 
and, on the other hand, it exhibits the loss which Govern¬ 
ment has occasioned to the public, by the use of that table to 
form its rules for granting annuities. It is declared, for instance, 

* If our readers will refer to the tables of Mortality we have given, and 
compare the experience of the Equitable Society with the Swedish table, 
they may estimate the effect of selection in presenting diminished chances 
bf mortality, and give Mr. Morgan credit for it j and they will then per¬ 
ceive how considerably his own table of decrements yet makes against the 
Northampton table, on the experience of all the great majority of lives 
under 70. 

VOL. R» 2 s 
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on this table of decrements, that where sixty-eight should have 
died, had the Northampton table been now apphpable, only 
twenty-nine Imve died, consequently, if these parties, instead 
of being insured, had bpen Government annuitants, the public 
would have beon burtheued with thirty-nine annuities beyond 
the number calculated upon. We may say more than tiiirty- 
nine, because the lives of annuitants are better than those of 
insurers^^ because it is rare that an individual purchases an 
annuity who does not believe himself to be in good health, and 
of sound constitution, to enable him to enjoy it for a long 
period. Annuitants are also, in most cases, relieved from the 
painful anxiety which generally attends the pursuit of a liveli¬ 
hood, and more or less diminishes the duration of life amongst 
large classes. 

More complete and satisfactory evidence of the improve¬ 
ment in the value of life among the classes whose con¬ 
dition and habits have improved, could not well be ob- 
tiiincd. But still tlie lives of Government annuitants, and the 
and army pensioners, arc to be considered as select 
lives, and we arc left to conjecture how far they may, or 
may not, be applicable to determine the cliauces of mortality 
among other classes. The Northampton, the Swedijsh, the 
Carlisle, the Equitable, and the Goveriiiueut, tables, differing 
as tliey do considerably, liave each their advocates, as being 
most applicable to goverii societies for insuring the labouring 
classes of the community. We are inclined to agree with tlie 
conclusion of Dr. Mitchell in favour of the Swedish tables, as 
being probably the best adapted to represent the cliances of 
mortality amongst the labouring classes. We question whether 
the Chelsea and Greenwich out-pcjisioners are to be con¬ 
sidered, relatively to others of the labouring classes, lives of the 
very worst’’ description. “ Many of these men,” he observes, 
“ had no doubt suffered in their constitutions from service in 
foreign climes, and some from severe wounds; but, on the other 
hand, we are to recollect that the men who enter the army are 
admitte4^ not as the sticking-bills of thp recruiting serjeants 
express it, for good character and educatioii, but for good 
stamina and vigorous constitutions ; so that, taking one chance 
against another, we may expect the lives of the Chelsea and 
Greenwich out-pensioners to be better than those of the ordinary 
mechanics and labourers of the United Kingdom. Now the 
chances of tiie pensioners of Chelsea College are at any ag^ 
better than those of the Northampton tables j j^nd, after fifty, 
are as good as thoso of the CarUsle tables.” The 
correspond very closely, as may be perceived, with the Equitrf^le 
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tables, and \\ie Equitable fables are founded on very select lives. 
Therefore tlie Carlisle and the Governmeut tables, in all pro¬ 
bability, present too favourable a rate for the classes who form 
bcnelif societies, and the Swedish are the most applicable as 
giving the probabilities of the life more favourable tluui the 
Northampton, and less favourable than the Carlisle, tables. 

The mean chances between classes wlio differ widely in their 
circuinstaiices, or the averages formed from the mortality which 
obtains in Im'ge classes, are obviously inapplicable for the safe 
guidance of any hut Institutions of great magnitude. The 
desideratum is to ascertain in what degree mortality is influ¬ 
enced by particular trades and avocations, and by the circum¬ 
stances under wdiich various classes have been placed. It is 
only in Paris tliat the collection of any satisfactory iriformaliou 
of this kind has been attempted. From the First Report [p. 
J 69] Ave learn that M, Villerme made a comparison of tAvo arron- 
dissements of that capital; of the first arrondissement, Avhich 
contains the largest proportion of wealthy people, and the 
tAvelfth, which contains the greatest proportion of poor people. 
I'he total difference is such, that Avhen fifty people die in the 
first arroTulisscment, one hundred die in the tAA clfth. There is 
one birth annually for more than (?very thirtj-tAVO inhabit¬ 
ants of the first arrondissement,^ and one in tAventy-six of the 
tAAX'lflh, and yet tliere are not more children from the age of 0 
to 6 years in the last than in the first, a proof that the poor 
bring forth more cliildrcn than the rich, but preserve fewer. 
From a paper compiled by the same gentleman from the 
registers of the hospitals at Paris, it is made to appear that 
disease is not more frequent among the poor tlian among the 
rich or midtlling classes, but it is more frequently fatal to the 
former than to the latter, and the gradations of w^ealth, or the 
means of providing comforts, may be almost taken as the scale 
of mortality j thus, in the higher classes of Avorkmen, such as 
jewellers, printers, and compositors, wdio enter the hospital, one 
in eleven dies ; Avhilst among the shoe-makers or brick-makers, 
one in seven is the average mortality; of the stone masons, ojie 
in six; of the common labourers, one in five; and of the poorest 
classes of all, the porters and rag merchants, one in four: amongst 
the soldiers, who are in more favourable circumstances, not one 
in twenty; a fact which corroborates the observation, of Dr. 
Mitcbeil that thb lives of our soldiers are better than those of 
average of arti:5ans. Our soldiers are in general better lodged 
and fed than those of the French army: we may infer, therefore, 
that tbeir lives are better. The baleful effects of poverty were 
most perceptible in the greater mortality among the aged, and 
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the very young;—a proof that poverty and bad diet, which 
weaken the general constitution, must be always taken into 
account as one of the predisposing causes of mortality. 

Mr, Villerme has also made some highly valuable re¬ 
searches to ascertain the amount of mortality in the whole 
of the prisons in Paris. He has proved that the average 
annual mortality in prisons is about one in twenty-three, 
and from this fact, comparing it with the average mortality in 
France, he concludes, that to be sent to prison one year is ecjuiva- 
lent to a deprivation of about twenty yours of life. This would 
by no means apply to imprisonment in this country, where 
prisoners are often better lodged and fed than the classes out of 
prison, from M'hom they are taken. It would be of the highest 
service in a legislative and judicial point of view to make a 
similar inquiry, in order to determine the average mortality 
which prevails amongst the various classes of prisoners, that, 
from the results, the effects of various modes of punishment 
might be ascertained. Such an inquiry should be extended to 
the prisons for debtors, and we have no doubt that the facts 
elucidated would startle the public. Will any Howard, any 
Villerme, in this country ever investigate the average mortality 
among the suitors in Chancery ? Having witnessed individual 
instances of tlie ravages of its process on the health of suitors, 
and seen a suit attended with more deadly'effects than a fever, 
we seriously believe that the amount of the deprivation of life 
among the victims of that horrible Court would be found equal 
to the loss of life in any hospital in the metropolis. 

Little was done, compared with what the committee might 
by a small expenditure of labour have effected, to procure 
information similar to that obtained in Paris by M. Villerme. 
They contented themselves with idly observing in the first 
report, “ it must be owned that no extensive information has 
hitherto been collected as to the duration of life among the 
lower orders; and it is obvious that neither experience drawn 
from the higher and middling classes, nor results taken from 
the army, or from the London hospitals, can he depended upon 
in reference to the general mass of the manufacturing popula¬ 
tion.'' 

Mr. Finlaison stated to the committee \Ai)]}end%x to the First 
Rejiort) p. 138], that “ materials exist, however, which nuiy be 
furnished with facility for estimrfting the sickness now actually 
prevailing among the labouring classes to a degree probably of; 
very considerable accuracy. There is in the Navy Pay-ofece 
a pay-list received annually from each of the seven dock-yards, 
containing the age of every workman, artificer, or labourer, in 
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those great establishments, the amount of his wages or earn¬ 
ings in the year, and the number of days in which he received 
no wages, by reason of sickness, the fact of such sickness being 
always verified by the public medical officer. J have not been 
permitted to avail myself of this document extra officially, else 
1 would now have submitted the result to your honourable com¬ 
mittee/* On a cursory view of the document, he found the 
amount of sickness among those under fifty to coincide very 
closely with the average of sickness reported by the Highland 
Society. He suggested that further returns should be made, and 
other materials for the formation of tables collected, from the 
various dock-yards, and from every regiment in the service. 
He was permitted to inspect some returns made to the adjutant- 
generars office respecting the sickness prevalent in the army, 
which appeared to be thrice the average amount found by the 
Highland Society to prevail among the members of benefit 
societies in Scotland. As, however, it is well known that 
soldiers, during peace, live better than the majority of work¬ 
men, there must be much imposition practised to make the 
amount of sickness appear, on these returns, to be so con¬ 
siderable in the army. The best, and almost the only data we 
have to judge of the probable amount of sickness among the 
labouring classes in Great Britain, arc, the returns obtained by 
the exertions of the excellent society to which we have just 
alluded. This society procured returns from seventy-nine 
benefit societies situate in sixteen counties of Scotland. These 
returns were made up from the books kept during various periods, 
in some instances extending from 1750 to 1821. The aggregate 
number of members on the books of the respective societies 
was, 104,218. The first table ever formed to exhibit the 
probable annual sickness which a labouring man will sustain 
through life, is to be found in an able report drawn up by Mr. 
Oliphant for the society. The results stated arc, that a work¬ 
ing man will experience in a year, at 

Years of Age. Sickness. Years of Age. Sickness. 

21 . 4 days 66 . ... 5ft weeks 

46 . 1 week 67 . 6i% weeks 

57 . 2 weeks 68 . ... 8 weeks 

63 . 3 weeks 69 . ... 9 weeks 

65 . 4^*0 weeks 70 . ... 10 weeks 

The proportion, after that peribd, goes on increasing rapidly, at a 
'rate that puts the individual beyond the means of assurance pos¬ 
sessed by any of these institutions. The society endeavoured 
to ascertain also, thediiferent degrees of intensity to be expected 
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ill this sickness, and the}^ state, as their nearest approximation, 
that, of ten weeks of sickness amongst persons of all ages undet 
seventj^, two may be assumed as bedfast sickness,—five as 
walking, three as permanent sickness. 

In addition to the returns which Mr. Finlaison suggested, 
others no doubt might have been obtained from the -East India 
Company, of the amount of sickness which prevails among the 
great number of workmen whom they elnpioy. Other public 
bodies, the Dock cohii>anies for instance, probably keep exact 
accounts of the time during which the labourers whom they have 
in their service are absent in consequence of sickness 5 and from 
these and other such sources, highly valuable inforitiation might 
have been collected by the committee, but it seems they did not 
think it a mutter worthy of any trouble, since we do not find in 
the Second Report, any of the returns suggested by Mr, Finlaison. 
They took the easiest course, and adopted, on speculation, a set 
of tables grounded upon an estimate of sickness considerably 
liiglier than that wliich results from the inquiries of the Highland 
Society^ Wo would recommend to the philanthropy of jjrivate 
individuals, or to the industry of similar societies in England, tlic 
task of obtaining correct returns of the nature and extent of the 
sickness which prevails among various classes of our artiiiians, 
who might with no gi’eat difficulty be brought to keep correct 
accounts of tlie facts vihicli it is desirable to collect. If the 
sickness consequent upon different sets of circumstances were 
accurately recorded, the operation of causes which cannot now 
be clearly detected in single instances, would be pointed out for 
removal; as, in the numerous cases wdierc classes of workmen 
sustain unnecessary injury to their health from Want of 
precaution, and from methods of working which admit of change. 
Ketiinis displaying, as they must do if collected properly, the 
consequences of vicious peculiarities and habits, would effect 
more in the way of reformation with the old, and of prevention 
with the young, than the most intlammatory preaching that 
could be brought to bear upon them. The utility of such 
returns would be greatly augmented if they were accompanied 
by accounts' of the wages received contemporaneously by each 
class, and the prices of their most common food, together with 
every material change in any of the circumstances affecting their 
condition. 

- The last departments of the subject to whickthe space allot¬ 
ted to jis permits us to allude, are the probable prolificness of 
marrui^S, and the mortality to which the children produced 
from them are liable. The attention of the committee was much 
occupied on these topics, yet but little information of value was 
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elicited from any of the witnesses, except from Dr. Granville, a 
physician and accoucheur of very extensive practice, connected 
with several public institutions. The evidence of this gentleman, 
we must do him the justice to state, distinguishes hi ju from the 
general class of practical men, as one of an active mind, not 
contented with the facts which his mere routine might present, 
nor confined in its exertions to that which an immediate, a 
narrow, and sordid interest might require, but capable of esti¬ 
mating justly the value of his opportunities for the acquisition of 
knowledge, and disposed to avail himself of them for the advance¬ 
ment of science and the good of mankind. From the evidence 
given by some of the practical men examined, we might, if our 
limits would permit, display numerous examples of hasty 
generalization, and the formation of bad theories, and illustrate 
the remark of Dugald Stewart, ‘/that the simplest narrative 
of the most illiterate observer involves more or less of liy- 
pothesis; nay, in general it will be found, that in proportion 
to his ignorance, the greater is the number of conjectural })ria- 
ciples involved in his statements.^' From the testimony of this 
witness, vve might, on the other liand, display the first stages of 
the process of forming a legitimate theory, by diligent investiga¬ 
tion, and the sagacious comparison of a variety of phenomeua ; 
and we could shew what the vulgar (who talk of the separation of 
practice from theory, as if there could be good practice without 
sound theory), do not seem to be aware of—that to be a tolerably 
good theorist presupposes a knowledge of connected and well- 
uscertviined facts, more conquehensivc by far than the man of 
mere practical routine is likely to possess. But the space allot¬ 
ted to us will ouly enable us to notice a few of the general 
results of his observations, so far as they have proceeded. Ilis 
opportunities for observation were very considerable. The 
number of cases which came before him professionally were 
numerous. With reference to women, the nuniliers of cases 
were, at the Westminster Dispensary, during feeveu years and 
one quarter, 7,0C0 ; at the Benevolent Institution, during three 
years, 2,765 cases ; and at both these institutions, with respect 
to children, 9,000; while at the Royal Infirmary for Sick 
Children, no less than 5,640 cases came before him, giving a 
general total of 24,450 cases for observation. He submitted 
the register of a considerable nuinber of these cases to the 
committee... The " practical ^men’' who were his predecessors 
at these institutions, had merely troubled themselves to ascer¬ 
tain the name and age of the patient, whether she liad produced 
a bqy or a girl, and what was the date of its birth. Dr. Gran¬ 
ville observes, 
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* As my attention had been frequently directed to the statistical 
questions of the increase of population among the poor^ 1 thought 
that the public institutions I belonged to might be made available in 
obtaining the information to which I have just alluded^ and 1 there¬ 
fore established these analytical registers, in which, under particular 
heads, and in separate columns, I enter the information that the 
mother gives me.' 

For this purpose the Doctor puts a multiplicity of questions, 
to ascertain the earliest age at which women of the poorer 
classes marry,—the number of children they produce in a given 
period,—how many of those children may be expected to die 
within a given period, and of what diseases,—at what period of 
life married women among the labouring classes are the most 
prolific,—at what time they cease to bear children,— what is the 
influence of the occupations of the parents on the health of 
the offspring,—what is the effect of locality, under the head of 
residence, among the poor, besides a number of other questions 
on medical as well as statistical points of inquiry, the answers 
to which he registers in the manner he has described. He sub¬ 
mitted to the committee the registered cases of 876 women, 
for the truth of whose statements he possessed the most satis¬ 
factory securities; but in all other respects they were taken 
indifferently. The following table, derived from their answers 
as to the age at which they respectively married, is the first 
ever constructed to exhibit to females their chances of marriage 
at various ages. Of the 876 females there were married. 
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It is to be borne in mind that the females whose relative ages 
at the time of their marriage are above exhibited, were all of 
.the lower classes. Among an equal number from the middling 
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or the higher classes we should not probably find so many as 
195, or more than one-fifth, married under the age of 19; or 
so few as one-sixteenth part after 28 ; or only one-thirtieth part 
after 30. From these 876 marriages there had been, previously 
to the then existing pregnancies, 4,621 pregnancies; of which 
number 655 had miscarried; 176 were still-born; and 2,914 
children were born alive. Thus there may be said to have been 
3,966 births, or an average of 4^ to each marriage. Of these 
1675 children survived. He had no means of ascertaining what 
proportion the marriages which were unproductive bore to those 
which were productive. Mr, Malthus gives 4^ as the average 
number of children produced from each marriage. Dr. Granville 
found, that, during the whole time at which these woinen con¬ 
tinued to bear children, they had each two children in about 
four years. Considerable exertion was bestowed by the Doctor 
to determine what effect the age at which a woman married 
had on the number of children she produced. He observes, 

* It is a curious fact, that if a woman marries at twenty-one or 
twenty-two, and is placed under precisely similar circumstances for 
the following fifteen years as women at fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen 
marrying at that age, may be supposed to be under, will produce the 
same number of children as the latter would, though the j)arty marry 
seven or eight years later; and the reason is this, that those who 
marry very young cease either sooner, or go a great number of years 
without children. When they arrive at twenty or twenty-five years 
of age, they will sto]) till about thirty, and begin again; whereas, (be 
age of maturity at which a woman is most prolific appears to be 
about twenty; and there seems to lie no stoppage, except disease steps 
in—going on regularly, every two years, or, if she do not suckle, 
every year, until she arrives at forty or forty-two years of age, which 
is the usual period for it to terminate.’— Report, p. 42. 

He found that the permanent ordinary state of health of the 
father, as well as of the mother of a child, had a greater influ¬ 
ence on its health than was commonly suspected. The witness 
had made greater progress in the collection, than in the operation 
of theorizing his facts; and on several points he abstained 
from stating his conclusions to the committee, as he did not 
consider that he had yet attained the requisite degree of com¬ 
pleteness to warrant him in promulgating them. We trust that 
he will persevere in his most useful and singularly meritorious 
labours, and we anticipate, that when they are submitted to the 
public, the results will be fouild highly important. 

The Committee gave more than usual attention to a scheme, 
set on foot for the purpose of inducing unmarried men to pay 
a pertain sum annually, on condition that every child resulting 
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fk»in any marriage he might subsequently contract, should, 
-^hen it attained a certain age, be entitled to a certain sum of 
money, or a certain annuity. On the practicability of this 
scheme Dr. Mitchell observes ~ 

^ It is not likely that single men will be induced to pay down a sum 
of money, or to contribute annually for such a contingency. And if 
ever any considerable number of single men in this country should 
become so prudent as to do so, it may be questioned whether, with so 
much prudence, we should have so many marriages as at present ^ 
and we may expect that, in that case, the amount of population, now 
so overwhelming, would be reduced to so healthy a state as to raise 
the price of labour, and enable a man to support his family without 
such assistance. It is, perhaps, \innecessary to occupy time to shew 
this sclieme to be undesirable in its eifocts, as it does not appear likely 
ever to be carried into practice.’ 

The data were found insufficient for the establishment of any 
safe theories on the subject. As an instance of the ruinous 
extremes to whicli practical men are carried when they have no 
sound theories for their safe guidance, we may mention the cir¬ 
cumstance that a case was submitted by the committee to 
Mr. Morgan, to determine the allowance that should be made 
on an assurance for each child produced from any marriage. 
He declared that 6/. a year might be given to each child. 
The very same case was submitted to Mr. Francis Bailey, and 
he answered, that 19/. los, a-year might be allowed for each 
child. 

We have now adverted to the chief subjects relative to popu¬ 
lation and the duration of life, on which the committee made 
inquiries. These subjects begin to excite some degree of interest, 
and we have been compelled to go over the whole very imper¬ 
fectly, that we might not be too late to give whatever aid may 
be in our power, to any discussions which might take place on 
the formation of more equitable provision against the contingen¬ 
cies of sickness and mortality amongst those classes who are 
yet sufficiently independent and virtuous to desire to live only- 
on the fruits of their own honest industry. The evidence con¬ 
tained in both reports is highly deserving perusal, as shewing 
how much remains to be accomplished on almost every point. 
Dr, Mitcliell’s treatise comprises the substance of the informa¬ 
tion relative to the provisions against casualties of sicfeltess and 
mp^^ality, put into a shape to render it availtftle to the ftibouring 
classes. He has interspersed the facts with useful suggestions, 
6f which they stand in great need, for the most prudent invest¬ 
ment of their money. U is well known that, hitherto, works on 
such subjects have in general been ptofitable nearly in the 
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inverse proportion to their utility; and, therefore, when we find 
them written for the use of those classes, and jiublished, as we 
learn this is, at the author’s own expense, we are bound to hail 
them as the results of extreme benevolence. 

Mr. Milne, who, since the days of Dr. Price, has written 
most extensively and ably on these subjects, in explaining to 
the committee wh^ he had not accomplished some investiga¬ 
tions of scientific importance, made some observations which 
sufficiently account for the little progress made in this and 
several other departments of knowledge. He states :— 

,' Subjects founded on general calculations such as I have made 
require a great deal of attention, ami when iill that has been done, the 
author must publish them at his own exjiensc, and 1 am satisfied they 
will never pay him interest on the money they cost to make them. 
What I have done, I have done with great ardour, but the sale of such 
works is so confined that it will not pay, and 1 do not think that a 
man’s success in life is promoted by the publication of them. But I 
beg to make a further remark. Such calculations enable those who 
pay attention to them, to make estimates of the value of jiroperty 
depending upon the contingencies of human life ; they consequently 
have occasionally cases laid before them, for which they receive fees, 
and those fees afford them some compensation for the trouble and time 
they expend upon them. But these societies, ■when they apply in that 
Avay, cannot aflbrd to remunerate them, although there is a groat deal 
more trouble than iu other cases.’ 

These form the description of circumstances under which the 
Society for the Diffusioii of Useful Knowledge will come into 
the most beneficial operation. We are happy to observe that 
the knowledge of these contingencies, and its application, are 
among the subjects which have attracted the attention of that 
societ3% and w^e trust that in this department of knowledge it 
will perform its duty to the public eflicieutly. We do not 
despair of seeing the government brought to a stronger sense of 
the paramount utility of proper information on these questions, 
and driven to the adoption of better measures for enabling the 
societies to manage their affairs beneficially. We have the 
encouraging testimony, given in the Committee’s fipt Report, 
from the men of science'conlposlng the Philanthropic Societies 
in France, that, '' d mesure gue les comai'isance.s utiles se sont 
ri^paiidu^ et ont mfiak sur les actes de f administration, les grandes 
mortality de la capitate soikt devemes heaucoupplns raves*' 
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Art. VI.—1. To-day in Ireland^ The Carders, Old and New Liglit, 
Connemara. In 3 vols. London. 1825. 

2. Tales by the O'Hara Family. 1st and 2nd Series. London. 

1827. 

3. The Oi'Briens and the 0^Flahertys. A National Tale, by Lady 

Morgan. In 4? vols. Second Edition. London. 1828. 

4 Tales of the Munster Festivals, containing Card-drawing, the Half- 
Sir, and Suit Dhuv, the Coiner. Hy the Author of^'Holland- 
Tide, or Irish Popular Tales.’* In 3 vols. London. 1827. 

5. The Croppy; a Tale of 1798. By the Authors of the O'Hara 
Tales, &c. In 3 vols. London. 1828. 

rjiHE remark that, as society advances in refinement, it affords 
less copious and less interesting materials for popular works 
of fiction, must, like most such critical common-places, 
be admitted, with considerable limitations; for though 
security and order are entirely incompatible with the occur¬ 
rence of such striking situations and incidents as gave life to 
the Italian Novelle, or, according to our present notions, even 
with such adventures as hedge-ale-houses and highways once 
supplied to Fielding—thou^i wealth and vanity have done 
their usual work amongst us ; spreading servile imitation of a 
fashionable model far and wide through every class of the 
community, and reducing all distinctive traits of character 
and manner to one polished and conventional level—yet there 
always will be corners and recesses of the land where modern 
sophistication is as much unknown, as is the Bow-street police 
in Connemara—there will always be a remnant of the people 
on whom the stimulants of petty ambition work too weakly to 
efface individual and national peculiarities. These will furnish 
matter of description to the novelist, more attractive even for 
ordinary readers than the antiquarian store of old costumes and 
traditions, or the mere monotonous round of what is called good 
society. Nor will the graver student need to disdain those 
records of vulgar idiom and obscure existence which, though 
contented with the modest style and title of ** Tales,” may yet 
afford useful hints to the historian and the moralist. 

An uncommonly fertile soil for this imaginative culture is 
offered in the past and present state of Ireland. In England 
the occasional attempts of Fielding to excite iirteresffor per¬ 
sonages hanging loose upon society, and, therefore, presenting 
bolder traits of character than the generality of writers would 
have dared to depict, have, of course, been pretty liberally stig¬ 
matized as vulgar, immoral, and in bad taste. In Scotland, the 
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endeavours of sir Walter Scott to commemorate the stirring and 
zealous times in her history, have always appeared to us an utter 
failure—the more conspicuous when contrasted with his splendid 
succQssin delineating the quiet shrewdness of the modern Scottish 
peasantry. But the novelist of Ireland maydare bolder undertakings 
than either of these celebrated writers, free from all the disadvan¬ 
tages which hindered their efforts. He may exhibit human minds 
in nitter warfare with the actual state of things in that country, 
without fearing to be frowned on as a minister of dangerous 
and morbid excitements—for the passions which inflame a 
whole people must claim respect even when they force not 
redress. He has the melancholy privilege of drawing from the 
life, those passages of violent and terrible interest which the 
inhabitant of a less-disturbed land must seek for in the records 
of history. And if he be influenced by a truly patriotic spirit, 
he may feel himself contributing to force his country’s griefs 
on the attention of her indolent oppressors, and on the credence 
of remotest future ages. 

Our attention in the order of time as of gallantry, is first due 
to Miss Edgeworth, and to Lady Morgan, as the first efficient 
labourers in the field before us. The writings of the former of 
these celebrated ladies are too generally known, and have been 
too often criticised, to call for any more than passing notice at 
this moment, when no production of her pen comes properly 
before us. It seems, however, right to say something of her 
claim to be the mother of the Irish novel—a claim supported by 
the opinion of a celebrated contemporary, who considers her’s the 
finest family of children in the empire.” In expressing some 
doubt if this proud title have beeji altogether merited by Miss 
Edgeworth, we cannot be supposed to call in question the 
general and long-acknowledged value of her works: nor do we 
dispute the genuineness of her admirable specimens of Irish 
gentility, or the local honours and reality of Castle Rackrent 
and the Black Islands. Bui we do say, that when Miss Edge- 
worth quits genteel society, of which she seizes and exposes all 
the foibles so inimitably, and extends her views of life beyond 
the circle she has moved in, her ideas of the actual state and 
temper of the people are somewhat superficial and lady-like. She 
seems to have some notion that her poorer fellow-country-raen are 
deficient in sundry articles of clothing and cleanliness—that the 
pig is an admitted parlour-Jaoarder, and the middleman an 
occasional visitor of their cabins. She is farther of opinion, that 
an old hat or great coat is an objectionable substitute for a pane 
of glass'—that the interior of a cottage is improved in comfort, 
by file attachment of fastenings to the doors and windows-^" that 
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tlie more one sickens, the worse at ease lie is; and j;hat he wlio 
wants mon^, means, and content, is without three good friends.” 
But Miss Edgeworth is about as fitly qualified to describe the 
situation of the Ipsh people from mere occasional observation of 
their external habits and appearance, as was a more illustrious 
female, Madame de Stat'd, to write correctly on the French 
Revolution, after seeing several mobs from her windows, and 
shining in the arislocratico-democratic circles of 1789. 

Lady ftlorgan, like Miss Edgeworth, is well known to gene¬ 
ral readers, and like Miss Edgeworth has not seldom had the 
epithet 7nasculiiie applied to her writings wdth no friendly mean¬ 
ing, This imputation, however, upon each of these ladies does 
not appear to rest on very similar grounds : Miss Edgeworth is 
called masculine on account of her anxiety to display consum¬ 
mate knowledge of the doings of the male sex—their pleasures, 
their pursuits, and professions. Lady Morgan would appear 
to have incurred this charge by her evident disdain of many 
of the sentiments and prejudices of her own sex ; by her free 
and frank details of female error and frailty; and, finally, by her 
spirited adoption of opinions of her own upon many points, 
with regard to which, the orthodox have decreed, that no female 
upon any pretence should hold any opinion underived from 
authority. For ourselves, we cannot say we feel the slightest 
objection to the masculine propeus^ities of either of these ladies, 
so far as unaccompanied by ignorance or afiectafiou. We are 
willing to accept as much instruction as Miss Edgeworth can 
afibrd us on the conduct of our own sex ; we only deprecate the 
tiresome repetition of professional and technical details, and the 
absurd exaggeration of dissipated habits. Nor do we quarrel 
with lady Morgan for unveiling every petulance and folly which 
our reverence fbr the sex Avould have otherwise forbidden us to 
know any thing about, so long as we are sure that no caricature 
touches are added for the sake of effect. We should, however, 
take more pleasure in the powers of conversation which she 
lavishes ou all her favourite heroines, if the dialogue were a little 
less ambitiously adorned with apt and unapt quotations from 
every modern language of Europe.—And we should have quite 
as high a notion of the political information and talent of our 
authoress, if we were not quite so frequently treated with a 
lecture on liberty epropos of lace-flounces, or a discussion of 
the vwioqs forms of government qu occasion of a dirty wa}k in 
B&ck4ane, Dublin. 

.^|tat culpable class of readers, among whoxn we ourselves 
too frequently deserved to be numbered, who have the 
habit of beginning a book apy where, except at the hegipping. 
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are, wc fe^ir, not likely to Taitike the O'Criens*' the first exception 
to their general rule. The first half of the first volume is filled up 
withepistles between a certaingeneral, count sir SJalachi O’Fla¬ 
herty, and half a dozen of his relatives in Ireland- These epistles, 
with the best faith in the world, have we endeavoured, but in 
vain, to peruse, although we feel they are important to the 
subsequent narrative, and are besides, we are assured, enter¬ 
taining in themselves. Notwithstanding all this,—we cannot 
read them. In fact, letters, we think, need all the charms of 
sentiment which Richardson or Rousseau could impart to them 
to render them endurable—in print at least. Ilaviiig, however, 
cleared this stumbling-block, we found no other obstacle in the 
way of our perusing lady Morgan’s, four volumes, unless we 
should except some sixty ])ages of extracts from a certain 
antique chronicle, called the Green Book of St. Grellan, which, 
more modestly than other Irish histories, embraces no earlier 
epoch than the year of the world 000.* Some sections of this 
veracious scroll are very amusing, particularly the narrative of 
the General Deluge, and of the Great Protestant Rebellion in 
1690, headed by the prince of Orange.” But, on the w'hole, it 
is, pei'ha}»s, too long an episode in the main plot, which is else¬ 
where full of intricate variety. Whether it is a review of volun¬ 
teers in tile Pheeuix Park, or a party at the Castle, or a mas¬ 
querade, a meeting of united Irishmen, a riot in Dublin, or a 
jug day at Bog-Moy—in every change of scene and situation, 
our authoress wields the pen of a ready writer; and, we are 
happy to add, appears to have met with equally ready readers, 
as we see tlie book has already reached a second edition. What¬ 
ever part in its success may be attributable to the previous 
reputation of the authoress, we feel assured there will be yet a 
large remainder, which will constitute a triumph more enduring 
than any that has ever been achieved by mere brilliant versatility 
of talent diffusing itself over strange and foreign domains. 
Lady Morgan is at home in Ireland ; and, however we may differ 
from her on points of dry reasoning on the past and present 
state of that country, we cannot hesitate for a moment in ac¬ 
knowledging the truth and animation of her portraiture of its 
natives—and we are tolerably sure, that lliose who will blame 
with most vehemence, the pretended persoitalHj/ of some of her 
descriptions of the past and present arbiters of its destiny, will 
not be those who feel the least acutely, that sugh likenesses are 
drawn from a class, 

• To give a regular account of the first inhaintants of Ireland, I am 
obliged to begin at the creation of the world.”—Dr. Keating's History of 
Ireland, 
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In our estimate of national tale-writers, we do not know exactly 

where to place the author of “ To-day in Ireland His observa¬ 
tions on the superficial aspects of character are not so rapid and 
extended as Miss Edgeworth’s, nor are his sketches of society so 
brilliant and amusing as those oflhe authoress of the ‘'O’Briens.” 
But he evidently possesses a mind accustomed to speculate with 
some acuteness on the springs of human action ; and when, leav¬ 
ing general topics, he is led by his subject to remark on the 
peculiar state and evils of his country, he displays a clearer 
sense of the disease and its remedies, than the greater number 
of those who have of late years considered it, either as a matter 
of fact or of fiction. Nothing can be truer to the life than his 
portraits of those whose indolent or active maleficence is charge¬ 
able with such a dire amount of misery in Ireland—his Curate 
Crosthwaite is a worthy elder brother of lady Morgan’s matchless 
Archdeacon Hunks; and all the inferior plotters are hit off with 
so much spirit, as to be a perfect guarantee of their fidelity to 
the original. Yet, notwithstanding the deliberate disapproval 
with which this author views the conduct of his own class in 
Ireland, the conclusions of his mind and of his affections are so 
at variance, that while quietly narrating such proceedings of the 
rulers as could hardly be denounced with adequate terms of 
reprobation, his direct expressions of dislike and contempt are 
very commonly reserved for the people. Instances of this obli¬ 
quity of moral vision will be found throughout the work : but \ye 
would beg more particularly to refer our readers to the rendez¬ 
vous at Ardcross, and the attack on Plunket’s-town. On the 
latter of these occasions, an access of aristocratic anti-popular 
feeling really seems to deprive the author of all benefit from the 
decision of his clear and strong intellect. We must, in charity, 
suppose that he has lost some friend in the manner he narrates 
so vividly, in order to account for the extravagant execration 
which he showers on the misguided insurgents. For, in the 
first place, it appears from the story, that no murder was deli¬ 
berately intended—and secondly, the magistrate, whose mild- 
ne8s^'t>f character is made so black an aggravation of the 
horrors of his fate, had been previously described to us, as 
giving his assent to every irritating measure of his col¬ 
leagues. To say the truth, although it may appear somewhat 
harsh, we could almost with equal ease imagine this intelligent 
-and pleasing writer a censurer o/ sharer of the crimes of his 
class—enjoying or exposing those unhallowed orgies which pre¬ 
cede some act of military violence—conniving at oppression (like 
his own Mr. Plunket) where it might be looked on as ungentle- 
maalike to oppose it—or unfolding it to the world at his leisure 
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on hot-pressed paper, and in elegant types. It is difficult to 
look on him in any other light than as a sort of diable boiteuxy 
caring little for men's doings, excepting as mere matter of 
amusement, or rather, though the comparison may well seem 
extravagant, he might be likeni^d to the Melmoth of Maturin, 
taking part, but no benevolent or sympathetic part, in the ac¬ 
tions and the passions of humanity, and ready either to deride 
the Inquisition in the chamber of its hopeless captive, or to act 
as an assessor in its own tribunals. 

A writer of a very different stamp is Mr. Banim, the author 
of the O’Hara Tales, who is distinguished from his rivals by a 
peculiar gloomy character which pervades his whole writings, 
and even tinges his pictures of natural scenery. Descrip¬ 
tion in the hands of some writer.s is nothing but an orderly 
methodical enumeration of the several objects set before their 
eyes in a landscape, beginning at one side of it and working to 
the other, like a school-boy at his lesson of drawing. To these 
is applicable the censure of a recent ingenious author.* De¬ 
scription, when it is merely descriptive, is essentially unpoetical, 
and unimaginative; for the imagination proceeds not by the 
aggregation of parts, but by the comprehension of wholes: to 
be imaginative, then, a description must in some measure ani¬ 
mate and impersonate, or at least verify what it describes.” 
Some describe objects new and strange to them by a relerence 
to others which are known and familiar, as Leigh Hunt compares 
the foam of the Atlantic to whipt syllabub, and the deep blue 
transparence of the Bay of Naples to the bottles in a chymist s 
window. Mr. Banim’s Natural Scenery is remarkably in unison 
with the wild and gloomy moral features of his works. It the 
summer’s sun spread unbroken light and silence over a solitary 
and deserted valley, it is the haunt of some unearthly visitant 
—the scene of some provincial superstition. If the moon flares 
broadly on the face of a night-wanderer, it is to identify the 
features of an outlaw or murderer—if the face of night suddenly 
changes, the stars become extinguished, and the wind howls 
through the leaflbss branches, it is to solemnize the moment 
when the hand of wild justice descends upon the head of an 
oppressor. Such are not the only lineaments which indicate 
the native of a troubled and unhappy region. An air of unde* 
finable unquiet—a pressure all around of reckless passions and 
strange impulses—are felt amidst his least tumultuous scenes 
and characters. But when he comes to those designs and deeds 
of violence which must so often engage the novelist and his- 
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iorian of Ireland, and some of which he has evidently taken from 
the life, the narrative sweeps as fiercely on* as that wild cavalry, 
whose midnight gallop we accompany with the author—over 
ground where none but native guides could lead—beneath a 
sky whose hoarded hurricanes au might shrink from, save those 
who had found nature in the worst of her tempers, less pitiless 
and remorseless than man. 

The great merit of this author, as of Fielding, is that, with 
every mode of existence he describes, he has an intimate and 
real acquaintance—not a lofty condescending acquaintance, like 
that of many fine ladies and gentlemen with the inmates of a 
poor man's cottage—not a profligate unseemly acquaintance, 
like that of certain high-bred youths, whom one has heard 
characteii/ed by the objects of their gross familiarities, as 
having not a bit of pride about them—but a natura.1 affectionate 
sincere acquaintance, springing up among familiar tales and 
faces in childhood—matured by common interests, and duties, 
and wrongs. Mr. Baniin, we are told, is a Catholic—-we are 
sure he is a true Irishman—and not more bitter are his retorts 
upon the contumelies and calumnies of the new Apostles of 
the Irish Reformation; their utter ignorance of human as of 
Irish nature—than his exposure is complete of the inhuman 
class-morality, erected by the ruling few to veil their own 
tyranny. Not' that in his hatred of oppression he dissembles 
the vices of the oppressed—vices in a great degree produced 
by the misconduct of those who are most eager to condemn and 
punish them—but the openness of liis eyes to the errors of his 
countrymen does never alter the compassion of his heart for 
the erring; and there is no where a stronger contrast between 
the spirit of two writers, describing, with not very unequal 
talents, similar scenes, and expressing nearly similar opinions 
of their nature and the causes of their occurrence, than is ex¬ 
hibited in the description of the Carders* assemblage at 
cross, and of a similar lawless multitude in Crohoore of the Bill 
Hook. We have already, with some explicitness, declared our 
opipion that the feelings which are habitually nourished by the 
former author sus]>end in him on such occasions all sense of 
equity, and even of his vocation, as a painter of character. Mr. 
Banim, on the other hand, while exposing most unsparingly the 
useless violence and insane ferocity of the insurgents, yet does 
it after the only preparation whicH can be properly said to justify 
one human being in passing sentence of reprobation on the con¬ 
duct of another—that is to say, after taking pains to d^cover 
the motives and mental processes which led to that conduct— 
we will say more—momentarily entering by sympathy into the 
very mind and feelings of the miserable offender. 
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These merits of our author are, however, not entirely unal¬ 
loyed with faults, which naturally next come under our review ; 
as indeed tlicy are, to some extent, the natural excesses of the 
qualities which constitute so Eftuch of those merits ; which giv<i 
so much of vii^our und originality to his writings, and which 
(jualify him so well for interpreting the outward and visible 
signs of national character. Thus the consciousness of power 
in the description of unhallowed and unregulated impulse, 
appears to draw him often away from contemplating those feel¬ 
ings of a more pleasing kind, to comprehend and to delineate 
which is so necessary a condition to the attainment of perfec¬ 
tion in his art. Thus the boldness and minuteness of detail, 
which give reality to his fre(juent scenes of lawlessness and 
violence, are too often forced close uj)on the verge of vulgar 
honour and of inelo-dramatic artifice. To be brief, throughout 
the whole of his writings there is a sort of overstrained ex¬ 
citement, a wilful dwelling upon turbulent and uuchastened 
passions, which, us it is a vice most often incident to the workings 
of real genius, more esjjecially of Irish genius, so perhaps it is 
one which meets with least mercy from well-behaved prosaic 
people. VV^e do not mean to say that this blemish obtrudes 
itself in Mr. Banim’s writings, as in the phantasmagoric pictures 
of his countryman, Maturiu, or the somewhat perverse colour¬ 
ings of society and manners by the author of St. Leon and of 
Caleb Williams : but that it does exist in his writings, we 
appeal to the sensations of his readers ; and this author will 
assuredly, one day, cither see or feel it as the greatest obstacle 
to the ehect of his extraordinary powers. Any other mistake 
in an author, about the processes and nature of the human 
niiiid, will more easily, obtain forgiveness than an ill-toncd or 
importunate appeal to the feelings. The metaphysician rarely 
is made to answer severely for ins merely general, impersonal, 
and abstract blunders. The tale-writer, whose fable is impro¬ 
bable, whose characters are even unnatural, so far as many 
actions are concerned, which the dire necessity of the narrative 
compels them to perpetrate, may, and often does, atone for 
such delinquencies, by novelty of incident, and liveliness of 
dialogue. But the author who has struck a wrong chord of 
moral sentiment, or who has struck too sharply on a right one, 
has erred in the eyes of many men beyond forgiveness j and 
that, we believe, less from the idea of imperfection iii a work, 
of art, than from the idea of imposture and hypocrisy in the 
author. They are angry for the sake of their own mental re¬ 
pose with one, who seems to play and practise on their feelings, 
instead ot giving out las own as they arise within his breast, 

2 F 2 
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and trusting to (lie unforced sympathy of others; they are 
angry for the dignity of human nature, that a writer should 
have clothed in human forms mere phantoms, without arche¬ 
type, except in his imagination.^ This appears to us a fairer 
hypothesis, as well as less disgraceful to tlie mass of mankind, 
to explain the unpopularity of several gifted writers, than the 
supposition that their mere superiority of genius has brought 
them in disfavour with the world. It is true, that such defects 
in such writers are most absurdly denounced, and most ma¬ 
lignantly exaggerated. It is better to regard them with a very 
calm eye, to extract what is good than to carp at what is bad 
in them, and even from the worst, it is generally possible to 
derive much indirect instruction. A stronger illustration of the 
present state of Ireland we have seldom found, than is afforded 
by the mind of Mr. Baiiim; impeded in its upward growth, 
ciiecked in its expansion, rendered doubtful in morality, dis¬ 
couraged in benevolence. And we would recommend those 
men of fine fastidious taste, who may affect or feel disgust at 
many things in his volumes, to examine themselves whether 
ilici?- capacities and efforts might not have helped towards the 
removal of those evils of Ireland, which equally result from 
English apathy and obstmacy 7 whether appearing in the shape 
of the physical wants or the mental imperfection of her natives 
—we would remind those moral ]»eople who may sicken at the 
scenes of immorality and outrage which this author delineates 
■—that in the order of their families, the repose of their chapels', 
they have been cruelly insensible to the complaints of that 
people, whose devotion has been so often irritated into fanati¬ 
cism, whose affections tortured into misanthropy. 

The peculiar province of the author of the Munster Tales, 
the last and not the least-talented of the writers before us, 
appears to be the middle-life of Ireland, which he has certainly 
treated with sufficient success to fill up a perceptible void 
between the plebeian groupes of Mr. Banim and the aristocratic 
coteries of lady Morgan. And it must be said, in justice to 
the former of these writers, that the evidence of a social state, 
extremely out of joint amongst even what are held the more 
respectable classes, is, in its substantial features, amply con¬ 
firmed in its occasional exaggerations, even sometimes sur¬ 
passed, by his recent fellow-labourer in the same rough soil. 
This latter author also resembles another of his rivals, the 
author of ‘'To-Day in Ireland,” in an endowment which, in 
tliat writer, appeared rather gracefully, but which the Tales of 
the Munster Festivals exhibit in an almost ridiculous excess. 
The writer now before us is, in short, too much or too little of 
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a metaphysician; too inquisitive into the springs of human 
action to content himself, like the author of the O'Hara Tales, 
with describing simply what he has seen and felt without 
tlieory, and too little aware of the depth and limits of his 
science to avoid, on all occasions, mixing facts with hypotheses, 
like the ignorant narration of an every-day occurrence, in 
whose relation it is utterly impossible to separate the matter 
of fact from the conjectures which are founded on it. In all 
his general outlines of character, and in tracing the main causes 
which liave influenced its development, this author is extremely 
successful. It is when he brings liis character into action that 
his intellectual hobby becomes troublesome, and that a really 
great dramatic power is rendered ineflective by the intrusion 
of impertinent and ill-timed reflections. Instead of letting his 
characters develop themselves in dialogue, at least so far as 
regards their minor modes and changes, this author recites a 
prologue to every scene in his own person, informing us not 
only of the general disposition, situation, and prospects, of the 
principal interlocutors, but witli the special thoughts and 
impulses wherewith he will excite them in the course of the 
ensuing chapter. Nay, not unfrequently, he delegates a part 
of this labour on the shoulders of the speakers themselves, 
makes the personages, with whom he wants to bring the reader 
acquainted, themselves narrate tlie principal circumstances 
which have had sway in the formation of their own characters, 
distinguishing with the most philosophical accuracy tlie degree 
of importance which is due to cacii; so that a vaneestha (old 
woman), whose eldest hope has been hanged, shall investigate 
the first rise and progress of his vices in a style that a professor 
of moral philosophy might envy; and a band of coiners shall 
gain insight into the motives of mankind, almost worthy of a 
Hobbes or Helvetius. Another practice which tliis author has 
piisned farther than any whom we at present recollect, is that 
of regularly inverting the order of his story, and making the 
plot follow in the wake of the denouement. This is sometimes 
done by Mr, Banim with effect, as in Crohoore of the Bill 
Hook, where the arrangement of the story conduces to fixing 
tlie suspicion of murder on an innocent man. Something of 
the same kind is attempted in “ Card-drawing," the first of the 
Munster Tales, with this difference of result, that in this latter 
production, we anticipate the denouement from the very first 
chapter. Indeed, this author seems to be in some degree aware 
of his inability to produce a well-constructed plot. He, there¬ 
fore, very bravely takes the bull by the horns, and, hopeless of 
preserving any mystery witU regard to the disposal of his 
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dramatis personae, makes a merit of disclosing it at once in the 
outset; and, having made a clean breast of his catastrophe, 
endeavours to conciliate the gratitude of his readers by clearing 
up its causes in the course of the work. This mode of piecing 
and patching an indifferent plot, reminds us of the expedient of 
a poor countryman of the author, who, finding his blanket 
rather too short for the protection of his nether extremities, cut 
a piece from the upper end, and sewed it to the lower, by way 
of supplying the deficiency. 

Having expressed ourselves thus freely on the faults of this 
author, it is but just to give a specimen from the work itself, 
of a peculiar talent which he possesses for exhibiting the 
ludicvo-pathctic effect resulting from tlie strangely-compounded 
elements of levity and feeling in the character of the lower 
Irish. Our extract shall be made from a dialogue between the 
liero of tlie second tale (the llalf-Sir) on his return to Ireland, 
after some years of absenteeism, and a ])Oor wretch imperfectly 
recovered from the want-engendered epidemic of that horrible 
season when English ciiarity administered its ostentatious pal¬ 
liatives to the distress which had been mainly caused by English 
mis-goverameut. 

it always the snmc case wit me as it is now.^^ is it your 
liouour is axen me ^ All no, sir, that would be loo bad—I had my 
])loasurc in me day as well as others, and indeed I have no raison to 
comjdain, considering, thanks be to heaven, and if I had only 
jiratics enough lo keep above ground for a few years more just to 
wako my sow/* (a thing 1 was ever too negligent of), 1 think a prince 
ciiuld’nt be better oif. Ho you see (hat large Held over-right us, sir ? 
When J was a slip of a hoy, about eighteen or tluit way, that was a 
gn'at place for the llolierts’-town and Shanagolden girls to come and 
blachen their course threafi, and bekays they should lave it out all 
night, they used to stay themselves watcheii it (in dread it would be 
stolen off the wattles) in the fine summer nights, tcllen stories aiul 
erushceningf away till morneii. At the first light, then, the boys of 
this place would come with fiddles and flutes, and there they’d be 
before them—Kitty O'Brieneen with her hundhert o’ thrcjul, an Nelly 
Kilmarten with her hundhert o’ thread, an all the rest o’ them witli 
their hundherts, blachen, and then the kcoghj would begin—dancen, 
an joken, an hiughen, an siugen, till it was broad day. Well, of all 
the girls there, Kilty O’Brien was the favourite with the boys, sech 
a sweet smilen crathur! though indeed niesclf did’nt think very bad§ 
of her, till one mornen axin her to jinc me in a slip jig—‘ She’s goen 
to dance wit a better man,’ says Batf Minahan, that was very sweet 
upon lier the same time, an 1 knowen nothcii of it. ^ She’ll go 


• To attend to his religious duties, 
t Gossiping. * J Fun. 
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farther than the field, thin/ says I,' for he is’nt here any way/ ^ He 
is/ says Batt, ^ standeii out before you/ says lie. ' Is it yourself you 
mane T siz 1, looken down upon him. " 'Tis, to be sure/ siz he. 
* ’Twould take another along with you to be able to say it,’ siz I. 
Well, whin two foolish boys coinc together, an a woman by, ’tis but 
a short step from words to blows. Batt an I tackled to (’in sure 
small blame to him, an the sweetheart listenen), an we cutfed, an 
we bate, an we kicked, an we pulled, an we dragged one another, 
till there was hardly a skreed o’ clothcu left upon our backs, an the 
boys med a ring for uz, and they hullooeu, and the girls screechen, 
and the whole place in one fillilu. An then we pult the wattles out 
o’ Kitty’s thread, and we big’n wattlen one another over the head an 
shoulders, till the stick was broke in our liands. Well, it was the 
will of Heaven T got the upper-hand of Batt that same time, an het 
him, an pummelled him, till I didn’t lave him a leg to stand upon— 
and then I danced the slip jig with Kitty. Well, I never thought 
much o’ Kitty before, but my heart warmed to her after 1 ligliten for 
her, an we wor married agen next Advent. Batt (an sure small 
blame to him) never could bear the sightii of me after. I lost a little 
by it, too, for 1 icas thiuken of another girl before tliat, a girl that 
had as good as fifteen pounds of her own—but she was’nt a patch 
upon Kitty fiu manners an beauty.—Little I thought I’d be one day 
taken your honour to see that same Kitty strctdied in a dyke, on the 
broad of her back, in//ze sickness—but Ilcaven is merciful, an we’ll 
get her out of it again i hope. ’U'would delight your honour to hear 
Kitty’s cry—she had the best cry in the parish.” 

‘ “ The best cry ?” 

^ Yes sir, for an 'ollogone,’ or ^ ullilu 1’ after a funeral, or at a 
wakc-housc. When Kitty had one glass o’ sperils, jest to clear licr 
you'd wonder to hear her. Besides, Kitty had a wry liiu) hack, 
an the other girl had’nt air a hack at nil, nothen to spake of. 

Hamond, who was himself a connoisseur in lernalc propor¬ 
tions, entered with a readier sympathy into his companion's 
admiration of tliis latter quality than the preceding one, but 
was again benighted when tlie other went on with his en¬ 
comium. 

‘ Indeed, I had but a vci-y poor back myself at the same time, and 
I could hardly open me mouth or say a word any where in regard of 
it. So I Ink Kilty’s hack rather than the fifteen pound Jbi’ten, and 
then 1 had as large an as fine a hack as air a boy in the county j then 
who daar laugh at me, or tread on me coat in the puddle? None; 
for Kitty’s hack stood by me always, at fair or market/’ 

f My good fellow, 1 can hardly understand you. It seems, you 
thought the larger Kitty's back \vas, the better." 

^ To be sure. Sir.” 

* ** And, then you had no back at all yourself—” 

‘ T’U I married Kitty, Sir—” 

^ And then you had as large a back as any body? What am I to 
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tiiiderstand from this, if you are not amusing yourself at my expense ? 
What do you mean by your back ?” 

‘ Back !—Faction, Sir—faction for tighten. Is it I to be funnen 
your honour ?*’ 

" Oh,” said Hamond, 

^ Well, Sir, we married, as 1 told your honour, an if we did, we 
got a small bit of land, very snug, an had a lose of it, an got on very 
well fop a few years, and a couple of crathurs with uz, an we wor 
finely off, with plenty o* praties, an milk now an agen, but that was 
too good a story to last, and the big’nen of our troubles came on. 
This was the way of it. The owner o’ the estate that we rinted the 
cabin from had a fine bog within about three miles from uz, an he 
wanted uz aa all the tenants to cut our turf upon it, an not upon a 
bog belongen to another man liven a near uz j but then we hadn’t 
the mains o’ drawen it such a distins, an not being in.our lase, we 
didn’t do it. He didn’t forget this for uz (indeed I don't blame him 
either, considering), but he couldn’t get a vacancy at uz for a long 
time^ for we took care always to have the deference o* the rent ageu 
the gale day any way. Well, Sir, at last, 'what do you think Imp- 
j)encd to uz ? Tiie minister that lived in the same parish was made 
agent to our landlord, an so, when we went to pay our gale, what 
does lie do but take his own tltheii out o’ the rent I brought him, an 
hand me back the rest, sayen, ^ Here, me good man,* says he,' you’re 
onder a mistake—the rent is 5/. more,’ siz lie (five pound being his 
own tithes). ' Well,’ siz I, * 1 uavur scon the peer o’ that for ’—* For 
what ?’ siz he. ' Nothing,’ siz 1, but I said ' roguery’ within me own 
mind. ‘ Give me the rent,’ siz be, ^ or 1*11 eject you.’ ^ Let me go 
for it,’ siz I. ^ How far have you to go V siz he ^ Somethin furthur,’ 
siz 1, ^ than I’d trust you* * How far is that?’ siz he. * Just as 
far, then,’ siz I, ' as I could throw a bull by the tail.’ Indeed I did. 
Sir, say it to him. Well, he never forgay me that word. 

‘ ** VV^hon I came back with the rent, he wouldn’t have it at all, 
right go wrong. ' Very w’ell,’ siz I, / if you don’t like it, lave it—you 
can’t say but I offered it to you ?’ An well the rogue knew the same 
time, that the offer wasn’t good in law, inasmuch as there wasn’t air 
a witness to it, an I knowen nothen of it at all, till Johnny Doe coom 
down upon me, an let me know it when it was too late. Well, J 
nuvur’ll forget the day, when poor Kitty, an the childer, an mcsclf, 
wor turned out, with the choice of taken a bag on our back, or listing, 
whichever I liked.* An that’s the way it was with uz scnce, nimblen 
over the hethcr about the country, ont’l this summer, when the 
womaneen tuk ill in the sickness, and the crathurs along wit her, an 
there was an end of the whole bizness, when I got it meself, an the 
four lyen ill together, witout one to mind uz, ont’l the priest was so 
good as to have ilie little hut made over uz, wit a feow sticks, and 
some scraws * * and straw ondei uz, so that we wor quite com¬ 

fortable, and thanks to the neighbours, wor in no want of potaties. 


* Begging and Bating are the uaual alternavirea in Munster* 
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an male, moreover (that they say the English sent ns over), a thing 
we didn't taste for many a long year before—signs on we’re getten 
over it finely—an I think if I had a pen’orth o’ tobaccy,, I wouldn’t ax 
to be better, moreover, when I see so many more worse off than 
meself in the country. Here’s the place, plase your honour.” * 

It is singular that the principal character in both the second 
and the third of these tales is a youth of spirit, and talent, and 
amiable dispositions, whose character has been unfortunately 
warped by the effects of a bad early education. It is even 
more singular that this similarity, or rather sameness, of subject 
should not have induced a corresponding sameness and 
monotony in the treatment of the two characters. Nothing can, 
however, be more completely individualized than the results of 
the erroneous course of discipline pursued in each case, upon 
the timid and affectionate spirit of the one victim, and the quick 
and fiery temper of the other. We regret that our limits must 
preclude us from extracting the general outline of the character 
of the latter youth, Robert Kumba; but we cannot omit an 
extremely characteristic conversation, in which his intended 
bride, her father and mother, are interlocutors. But let the 
parties speak for tliemselves. 

‘ The lovers had been taking their usual evening walk, and were 
occupying their usual position on the strait-backed, strait-armed, 
chintz-covered sofa (or settee, as it was then called), Ijilly complain¬ 
ing pettishly of fjitigiie, while her lover untied the strings of her 
gipsy-fashioned white chip hat, and laid aside her scarf, while Mrs. 
Hyrne sat knitting a gray worsted stocking by the clear turf fire, and 
a clean, sleek, tortoise-shell cat sat on her knee, in that beautiful 
position for which it is almost proverbially celebrated, j)iirring its 
monotonous song of pleasure and contentment; aiitl while Mr. Hyrne, 
who had manifested a degree of reserve in his manner to Kumba 
throughout the evening, which was attributed by the latter to the 
accident of some disappointment in his farming affairs, continued 
walking slowly back and forward from the corner near the cupboanl 
to liie corner near the window, jingling a handful of halfpence behind 
his back, and humming the popular air, tlie burthen of which runs, 

* “ Dliolinshin cruskeen, lawn, lawn, lawn, 

Dholiiislun cruskeen, lawn, 

Dliolinshin cruskeen 
Slauntha gal ma vourcen 
Bohumileen a cooleen dhuv no baun.”* 


* With this little vessel full, full, full. 

With this little wessel full, 

With this Uttte vessel— 

Rerc’s a white health, iny little dear, 

I don’t care whether your hair is black or fair. 
Js not this in the spirit of Sheridan’s Let the toast pass,’* &c. ? 
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f On a 9uddcn, the old gentleman stopped shorty and said, 

^ '' Robert Kumba, who were those people I saw on the grounds, 
over, to-day V’ 

' Kuniba let Lilly’s hand go, and reddened slightly, with the angry 
consciousness of one who conceives that a liberty” is about to be 
taken with him. 

' They were—poh !—they were fellows from Mr. Rose, Sir.” 

* '' 1 thought so. Where are the little V'nugh of black cattle that 
you were so proud of, that you Imd in the cast meadow a week ago, 
Robert!” 

^ ** O, then. I’m sure I don’t know—tliey’re gone. Sir,” said 
Kumba, in increased displeasure. 

‘ Sold ?” 

^ Pho—yes—” with an impatient laugh. 

' “ By you, Robert V’ 

' By the driver. Sir." 

' I am very sorry to hear it. They were a great loss.’’ 

* O, I’m sure 1 don’t wjmt any bo<ly to tell me tiuit. They 
wouldn’t go, if I could help it.” 

* Don’t speak so impatiently, Robert, to your friends. ’Tis in 
kindness I speak, believe me. Vour uncle Janies says that you l ow/d 
have helped it.” 

* ** My uncle James,” said Kumba vehemently, never interferes 
in my business from any kind or generous motive. I wish he would 
spare his censures, since he can afford nothing else.” 

* ** I don’t know but a timely censure may be a very good tiling,” 
said Mr. Byrne, in a fair and eajsy way ; “ and I should like to hear 
you shew that this was undeserved, before you tret into a passion 
about it.” 

* O, well, there has been enough about it now,’’ said Kumba, 
turning to Lilly, whose agony during this .scene may be well imagined 
—Come, Lilly, will you play a game of chess r” 

* ** Indeed, Sir, there has not been enough about it,” replied the 
father, and I am <lctermined to have a great deal more about it 
before Miss Byrne either plays chess or plays the fool.” 

^ Miss Byrne !” Kumba could not help echoing unconsciously, in 
a murmur of perfect astonishment. 

* I give myself great blame,” continued tlie old gentleman, his 
warmth gradually increasing as the subject became more fully de¬ 
veloped, that I did not take care to make myself aware much 
sooner of all the circumstances that I have heard to-day, Lilly, go 
to your room.” 

* ** Whatever you may have to say to me, Sir," said Kumba, taking 
Lilly’s hand, which trembled in Ids, and smiling, though with a 
quivering lip, upon her—may be said in Miss Byrne*s presence. 
Our interests arc single.” 

' Not yet, thapk Heaven ! Do you hear me, madam ?” Lilly, 
who knew the ^Extremities of anger which her father was capable of 
indulging, looked entreatingly towards her mother. 
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Perhaps you were luisinformedj my Ucar,” interposed Mrs. 
Byrne, gently. 

' I was misinformed, my dear,” said her husband, passionately ; 
I was misinformed when I took a spendthrift and a prodigal into my 
lioiise—a wasteful, extravagant wretch—(don't stop me, woman !)— 
that is sitting tliere now with his mouth open, looking at me, after 
having S(iuandered the beautiful property that was left him not four 
years since, and plunged himself over head and ears in debt, while I 
tliought he was clearing oiF those left by his dead father.” 

* Mrs. Byrne uttered an exclamation of surprise and dismay, and 
poor Lilly’s heart sunk as low as if the whole world were forsaking her. 

‘ You were much mistaken. Sir, if you supposed that it was ever 
my wisli or intention to avail myself of your ignorance on that head,” 
said Kumbu, spiritedly. 

* 1 wish 1 had known that .sooner,” retorted the father. 

(>, Uis never too late for repentance. Sir,” said Kuinba, springing 
quickly from the sofa 5 1 permit no intermeddling in my affairs.” 

* Young man”—Mr. Byrue exclaimed, his aged brow (lushing, 
and his frame trembling with anger—but no—pish !—no—” check¬ 
ing his anger by a violent effort j this is not altogether iny affair. 
Hear me, Sir. You shall not enter these doors again for six months. 
If, during that time, you—’’ 

* O, my good Sir, you deceive yourself very cgregiously,” said 
Kumba, with iill (he pride of voice and manner which he was capable 
(if assuming; “ my course, my conduct, my fortunes, and my mis¬ 
fortunes, are my own. Von cannot point my way, fciir. Undeceive 
yourself, if you please.” 

' Very well said. Sir,’’ replied the old gentleman, smiling and 
bowing, “ you are your owii master, and a fine scholar you have, 
Sir. liut suppose I said your way lay there, Sirr” pointing to the 
door. 

* \ could find it without giving you the trouble. Sir,” said Kuinba. 

^ “ The sooner Ihc belter then, Sir,” the father continued, smiling 

and bowing him out affectedly. 

‘ As soon as I get my hat,” said the other, snatching it at the 
same moment, with a degree of levity which, though in accordance 
'with all his character, the poor stupified Lilly conld not help feeling* 
was unkind almost to hcartlessness, and muttering, as he returned 
her father’s ironical smiles, something about the old man’s ‘ prudence,* 
and his own * misfortunes.’ 

‘ Quit my house, rufiian !” The old man now broke forth in .a 
paroxysm of fury, while his wife and daughter flung themselves with 
cries of terror about his neck 5 quit my liousc, ungrateful scoundrel 
that you are, or I'll fling you out of the wiudo>v.” 

‘ Kumba, perceiving at once all the impropriety of his conduct, used 
an action which seemed as thofigh he wislied to say something in 
extenuation, when he was prevented by Lilly, whose displeasure (for 
she could be displeased on occasion as well as anoibher) had been 
strongly roused by the last insult to her parent. 
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*■ Begone, Sir !*’ slie exclaimed, tlrawing up her head, with a tone 
and look of virtuous anger, before which Kumba’s own pride crum¬ 
bled into dust j " 1 did not know you until now. We want neither 
your presence nor your apology, y om have deceived yourself, Sir, if 
you suppose that any interest you may possess in my affections can 
make me insensible to the duty I owe my father. How darcil you, 
Sir,” she continued, panting with agitation—'' how could you use 
such coarse terms to ray father, and in iny presence ? Go, Sir, your 
apology can do little !” ' 

This family scene would make a fine picture. 

Our expectations were excited to a very high pitch by the 
title of Mr. Bauim’s new work, ** The CroppyNot that we 
expected much expansion or dearness in his general views of 
history and politics; nor did we look for much continuity or order 
in the sh’ucture of his story and incidents, having admired in 
all his former works, rather the power of seizing and of sketch¬ 
ing, than of analysing character—of striking unexpected liglits 
in dialogue and situation, than of keeping them in due subor¬ 
dination and harmony. What we did expect was accuracy 
and.animation in the portraiture of national leatures, a deep and 
serious feeling of his country’s wrongs, with a bold hand to 
trace throughout the crisis of her destiny. 

The first (introductory) chapter did not lower our expecta¬ 
tions from the rest of the work. Mr. Banim has described witli 
force and brevity, the gradual declension of the Irish volunteers 
from unity and strength, to separation and weakness—the 
retreat of its aristocratic members on the mooting of such 
points as Parliamentary reform, and the more deplorable sec¬ 
tarian defection, which discouraged the audacious hope of 
Catholic relief—the various causes, in short, of prematurity and 
abortion, which conspired to hasten the rising of 1798, that blind 
outbreaking of a miserable multitude, which had yet to learn the 
only useful lesson of Tyranny—combination and concert for the 
sake of its overthrow. 

In the second chapter there is a sudden and extremely dis¬ 
agreeable descent from the high tone supported in the first, 
which results from Mr. Banim’s occasional propensity to the de¬ 
lineating of the fashions and frivolities of a class, with which it 
is quite clear he is by no means familiar. There is a Miss Eliza 
Hartley, who is evidently designed for an exceedingly agreeable 
and sprightly heroine, with her father, her maiden aunt 
Alicia, her quondam school-companion. Miss Belinda St. John 
(a virago, to s^ the least, of rather doubtful reputation), a 
humble corilSd^lte, ould Nanny, and a brace of handsome 
suitors—a worshipful society, who, taken all together, and 
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always with theexception of ould Nanny, were nearly successful 
in constraining us to throw aside the first volume with disgust. 
And yet we would willingly compound for an hundred and 
twenty good pages at its commencement being thrown away on 
this sort of pseudo-genteel comedy, were but those parts of the 
work, in which the author introduces us to scenes where he is 
perfectly at home, quite free from those vices of exaggeration, 
at which we have already hinted in his former productions. Mr. 
Banim would almost seem to have anticipated the criticisms 
wherewith we were preparing to assail him, so zealously and 
stoutly docs he defend what he conceives the points most open 
to objection in his writings. It is but fair to let him plead his 
own cause before our readers. 

^ It is not with us always a matter of choice that we present before 
the reader pictures of human passion and excess, which, wc are aware, 
may inspire some tyro-critic, whom they instruct in the secrets of his 
fellow-crcatures, with a hint, whispered over the shoulders of such 
of our patrons as, like the indolent Gray, read new novels on sofas. 
But we paint from the people of a land, amongst whom, for the 
last six hundred years, national ])rovocations have never ceased to 
keep alive the strongest, and often the worst jiassions of our nature j 
whose pause, during that long lapse of a country’s existence, from actual 
conflict in the field, have but been so many changes into mental strife 5 
and who, to this day, are held prepared, should the war-cry he given, 
to rush at each other’s throats, and enact scenes that, in the columns 
of a newspaper, 

** (That folio of four j)ages, Inippy work! 

Which not even critics criticise),” 

would shew more terribly vivid than in these chapters, any selected by 
us, from former fiicts, for tlic purposes of candid, though slight, 
illustration. 

'Necessity, then, rather than choice, sometimes compels us to 
exhibit individuals and occurrences proper to the community, that 
supplies originals for our study. We do not pourtray the minds, the 
hearts, the habits, the manners, or the acts, of a tranquillized and 
happy people 5 least of all do wc pourtray the quiet and passionless 
ilccorum which can only result from a well-knit, long-confirmed, pros¬ 
perous, and perhaps selfish, state of society. 

'If, therefore, some such critic as has before been mentioned, object 
to us the extravagance of our delineation, or the harslmess of our 
colouring, his quarrel is with human nature, and it may be with human 
policy, and not with us. 

' Should he invariably grow p£^e, or get ill, at sketches of natural 
passions, and at the characters they form, or the events they produce, 
then, indeed, we would admit his quarrel to be pcr|*?tu^, as regards 
ourselves ; yet, for all that, we coulti not afford to kdrriinistcr to bis 
washy, water-colour taste, by wholly withdrawing our eyes from those 
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sublime objects of moral study, wbichj above all others, stamp breaclfh 
and depth upon the artist’s canvass. 

‘ Still it is, to ourselves, rather a painful labour than a pleasant re¬ 
laxation, when we are obliged to go through some scenes we would 
gladly leave unnoticed; and, on the contrary, it is truly gratifying 
when, as is now about to be the case, we can consistently drop into 
company with certain of our characters, front whom vve need appre¬ 
hend no furious ebullitions of passion, and no wild aggression against 
the species to which we all belong.’—Vol. iii. p. 57. 

Now, at the risk of being stigmatised as tyro-critics, wo 
must tell our somewhat combative author, that he has equally 
mistaken the nature of the charge to which he is liable, and the 
persons who make it. Such a charge is not by any means most 
likely to proceed from the young and inexperienced reader, nor 
are the grounds upon which, in our opinion, it is justified, at all 
such as he appears to imagine. It is not in those “ scenes ” 
which he affirms “ he would gladly leave unnoticed/’ that a 
well-judging reader would wish to '' change his hand, and check 
his pride.” It is precisely where he flatters himself, that he 
hasdropt into company ” with more mild-mannered people, 
that such a reader finds with sorrow there is to be no repose, 
no respite, from excitement and passion. No critic, deserving 
of the title, would demand the omission of such horribly faithful 
pictures from these volumes, as the burning of Shawn-a-Gow s 
house, or even as the massacre on Vinegar-hill. But we may 
reasonably complain, that a production, in the mere historical 
part of which alone wc have been necessarily supped full with 
horrors, should gratuitously cram us with a tale of attempted 
murder, by a husband, of his wife and unborn infant, of which, 
moreover, we had been favoured with a first version in the 
‘‘ Nowlans.” We would likewise say, that no personage is fit 
for a hero, who appears so great a rascal during three-fourths of 
the work, that it is next to impossible for any chain of evidence 
to place him, rectus in curia, at tlie end of it. Few things are 
more delightful in sir Walter Scott’s works than his manner of 
relieving the details of civil discord with some flash of generous 
courtesy—some glimpse into the charities of private and of social 
lire. jVort omnia possumiis omnes. Not more superior in delicacy 
and courtescy, are the well-dressed characters of sir Walter 
Scott to those of Mr. Banim, than in all the bolder traits of vice 
and virtue are the ragged heroes pf the latter, to those of the 
former, writer, whose common people are generally by far 
too well bebavM, and too consciously ift the presence of their 
betters. 
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Art. VII .—The Puffiad ; a Satire, Loudon. Maumlcv. 1S28. 12mo. 

rpiIE Puffiad is a satire only in name. Py an accident its 

author lias hit upon a subject that invites the scourge of the 
moralist, but he has neither lash, nor muscle, nor yet knowledge, 
how and where to strike. This is the age of ]3uflery, and It 
would shew that satire, as a moral weapon, has grown into 
disuse, that no steel-pointed pen has hitherto written down 
the great practisers of this deceptive art. Surely the subject 
has deserved a few nervous cantos: the vice is a mischievous 
one: its professors are notorious ; their vocation is universal; 
and there never was a mal-practice so naturally calculated to 
wither under the touch of ridicule. Leaving, however, this weak 
side of puffery to the twanging bow of the heroic satirist, we 
shall content ourselves with connecting together a few observa¬ 
tions on the statistics of the art of puft’ery. 

The grand object of the puffer is deception ; and, since he is 
found in every department of trade, and invariably succeeds, if 
his purse be long enough, it is evident that the practice must sink 
de^ into the morality of the country. There is between buyer 
and seller a constant interchange of falsehood and credulity: 
no public description of any mercantile article is to be believed : 
the habit of lying is engendered m all departments of commerce, 
the dupe takes his turn in duping, and ingenuity is again put 
upon the rack to discover some new form of delusion. Title- 
pages, prefaces, advertisements, and even critiques, may be 
clu1>bed together as one great Lie. The practice of puffing 
your property brings on the practice of puffing yourself, and 
iience all kinds of egotism and vanity, especially in the tribe of 
authors, editors, and critics. The fact is, that the puffers have 
an advantage over the world: the public gives them a partial 
credit for honesty, and believes two thirds of what it reads in 
print in honour of typography. 

The grand medium of puffing is the periodical press : traders 
have long known it as a means of communicating the existence 
of their wares at particular places. When a supply was pro¬ 
cured of a remarkable kind, or an article manufactured out of 
the usual course, it was not unnatural to advertise the world of 
the fact by the aid of daily journals. In particular instances, 
when the editor’s attention was called to the nature of the 
advertisement, he would, out of his desire to patronize that 
which might benefit the public, attract the notice of his readers 
to the subject, by pointing it out in a separate i^avagraph. How 
long it is since this primitive state of things^ <!^a^d to exist! 
Alas ! the simplicity of the advertiser is changed' into roguery, 
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and the benevolence of the editor into corruption. Advertise¬ 
ments are now couched in a style of the most barefaced 
effrontery ; and under the mask of original remarks lurks a re¬ 
commendation which the ])roprletor consents to father for a 
consideration. Newspapers are generally in the hands of indi¬ 
viduals whose sole aim it is to make as much money as possible. 
If they are sufficiently well paid they will admit any thing into 
their columns : the reader is never sure : in a grave political 
leader, or in the slight record of a dreadful accident, let him 
beware of names, of shops, of articles ugeful on the occasion— 

a puff lies in ambush in every paragraph. Mr.-falls from 

his horse, solely that he may be relieved by Mr.-’s bandage 

or Mr. ——’s tincture. An unhappy wretch is saturated with 
poison, that a new stomach pump, or a self-acting patent double 
squirt may perform the act of resuscitation. 

The first puffers were either quack-doctors or auctioneers, we 
are not certain which : it is evident that the general scheme of 
the art was well understood in Sheridan’s time ; and yet when 
his quick eye detected all its capabilities, it was only in its 
infancy. The monster had evidently Herculean proportions 
even in its cradle, its proportions have now expanded, and it 
broods over all the transactions of the great metropolis. 
Quacks and auctioneers, however, still maintain a kind of pre¬ 
eminence. " Every ill that flesh is heir to ” may be readily cured 
by a reference to the ** Chronicle,” or the “ Courier,” with the 
farther aid of a post-paid letter, and an enclosed one-pound note* 
Beauty may be purchased ; deformity converted into a charm; 
the colour of the hair may be changed into the glossiest of the 
favourite colours; false locks, false teeth, false features, false 
limbs, are supplied, if puffs are to be believed, on terms of the 
easiest description, and with the most flattering success. Should 
a doubt rush for an instant through the mind of the incredulous 
of facts so marvellous, there are Captain A., and Mr. B., and 
lady C., who have all been cured, mended, or metamorphosed, 
within a few weeks, and in the fervour of their gratitude 
hold themselves in perpetual readiness to vouch for the asser¬ 
tions to which they have set their hand and seal. Auctioneers 
have obtained a kind of prescription to lie : no one believes, 
and all are willing to smile at stretches of the imagination, 
which are considered purely professional. As his hammer pen¬ 
dulates, it is held as a duty that he should relieve the dulness of 
his conditions of sale by ideal pictures of parks without a blade 
of grass, woods without a tree, and rivers that trickle less water 
in a year thaa;]^^ Robins mixes with his punch at the auction 
of a single estate. The gardens that bloom in the Newspapers 
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are destitute of a flower, and the villas in elegant repaiy are 
tumbling down. 

Advertisements are only a part of the machinery of the recon¬ 
dite art of horse-dealing, the most rascally of.all the legal modes 
of procuring subsistence. The " fine pair of bloodhorses, rising 
five years old, the property of a gentleman going abroad, who 
may be referred to the short-legged fast-trotting cobb, be¬ 
longing to a gentleman who has no longer any use for 
him, and whose only wish is to find a kind master for his 
favoritewith all the rest of the forms of deception, are simply 
one mode of making money by the sal^ of “ screw's,’' as the poor, 
made up, groggy, standing-over, wretched animals, generally 
are which are thus described with circumstantial falsehood. 

Neither is the gentleman a better gentleman than the horse 
is a horse : " a gentleman going abroad,” or " giving up his 
horses,” is a part of the stud of the knavish horse-dealer. He 
is kept in boots and riding-coats, in handsome lodgings hard 
by, solely for the convenience of an easy reference ; and is, of 
course, ever ready to give such a character of the inimitable 
horse he is so loath to part with, that the purchaser cannot 
fail to leave him in a fever of possession. 

After the. horse-dealers, and in the order of iniquity, come 
the advertising wine-merchants, who sell wine at prices cheaper 
than the price of importation; who secure the imaginary 
vintages oi particular estates ; who can give the hue of age to 
liquor from the wood, crust to the virgin bottle, and a blush 
to the cork, which alone of all the bargain, has ever seen the 
shores of a foreign country. The extent of the credulity of 
the public cannot be better proved than in the articles of wine 
and spirits. The prices of the advertisers have been proved 
frequently, and more particularly in a little work ou the Adul¬ 
teration of Wine and Spirits, published a few months ago, to be 
considerably less than the lowest price in the native country of 
the produce, when added to the duty necessarily exacted by 
the customs. M 

The branch of trade, however, which lies most directly in our 
path is that of the bookseller. And he scarcely yields to any 
of his competitors in the activity, the impudence, the falsehood, 
the elaborateness, or the iniquity, with which he pursues this 
system of delusion, when he pursues it at all; for we must not 
be too sweeping in our censures. • In this department of busi¬ 
ness, above all others, are examples of men who are above any 
measure founded in deceit or unfairness : w'e speak here, as in 
other cases, of the notorious trumpeters of thell^i^reB who are 
very easily distinguished from the men who simply resott tQ 
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newspapers .for the purposes of announcement. The machina¬ 
tions of the bookseller extend beyond the two channels of 
puffery, the advertisements and paragraphs ; they more deeply 
undermine the purity of the press, and it is this which we 
confess most bitterly excites our spleen. The power of the 
bookseller circumvents the newspaper proprietor; his advertising 
funds 4re immense, and he is thus enabled not only to corrupt 
one of the most copious sources of public instruction, but also 
to deteriorate the quality of literature itself, and materially to 
retard its progress in a right direction. This matter deserves 
some development. 

The publishers compete with each other in endeavouring to 
force a demand for their works, or in order to secure a prefer¬ 
ence above others. The sum spent in advertising is either laid 
upon the price of the book, or it is deducted from the share of 
the author, and at any rate it is considered as essential an 
outlay as tlie expense of printing or paper. This sum is fre¬ 
quently so large that no increase of price to the public, or diininu- 
tiou of pay to the author, will make the publication of a single 
volume a profitable speculation, even if the whole of an ordinary 
impression be disposed of. In this case, the author is sometimes 
sent back to bolster up his book into two, that a greater price 
may be decently charged, and the expense of puffery defrj^ed. 
If a single book be published, and the propensity to puff be 
carried too far, it may happen that the whole number of copies 
printed may be sold, and still a loss incurred to the poor author 
who has to pay the balance of an account for his success. We 
know an instance of a little work published at five shillings, on 
which the puffery alone cost five and forty pounds, in which it 
moreover appeared that, although the entire impression, and 
this not a small one, was sold within a few copies, there still 
remained a large deficit against the author. 

We may now see how the practice of laying out these 
enormous sums in advertising, operates on literature. The 
publisher, not only in some cases illtreases unnecessarily the 
bulk and the cost of his productions, but he naturally prefers, as 
a subject for advertising, that which is most calculated to attract 
the attention of the multitude, and also that which is in its 
nature calculated to procure the readiest sale, and thus return, 
in quick time, the capital which he has lavished upon it. It is 
needless to say, that the books of readiest sale are not likely to 
be the best, and that subjects, and modes of treatment which 
arrest the vulgar gaze, are. not those which either a lover of 
mankind or a lover of literature would wish to see circulated. 
They are in fact, generally^ incentives to vice or folly of 
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kind or others—immoral pictures of conduct, which, under the 
name of "fashionable life,pass into a bad example; perhaps 
they are the feeble efforts of a catch-penny scribbler eager to 
pick the pockets of the credulous, under the grave exterior of a 
great name, a great event, or other topic at the moment in 
agitation. Thus are the exertions of writers diverted into an 
unprofitable direction, and the sacred appetite for information, 
now so happily roused, fed, and nauseated with inflammatory 
stuff, only calculated to breed mental fever and obstruction. 
The cool and quiet springs of instruction are neglected, and left 
to ruin and decay for the sake of an intemperate drink prepared 
by the quacks of the day. This, however, is far from being all. 
It remains now to be seen how the practice of expending large 
sums of money on new publications, still further perverts the 
interests of literature. We have already stated, as a well known 
fact, that newspapers are in the hands of men generally speaking, 
whose sole object is mercantile : they are only party engines, so 
far as it is necessary to fashion different articles to different 
tastes. Now the expense of a stamp enormously high, when 
Joined to that of the broad sheet of paper, and a vast expanse of 
small printing, eats largely into the sale price of each copy of 
the journal, and leaves but very little for the payment of editors, 
reporters, and writers, and the remuneration of proprietors. It 
is a truth that they look to the advertisements as their first and 
best source of profit; and of these advertisements the book¬ 
sellers supply a large and preponderating share. A publisher 
in a large way can put in or divert from tlie pockets of any 
newspaper proprietor, many hundred pounds a year. Here is 
the secret of laudatory critiques, of favourable quotations, of 
sly allusions, and grossly eulogistic paragraphs, paid or unpaid 
for, inserted as the impartial suggestions of the editor. A tacit 
compact subsists between the one trade and the other : the one 
to pay, the other to praise. Criticism, false but fair-seeming 
criticism, has thus become one of the foul disguises in which 
the monster Puff stalldi abroad seeking whom he may gull. 
The process does not end here ; first, a book is announced for 
several weeks before it appears. The title-page is advertised 
several times ; then a few lines scattered here and there amongst 
other bartered compositions, appear, indicating that great 
expectation has been excited by the announcement which had 
been previously made by the same hand : a surmise is now set 
afloat that a distinguished parsonage is the author of the forth¬ 
coming work ; then a bolder panagraph declares the manner, 
style, and subject, of the so much talked of production : all this 
time, the great guns of open advertisement are playing away on 
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the public in the front columns, while the masked battery is only 
bringing its fire into action. At last the book is bom into the 
world ; the morn is ushered in by a consentaneous shout on the 
part of all the journals, that This Day is published the work 
in question, and the repetition of This Day continues, till it 
stares every body in the face, that This Day is, at least, three 
months ago : then the style of lateli^ more faintly declares the 
same joyous fact, until, by the aid of a new title-page, a second 
edition is vamped up, and then all the guns of the great battery 
of the press are once more opened, and the world is made aware, 
from east to west, and north to south, that the booksellers’ 
second hope is born again. 

On the eve of publication a copy of the work is forwarded to 
the editor of each periodical of influence: bad or good the book 
must be noticed, because the publisher has put money into the 
newspaper-proprietor’s pocket: the notice must moreover be 
favourable, and the moment that a laudatory notice appears in 
the columns of the journal, some sentence is picked out, and the 
testimony is added to others similarly obtained; this array is 
again advertised : the purchaser of books reads the title in¬ 
dicating the subject he is interested in, followed by the 
eulogistic decisions of authoritative critics : first, he observes the 
vigilant Literary Gazette—then conies inferior authorities— 
Athenseum, Morning Post, Literary Chronicle, Daily Puffer, 
Evening Blast, Trumpeter, Book Bellows, §cc. ik.c. &c. Wretch, 
he buys ! the delusion is complete: he is saddled with lamp¬ 
black, dirty rags, and the author’s impertinence. The conse¬ 
quence of the baleful power thus committed into the hands of 
the publisher, are either that bad books are forced into circula¬ 
tion to the injury of morals, the destruction of literary taste, and 
the exclusion of a wholesome commodity ' or that in apprehension 
of encountering trash, the bookbuyer keeps aloof from all modern 
works, and cultivates, perhaps, a distaste for the progress which, 
notwithstanding puffery is evidently being made in useful know¬ 
ledge. Universal incredulity is unf^tunately attended with 
the fataTturse of ignorance: it is better to be deluded out of 
the substance we liave laid by for the purposes of intellectual 
cultivation, than to refrain from procuringliterary food altogether. 
In this dilemma, it is exceedingly difficult to point out guides 
by which we may direct the choice of the student. It is better 
to have no guides at all in literature, than guides who are in the 
pay of the enemy. And this is 'the condition we have shown 
of the bulk of those who stand in this position to the public. 
It is no safeguard, that the character of the editor of a news¬ 
paper Bigh: he may be abov^ the reach of mercenary 
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motives but his proprietor is not. Bargaining in his own pecu¬ 
liar department for the free expression of his opinions—which 
may be indeed fostered and itself puffed—Why? that the rest 
of the paper may be more saleable—the prostitute often assumes 
in her outward attire the modest garb of the virtuous, solely for 
the purpose of procuring a higher price for concealed sacrifices. 
It is thus with newspapers, a generous leader covers the mer¬ 
cenary follower—the editor is paid well for being independent, 
that the proprietor may be paid higher for being venal. Again, 
the generally high character of a journal for impartiality and 
incorruptibility is no security ; for it is very possible that such 
character may have been solely established by sagacious world¬ 
lings, for the purpose of being sold at a good price. Seeing the 
estimation in which papers given to puffery are beginning to 
be held, or in other words, that in some particular instances the 
venality has been too gross, and the cheat exposed; speculators 
have conceived, that by maintaining their virtue until its ex¬ 
istence became fully known and highly prized, they might 
then bring their honour to a good market. After a stand has 
been made long enough and firm enough to gain a character — 
then beware—let all the pure retire— Unguis —the sacri¬ 
fice in secret and in shame is about to be consummated. A 


vile tool may be had any where, but a tool with an edge is 
valuable beyond a low price. 

Lofty pretensions, and repeated asseverations of honesty, are 
certainly no security for the performance of a duty. If they 
were, we might, perhaps, be enabled to make an exception to 
our general censure. Imagine a Briarean editor launching 
speculation after speculation; each puffed in its turn, as 
exceeding all prior exanijile. Conceive him reaching the East 
with one hand, the West with another—wielding monthly in¬ 
struments of publication with this paw, laying a thumb upon 
literature, a little finger upon politics, and no less than six 
huge claws on daily news. Add to the hundred hands, 
a hundred eyes, and a hundred mouths, and let each mouth 
sing the praises of its great Self. Again, to the hundred eyes, 
hands, and mouths, be generous, and give him a hundred feet; 
with two let him straddle in the Strand; with another pair 
paddle in Thames-street; with another waddle over the trem¬ 
bling Bridge; two in brightest calfs skin, must stand sentinels 
in Bond-street; arid let all the rest go from county to county, from 
town to town : all the mouths crying I, I, as the voice on the 
shore cryed Pan, Pan, the hands waving newspapers like 
flags, and the eyes everywhere on the stare, to fascinate the 
unwary. Is Ibis an imaginable creation ? 
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It may be worth while to say a few words on the causes 
which have led to the prostitution of the press, to the purposes 
of advertisers. One may, undoubtedly, be found in that ex¬ 
cessive competition amongst traders, which leads them to resort 
to every means of attracting purchasers. This, again, arises 
partly out of the gambling spirit in which mercantile under¬ 
takings are entered; men determine to force a sale at any 
risk, and they either succeed in making a business, or in find¬ 
ing a place in the Gazette. The luxury of ornamental shops 
is a species of puffery ; perpetual bills and placards announcing 
low prices and other fictions, are another species; the regular 
and constant channel of all these people is, however, through 
the newspapers. In the article of books, the market is abso¬ 
lutely overstocked, and the efforts of the publishers are directed 
as much to creating an appetite for particular works as to 
cutting out their competitors. It is in vain, however, to attempt 
to reach these evils by attacking them directly : the remedy 
lies in modifying the nature and character of the channels 
through which these appeals are made to the public. If the 
duty on newspapers were materially diminished, the price 
would be lessened, the circulation greatly enlarged, and the 
profits of the proprietor so much increased as to place him 
beyond the reach of the motives that now influence him. By 
this arrangement, not only would the mass of public instruction 
be greatly magnified, but the quality of it would be wonderfully 
puiiflcd, and the happiest consequences might be expected to 
I'ollovv. If, in addition to this, the duty on advertisements wera 
likewise considerably lowered, the opportunity of advertising 
would be so open to all, that the puffers would find that the 
multitude of calls upon public notice begat incredulity and 
neglect; the disease would be aggravated for the moment, but 
the cure would be certain and near at hand. In neither of these 
cases is it probable that the revenue at present derived would 
be diminished : in all likelihood, it would be greatly increased. 
Under the existing state of things, the remedies open are ap¬ 
parently two. If a daily newspaper were established by indi¬ 
viduals of great wealth, who at the same time valued the public 
good, and loved the cause of truth, they might create such 
legitimate attractions in a journal—they might make it so 
intelligent as a public instructor, so accurate and copious as a 
reporter of intelligence, and so copious a caterer of innocent 
amusement as to command a sale which, even with the present 
high duties, would amply remunerate them for the outlay of a 
large capital. Such a journal might be independent of trades¬ 
men. The second remedy is one which has been partially 
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adopted in the establishment of the Society of Useful Know¬ 
ledge. Since public critics are not to be depended upon, 
there is wisdom in collecting an assembly of enlightened indi¬ 
viduals who will extend . a guardian care over a class of 
publications, and give their sanction to works which they have 
satisfied themselves are worthy of publication. The value of 
the imprimatur of a society of this kind has been already felt; 
there is every reason to anticipate enlightened decisions and 
strict honesty in men who have been universally known as the 
patrons of all liberal institutions and beneficial doctrines. The 
acts of a society of this kind must, however, finally settle the 
light in which their authority is to be viewed. 

The author of the Puffiad asks— 

^ What pen shall justly praise the pleasing art. 

To pick the pocket, and beguile the heart ? 

That crafty—curious—most convenient stuff, 

Belov’d by authors, and baptized a puff? 

A Puff in learning, politics, and prayer— 

In virtue, vice—’tis Puffery every where j 
Puff me— puff you—thus puffing on we go 
Until the last Puff puffs us all below !’ 

The answer to this question could not come more appropri¬ 
ate^ from any pen than that of him, who has been as much 
puffed for his age, and more undeservedly, than any rhymester 
of the last century. The author of the Puffiad is a Mr. Robert 
Montgomery, who has likewise written a divine poem called the 
'' Omnipresence of the Deity.’^ This poem is a verbose and bom^ 
bastio tissue of mere plirases: which the force of Puffery has 
absolutely elevated into the regions of fame, and a Jifth 
edition. The Literary Gazette inflated the first Pufl‘ in its 
favour as may be seen in Mr. Montgomery's own pufls—then, 
various other Journals joined in raising the wind, until there 
came a blast so long and loud from the incorruptible Times, 
that Printing-House-square must still re-echo with the sound. 
The Puffiad closes his satire with a selection of highly-wrought 
specimens of the art, under the head of Puffiana; and we 
recommend him, should his work reach a second edition, 
to add to them the glorious example whicli he has so 
assiduously circulated in his advertisements by the aid of that 
press which he so loudly abuses.—Lest he should not take our 
hint, we will undergo the nauseous task of copying a portion of 
this critical effort. 

" Mr. Montgomery's excellent poem on this awfully impres¬ 
sive subject (the Omnipresence of the Deity), has not move 
rapidly than deservedly arrived at a second edition. The work 
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is dedicated by permission to the lord bishop of London, and is 
in every respect worthy the countenance and protection of that 
elevated dignitary. The author is, v;e understand, a very young 
man [he knew the age of the poet to a day we will engage], but 
in this production ne has displayed a depth and maturity of 
thought, a strength and justness of reasoning, which would do 
honour to any wnter of the present day. His versification com¬ 
bines, in no ordinary degree, energy and excellence; his figures 
are beautifully appropriate—they are never introduced merely 
at the suggestion of fancy, but are called in to illustrate some 
feeling or the mind or some affection of the heart. A glowing 
spirit of fervid devotion distinguishes the whole work. In every 
page we find 

Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 

The author appears to have felt that he stood in the presence 
of Him whose greatness he was celebrating—to Him he has 
prayed for inspiration, and from Him he has recCiVed it. Sec. Sec. 

Times, April hr, 1828.” 

But when some rising rascal-quack in trade. 

By cash secures your paragraphic aid, 

Then braggart Freedom smooths her stoic frown. 

Nods her assent—and pockets half-a-crown.’ 

Pufflad, p. 97. 

It was but ordinarily grateful in Mr. Montgomery to add a 
note to these lines indicating that the Times, which had fur¬ 
nished him with this valuable testimony for his round of puffs, 
was an honourable exception to the practices of pocketing half- 
a-crown foi‘ " paragraphic aid.”—See note, Fujfiad, p. 96. 

Before we dismiss the book which we only noticed because 
the writer understands better how to select than to treat a subject, 
we may as well record that this Puffiad is in fact re-made up from 
a dull satire by the same author, written in the same tone of 
empty pomposity, entitled the Age Reviewed, which fell, still¬ 
born from tne press, during the early part of the last year. Mr, 
Montgomery is as little qualified to shine in satirical, as in divine 
poetry—and it is ungrateful in him now to expose in one spe¬ 
cies of verse, the arts by whicli he has been enabled to turn the 
other to account, 
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Art. VIII.—1. Anatomie Compar^e du Cerveau dans les quatre Classes 
des Animaux Vert6br€S‘, appliquded la Physiologie etaldPathologie 
du Systeme Nerveux. 

2. The Anatomy of the Foetal Braiut with a Comparative Exposition 
of its Structure in Animals. By Frederic Ticden:|aniJ, Professor 
in the University of Heidelberg, &c. Translated from the 
French of A, J. L. Jourdan, by William Bennett, M.D.: to which 
are added, some late Observations on the Influence of the San¬ 
guineous System over the development of the Nervous System in 
general. Illustrated by 14 Engravings. Edinburgh. 

3. An Experimental Inquiry into the Laws of the Vital Functions. 
By A. P. W. Phillip, M.D., &c. &c. Third Edition j addressed 
to the Scientific Public. London. 

JN the brief and imperfect sketch we gave in a former Number 
of the progressive advancement of the structure of the 
Nervous System, from the zoophyte up to man, it was shown, 
that the first rudiments of this system consist of minute and 
delicate threads, disposed in the form of a circle around the 
main organs of nutrition and reproduction, from which other 
threads proceed, in a radiated manner, apparently to be dis¬ 
tributed to the different parts of the body [fig. I*'’*']* It 
was observed, that in the actual 
state of our knowledge, this 
must, therefore, be considered 
as the primitive type of the 
nervous system. It was stated 
that, in the successive develop¬ 
ment of this fundamental type, 
at least throughout the whole 
class of intervertebral animals, 
this primitive form is not lost, 
but is merely modified accord¬ 
ing to the general organization 
of the body; that, for example, 
in the articulatm, the class above the zoopljytes, this figure 
is manifestly retained, although it is modified in adaptation 
to the jointed form of tlie body, which constitutes the character 
of the class : their nervous system still consisting of a 
nervous circle placed around the commencement of the 
esophagus ; but the body being composed of several segments, 
as in the leech [^g. 2], each segment being a repetition 
that which precedes it; each segment possessing a separate 
intestinal expansion, pr stomachy a separate set of vessels, 


Jig. 1. 



in a maimer, be re^rded as a separate individual: that, in 
conformity, with this structure, each segment possesses a 
separate nervous circle, to each of which a ganglion is added, 
and that all the ganglia are connected together in a continued 
chain by two nervous filaments or threads It 

appeared, that in the earth-worm there is precisely the same 
structure, excepting that the filaments connecting the chain of 
ganglia are no longer double, but are concentrated into a single 
cord, while the ganglia themselves, as distinct bodies, disappear, 
the cord merely swelling a little from space to space, giving off 
two pair of nerves from each swelling, and one pair from each 
intermediate smaller part \_fig- 3]; A'* 3* 

thus exhibiting, in this consolida¬ 
tion of the two nervous filaments, 
and of the series of ganglia into a 
single and continuous cord, a re¬ 
markable approximation, and, at the 
same time, an easy transition to the form of the spinal cord of 
the superior animals. We saw further, that in the crustacea, 
in which the body is, in every respect, more perfectly or¬ 
ganized than in the preceding classes, there is a correspond¬ 
ing progression in the structure of the nervous system, this 
class of animals being the first that is distinguished for the 
possession of separate nerves, appropriated to the different 
senses, as was shown in the craw-fish, the cerebral ganglion 
being divided into four lobes, from which arise four large 
nerves—the optic, the auditory, the olfactory, together with 
those of the anteiuiffi [/g. 4*]. It was observed that the 
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Drincipal circumstance, which d.iitm^ui^hes he nervous system 
of the vertebral from that of the intervertebral class, is the 
ereat degree of concentration which it experiences in all the 
trTbes of^vertebral animals, from the lowest to the highest, the 
concentration constantly increasing as we trace it through the 
j- that in fishes, for example, the concentration 

-.** .i> ‘5- 'rfl or inr.,™ 

that it is in this class we find the first indications of a structure 
bearing any true resemblance to that of a brain. ^tiH. even 
in this class, the organ by no ineans consists, as in the higher 
orders, of a combination of individual portions the whole con- 

eal’ ott if et oTa Ss’^^f 

g^Lns, some of which are single, and are placed directly on 

the median line of the body [/g. 5 ]. fig- -» 

while others are double, arid are placed 
along the median line in pairs [>g. o -1 
WeWid the resemblance l-o 

great in the class of reptiles, that the 
Lmber, the disposition, the connexions, 
and the names of the ganglia are pre¬ 
cisely the same as in fish : two new 
partJ, however, are added, forming ru- 

Sinients, which are so t 

in the next class, that of birds, as 

completely to change the appearance ot 
the organ, the cerebral masses being 
now so much more developed, and so 

much more closely related, 
can no longer be termed ganglions, 
but are much more properly denomi¬ 
nated lobes \fig. 6 . while, in 

- no longer divisi- 
dLaim.l part, torn on. prop., 

and connected whole.—7. 
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The correctness of this view of the nervous system, exhibiting 
throughout the animal kingdom, wonderfully diversified as it is, 
one and the same connected whole, is most clearly and strikingly 
verified by the results of the recent researches which have been 
instituted relative to the fcetal development of the nervous 
system in the different orders of vertebrated animals. The 
brain had been dissected with the greatest care, for upwards of 
three thousand years, by men of the most splendid genius in their 
profession; yet, until lately, nothing was really ascertained of 
its structure ; even its most simple form had not been discovered : 
it was not known that there is a primitive type, of which the 
wonderful diversities that we see are mer^ modifications : no 
one ever thought of examining it in different stages of its 
evolution : it occurred to no one to compare its transient state 
at different periods of its progress in animals of the most com¬ 
plicated, with its permanent state in animals of the most simple, 
structure. That idea was reserved as an appropriate reward 
for the better mode of investigation which modern anatomists 
and physiologists have adopted. The researches it suggested 
have been attended with a high degree of success, and have led 
to the discovery of facts the most extraordinary and the most 
curious. If the account we are about to give of these un¬ 
expected and singular phenomena be extremely brief and 
general, still we hope it will be intelligible to the unprofessional 
reader, and will enable him better to understand, and induce 
him to take a greater interest in, the exposition that is to follow, 
of the functions of the nervous system. 

The primitive state of the spinal cord and brain in fish is not 
known, because the nervous system of these animals has 
hitherto been examined only in adults. It is probable that 
before it attains the permanent state in which it is found, it 
undergoes some transformations from a more simple form. As 
it exists in the adult fish, however, it is more simple than in 
any other order of the vertebral class of animals. The nervous 
system of the adult fish consists, as we have seen, of a spinal 
cord divided on its dorsal surface by a furrow into two equal 
portions lJig» 5], containingacavity in its centre, which remains 
permanently during life, and of a brain, which in its most simple 
state, as in osseous fish, consists of a tongue-shaped body placed 
posteriorly [Jig> 5. *], of two lobes anterior to this ijig- 5. * , 
and of two other lobes placed still more anteriorly ^]. 

'This then is the perfnanent state of the nervous system in fish. 
It may be considered as the type of the class. 

■^he embryo of the reptile has been examined with great care 
t^ugh all the stages of its development, but the investigation 
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is attended with peculiar difficulty at a very early stage, because 
the embryo itself is extremely small, and because the nervous 
fluid is of a dark colour. 

No trace of the embiyo of the frog can be distinguished 
until the sixth day after foecundation, and no rudiment of the 
nervous system can be distinctly seen until the eighth or ninth 
day. Then there may be observed, both in the vertebral canal 
and in the cranium, which at this period are perfectly membra¬ 
nous, a fluid matter of a whitish grey color. It is not until the 
twelfth day that this white matter in the vertebral canal 
assumes the form of the spinal cord ; but at this period the cord 
becomes distinctly visible, Serres states, that if in this stage 
it be examined with the microscope, it is seen to consist of two 
exceedingly delicate filaments which are united only on the 
abdominal surface, and separated through their whole extent 
on the dorsal, and that, consequently, at this period, they form 
a gutter rather than a canal [Jig^ 8 ’ ^ But the 
correctness of this observation is doubted by other 
examiners. The same anatomist states, that on reach¬ 
ing the cerebral region, the two filaments separate from 
each other, and leave a broad space between them 
[Jig^ 8 ^ ]; that on entering the cranium, they form 
on each side two curved lines 8^'^]; that it is 
in the spaces described by these two lobes, that the 
nervous matter, which is afterwards to form the brain 
is deposited {Jig. 8 ^ : that this matter first appears 

under the form of two vesicles [Jig. 9^ that of 
these vesicles, the posterior [Jig. 9 ^]j which is by 
much the largest, is the rudiment of the optic lobes, 
while the anterior [Jig. 9 *] is the rudiment of the 
cerebral. That the posterior vesicle [Jig. 9 ■^] is the 
rudiment of the optic lobe, appears, first because it is 
large in proportion to the volume of the eye, which 
even at this early period is distinctly visible under the 
form of a black spot, and secondly, because the eye 
being so much developed, the optic nerve is propor¬ 
tionally large, and on observing with care the basis 
of the brain, the nerve can be distinctly traced from 
the eye into this vesicle. The posterior vesicle being the rudi¬ 
ment of the optic lobe, there can be no doubt that the anterior 
is the rudiment of the cerebral. 

On the fourteenth day a naw vesicle appetirs, which is placed 
between the optic and the cerebral [Jig. 9 * ] : it is the rudi¬ 
ment of the optic thalamus. From the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
day, all the cerebral vesicles enlarge, the matter of wtochHbey 
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are composed becomes more consistent, and they now assume 
the form of lobes. From the twentieth to the twenty-fifth day, 
there appear, immediately behind the optic lobes. Jig' 
two small l^iinee of medullary matter [Jig- 10 
which it is observable, are not united on the median 
line. These constitute the first rudiments of the ce¬ 
rebellum. It is not until the thirtieth day, that these 
lamines unite and form a perfect organ. This late 
appearance and completion of the cerebellum is very 
remarkable. On the thirtieth day, then, all the parts 
which compose the brain of the frog are formed : from 
this period, they change only by progressively enlarg- 
ing^in size. 

The changes which take place in the progress of the incuba¬ 
tion of the egg are so interesting and instructive, that they 
have formed a favourite subject of observation in all ages, from 
the days of Hippocrates to our own. The gradual formation of 
the sanguiferous system, of the osseous system, and of the 
digestive canal in the embryo of the bird, had been diligently 
investigated by Harvey, Stenon, Malpighi, and Haller; but 
the primitive appearance, and the successive development of its 
nervous system, did not particularly attract the attention of 
these distin^ished physiologists. Lately, this subject has been 
carefully examined by a great number of observers. It is found 
that all which is necessary to carry on the evolution of the 
foecundated egg, is a regulated temperature. Dumas has 
invented an instrument by which an equal temperature is main¬ 
tained without intermission day and night, and under this 
management, the evolution is found to proceed wkh the utmost 
steadiness and regularity. 

The first rudiment of the nervous system of the bird becomes 
distinctly visible about the twentieth hour after incubation. It 
consists of a delicate white cord, which when examined with 
the microscope, is said, as in the embryo of tlie frog, to be com¬ 
posed of two filaments [Jig- 11 * These filaments are 




defl^ribed as formings at fteir anterior extremity, three cmves 
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11*0 9 ] a,s in the embryo of the frog there were two. It 
IS, further stated, that at this period these filaments are united 
neither at the anterior nor the posterior extremity [fig, IP*"®]; 
but that from the twenty-fourth to the thirtieth hour they are 
united at both [Jig. 12 ^At this period also the interspaces de¬ 



scribed by the curves of the filaments begin to be occupied by 
medullary leaves, which by the thirty-sixth hour assume a form 
distinctly vesicular [Jig. 12'*"], Of these vesicles the pos¬ 
terior [^. 12^] constitutes the rudiment of the medulla ob¬ 
longata ; the jniddie [Jig. 12 —that of the optic lobes: and the 
anterior [Jig. 12"]—that of the cerebral. The vesicle of the 
optic lobes is T)y much the largest, and is always the first to 
appear. 

On the fourth day a new vesicle is found situated be- jig. 13. 
tween the optic and tlie cerebral [Jig. Id '*] ; it is the 
rudiment of the optic thalamus. On the sixth day the 
rudiment of the cerebellum appears [^fig. 13 ^ ]. When 
this organ first becomes visible it consists of two deli¬ 
cate medullaiy leaves ; one on each side, not in contact 
with eacli other, which appear to be disengaged from 
below the optic lobes [Jig. 13 ®]. If the encephalon of 
the bird at this period be compared with that of the frog 
on the twenty-fifth day of its foetal life [Jig^ 10], it 
will be found to be so similar, that were the devolopement of 
the brain in these two classes arrested at this stage, they 
would present a perfect identity in their composition. From the 
sixth to the tenth day the cerebellum gradually ''*• 

enlarges, and at length completely covers the 
fourth ventricle [y/g. 14 **]. At this period the 
optic lobes are removed from their original posi¬ 
tion ; and are no longer placed on the median line, 
but at the sides of the encephalon [Jig. ^ j 5 
while on the twentieth day last changes take 
place. The cerebellum now becomes more elon¬ 
gated and round, and its surface is covered with, numerous f^r- 
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rows [Jig, 15 ®]. The optic lobes are placed com- fig. 15. 
pletely at the sides of tne encephalon [Jig. 16®], 
and the cerebral lobes are so much increased in 
size that they form by much the largest portion of 
the brain—^g. 16. ^ |j 

Serres maintains that in all the mammalia and in « I 
man the rudiment of the spinal cord presents precisely il 

the same appearance as in the preceding classes; and || 

that, if as soon as this organ becomes visible in |l 

the human embryo, it be placed in a strong light I 
and examined with a magnifying-glass, it may be distinctly 
seen to be double [fig. 16”® ® ^]. He states, moreover, 
that as in the reptile and the bird the spinal cord does imfl 
not primitively form a canal but a gutter, so in the 
embryo of all the mammalia the two filaments which t 
compose the cord are united only on their anterior surface; | 

and that in the human foetus they become united in the sp 
posterior surface in the course of the second month, and h 
thus constitute a true canal. We have seen that in fish this 


canal remains open permanently during the whole period of life, 
and that k is the same with the reptile and the bird : in like 
manner it primitively exists in all the mammalia; in the lower 
tribes it is not entirely closed even at birth, although at this 
period it is always small. In the early stage of its evolution it 
is very large in the human embryo ; at the fourth month it 
begins to contract j at the fifth it is very much diminished in 
size, and during the course of the sixth it is obliterated. 

In the fish the spinal cord is of a like diameter throughout, 
and its diameter remains uniform during life : in like manner in 
the early embryo*of the reptile and the bird the diameter is quite 
uniform, but as the limbs are developed, a superior and an in*- 
ferior enlargement are formed: it is precisely the same with the 
embryo of the mammalia, and with that of man. 

In fish the spinal cord extends to the bottom of the vertebral 
canal, and it always remains there. In the early embryo of the 
frog it is the same, but from the twenty-fifth to the thirty-first 
day it ascends considerably in the canal. It is the same at 
different periods of its evolution with the embryo of the bird and 
of all the mammalia. Primitively, in the human embryo, the 
spinal cord is found prolonged to the very extremity of the 
coccyx, but during the second month it begins to ascend in the 
vertebral canal, and by the fifth ntpnth it has ascended as high 
tea the fifth lumbar veiitebra, where it remains fixed during life. 
Thus the primitive appearance of the spinal cord is precisely the 
same in the reptile^ the bird| the mammalia^ and man; in all^ the 
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primitive form undergoes a progressive development from a 
rudiment 9 ,ry to a more perfect state; and in all, the progress of 
that development is precisely the same up to a certain point: 
in the lower animals the progress stops; in the higher it goes 
on; in the lower the spinal cord remains permanently what it 
was in ail at a certain stage of its evolution : in the higher the 
transition advances further and further in proportion to their 
elevation in the scale. 

The care with which the development of the spinal nerves has 
been examined has led to the observation of a curious fact. It is 
found that in the mammalia no nerve is in communication with the 
spinal cord previously to the fifth week of fcetal life. Neither with 
the naked eye, nor with a powerful magnifying-glass, nor even 
with the microscope, is it possible before this period to discern 
a single nerve in contact with the spinal cord throughout its 
whole extent, although the nerves themselves are perfectly dis¬ 
tinct. At the sixth week, in the embryo of the calf and horse, 
they may be seen beginning to implant themselves by their 
anterior and posterior filaments upon the corresponding -lateral 
parts of the spinal cord, and at this early period their ganglion 
is distinc?tly visible. The cervical nerves are the latest to unite 
with the spinal cord. Serres slates, that he has often succeeded 
in tracing them along the back up to the vertebral foramina, 
beyond which they do not as yet extend, not one of them being 
at this period in contact with the cord itself. If this fact be 
established by subsequent observation it will be decisive of the 
long-agitated controversy, whether the nerves proceed from the 
spinal cord and the brain, and are properly productions of them: 
it will prove what the most eminent physiologists have long 
maintained that each part of the nervous system is of independent 
formation, and that the nerves in particular have their origin in the 
organs which they are usually said to supply, and not in the central 
masses with which they communicate, Serres contends, that 
in all embryos without exception, sooner or later according to the 
class, the nerves are formed before they are put in communication 
with the brain and the spinal cord, and that the fact is analogous 
even in invertebrated animals, for example, in the larvae of insects 
in which the formation of the lateral filaments is found to pre¬ 
cede that of the central ganglions. 

It has been stated, that in fish, reptiles, and birds, the spinal 
cord is divided by a furrow into two lateral, fasciculi, and that 
these fasciculi remain permahently smooth. In like manner they 
are smooth in all the mammalia, and in the human embryo, until 
an advanced period of their evolution, that is, about the fifth 
month, when new fibres are deposited on ^their surface, an<J 
YOtf JX.—'W. R* 3 n 
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form the j)romiuences termed the corpora pyramidalla, and the 
comora olivaria. 

The primitive state of the brain in the inferior classes, as vre 
have seen, is vesicular, and these vesicles are three in number. 
It is precisely the same in man. Primitively the brain of the 
human embryo consists of a posterior vesicle, the rudiment 
of the medulla oblongata [Jig* 17 a middle 17. 
vesicle, the rudiment of the optic lobes [/tg. 17 
and an anterior vesicle the rudiment of the cerebral 
lobes [Jig. 17 ®]. At the end of the fifth week the 
appearance of these vesicles is represented in[y/g. 18] 

The posterior [/«g, 18^], representing the rudiment 
of the medulla oblongata: the middle [Jig. 18*], 
representing the rudiment of the optic lobes, or as these bodies 
are termed in man, the tubercula quadrigemina : the anterior 
[Jig, 18^] representing the cerebral lobes. It will be found 
that the form of the brain in man, as it exists in this early stage 
of his fcetal life is precisely similar to the form of the brain in 
fish, as it exists in its permanent and adult state. This is 
seen in the most striking manner by comparing the general 
form of the human brain at this period [Jig. 18] with’’the per¬ 
manent form of the brain in the pike for example—/ig. 19. 





In the first stage of its evolution then, the appearance of the 
brain is precisely similar in all the classes: it resembles the 
permanent form of the brain offish, the lowest class. To this 
fbrm it continues to bear a resemblance for some time, but while 
in the fish this form remains unalterably the same during the 
whole period of life, in the reptile, the bird, the mammalia, and 
man, it changes gradually, and changes more and more the 
higher the class, and the more advanced the period of fcetal 

is remarkable not only that the brain considered as a 
whole is precisely similar in’all the classes of vertebral animals 
in the early period of the fcetal life j but that all the difi'erent 
parts of the brain are evolved precisely in the same order, ahd 
pass through precisely the same transformations. It has been 
Stated, that in the embryo of the reptile, and the bitd, the cere¬ 
bellum is the last organ that is formed : in the tnammaha and 
man it is equally the last to appear. Serrea supposes, that this 
evolution of the cerebellum, is owing to the slow develop-* 
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ment of the vertebral artery, the formation of the sanguiferous 
uniformly preceding that of the nervous, as well as of all the 
other systems, and presiding over them. It has been stated; 
that in the reptile tlie cerebellum consists primitively of two 
small laminse, one on each side \Ji^^ 10 ^ ]. In the bird it is the 
same \_Jis- 13 * ]. In the mammalia it is just the same. As vve 
advance from the lower to the higher tribes of the mammalia, 
the cerebellum becomes more and more developed. In the 
Rodentia, the vermiform process is large, and tlie hemispheres 
are small. In the Rumiuantia, the vermiform process is rela¬ 
tively small, while the heriiispheres are much increased in bulk. 
The relative condition of parts found in the human embryo, at 
did'erent stages of its development, is exactly similar. In the 
early stage, the vermiform process is large in proportion to the 
size of the hemispheres, just as it is permanently in the .Roden¬ 
tia ; in the latter period of its evolution, on the contrary, the 
hemispheres have increased so much in magnitude that they 
not only equal, but greatly exceed the bulk of the vermiform 
process. These curious facts show, that in all the class of ver¬ 
tebral animals the primitive type of the cerebellum is the same ; 
that its organization progressively advances from the fish up to 
man, and that in the successive steps of this extended scale, the 
embryo of the superior animal passes through all the different 
forms which are retained permanently by the lowest. 

The same fact is established, by observing the successive 
ovobition of the other parts of the brain. It is found tJiat in all 
animals, tlie less developed the brain, the larger are the optic 
lo])es. In the fish and the reptile they are so large, that they 
are incapable of being covered by any other part of the brain ; 
as soon as this organ is exposed, they are therefore always seen 
naked on each side of the median line of the body ; in the bird 
a considerable portion of them is also naked : in like manner 
in the lower orders of the mammalia they are naked in a great 
measure, and in the human embryo it is just the same, and the 
yohnger the embryo, the more they arfe uncovered. In the fish, 
the reptile, the bird, they are hollow% and in these animrjls they 
remain permanently hollow during life : in the mammalia, too, 
they are always hollow ; in like manner in the human embryo, 
at an early stage, their cavity is so large that tliey form a true 
ventricle : this ventricle continues open until the termination of 
the seventh month; but at^this period, ite walls which have 
progressively increased in thickness, unite, and thus form a solid 
body, so that it is now scarcely possible to imagine that it ever 
cofitained a cavity. In this manner the optic lobes, or as they 
are termed ih the mammalia and man, the tubercula quadrige- 

2 H 2 
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iwina, pass in the progress of their development through the 
different forms which are retained permanently in the lower 
animals. 

It has been stated that the volume of the optic thalami is 
invariably in proportion to that of the cerebral hemispheres; 
and this relation is steadily observed through the whole period 
of the fcetal state. Gradually as the cerebral hemispheres are 
developed, the optic thalami increase in magnitude. 

And the same is true in every respect of the corpora striata. 
These bodies have no existence in fish, in which entire class the 
cerebral lobes are extremely small. In the reptile, the cerebral 
lobes increase very considerably in magnitude, and in this class, for 
the first time, the corpora striata begin to appear. In the bird, 
and in all the mammalia, these bodies are comparatively large ; 
because in both these classes the cerebral lobes are of con¬ 
siderable magnitude; the same is observed in the human 
embryo, for until the second month there is no trace whatever 
of these bodies ; but, after this period, the cerebral hemispheres 
increase so rapidly, that they soon preponderate over all the 
other parts of the brain, and the corpora striata maintain the 
same progressive increase in magnitude. 

It IS established by the fullest evidence, that in all vertebral 
animals the cerebral lobes are primitively precisely similar, and 
that they ultimately differ from each other so greatly, only be¬ 
cause the progress of their evolution is arrested in the different 
classes at different stages. In the lower classes, the develop¬ 
ment stops short at a certain point; in the higher it goes on. 
In the human embryo of the sixth week, the cerebral hemis¬ 
pheres are truly rudimentary : they are in fact cerebral lobes : 
they are precisely similar to the jj.ermanent cerebral lobes of fish 
18 ^g, 19^]. In the human foetus of this age, the 

cerebral lobe is smaller than the optic [^g- 18 ® ■* ], just as it 
is in the pike [ j^g. 19 ^ But in the fish, this proportion is 
preserved through the whole of life, while in the human foetus 
it is only temporary. For at the commencement of the third 
month, the cerebral hemispheres are larger than the optic lobes; 
and by the end of the month they have so much increased in 
bulk, that all analogy between them and the cerebral lobes of 
fish is at an end. Up to the third month, however, the analogy 
between them is perfect. Were wc to retrace the development 
of the cerebral hemispheres, in all the classes, in every point, 
we should find only a repetition of the same fact; we should 
see that in the human foetus these parts of the brain, in the 
progress of their evolution, pass through all the states in which 
they exist permanently in the reptile, the bird, the lower an^ 
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the higher mammalia, and that were their development stopped 
at different stages, they would present at' one time an appear¬ 
ance precisely similar to the cerebral lobes of the reptile; at 
another to those of the bird ; at another to those of the lower 
mammalia, and at another to those of the higher ; while retain¬ 
ing neither form long, but passing through each in succession, 
they ultimately proceed beyond them all, and assume the ap¬ 
pearance and structure peculiar to these bodies in man. 

From this account of the progressive development of the 
ner>'ous system, it seems just to deduce the following general 
conclusions. 1. The primitive form of the nervous system in 
the inferior classes, with slight modifications, is its permanent 
form. 2. The primitive form of the nervous system in the 
superior classes is not permanent but transient. 3. In the 
progress of its development in the superior classes, the nervous 
system passes successively through the different forms which 
constitute its permanent state in the inferior classes. 4. The 
parts of the nervous system first formed, appear to be the 
nerves, and especially the nerves of the trunk, head, and pelvis, 
which seem to be tolerably developed, while the spinal cord is 
yet fluid. The nerves are not primitively in communication 
with the spinal cord and brain, mucli less do they originate in 
tliese bodies, as the common language of anatomists would 
lead us to suppose, but they first appear in the organs to which 
they are usually said to be distributed, and from these they 
proceed towards the spinal cord and brain, with which they 
ultimately become united. 5. The elementary parts of the 
nervous system in all tlie classes are identical. There is a 
primitive type common to all, consisting of a spinal cord, of 
two lobes corresponding to tlie tubercula quadrigemina, of two 
other lobes corresponding to the cerebral hemispheres, and of 
two transverse laniinse corresponding to the cerebellum. Ulti¬ 
mately these parts become greatly modified ; the differences 
increase as the animal rises in the scale; and if, in the progress 
of its evolution, any cause occur to arrest the development of 
any part of its nervous system, the animal may be born with 
the nervous system proper to a different class. And this 
actually occurs occasionally in the case of monsters: thus, a 
higher animal may be born with a brain similar to that of a 
lower animal; but it never happens that a lower animal is born 
with a brain similar to that of a higher animal. 6. The funda¬ 
mental parts of the nervous system being the same in all the 
classes, these parts are yet by no means equally developed in 
all. In one class, one part predominates, in another class, 
another. The preponderating part gives to its class its dis-- 
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tinctive character, 'phus, in fish, the optic lobes preponderate ; 
in reptiles, tlie cerebral; in birds, the cerebclluni and the 
cerebral lobes; and in man, the cerebral lobes. 7. Wherever 
a fundamental part becomes predominant in a class, or ex¬ 
periences any peculiar modifications, new parts are developed, 
which bear a strict relation to the fundamental, as is seen in 
the appearance of the optic tbalami and the corpora striata, 
and the relation whiclr these bodies b.ear to the cerebral hemi¬ 
spheres. 8. In general, when a fundameiital pari is much 
developed, it is found to be hollow. The effect of a ventricle 
is to extend the surface of the body in which the cavity is 
formed, and the object of this extension of surface ap]>ears to 
be to allow a free access to blood-vessels, 9. In proportion as 
a part is developed, the number of fibres of white matter is 
increased. The peculiar properties of the nervous system 
appear to have ti)eir principal seat in the fibres or white 
matter. 10. WJierever the white fibres are accumulated, the 
grey substance is likewise proportionably accumulated. If the 
whitp matter be so much increased as to become the seat of 
any special function, a large quantity of grey matter is inva¬ 
riably found in combination with it. Thus, the nerves distri¬ 
buted to the electrical apparatus of the electrical fish, at the 
points where they are in communication with the brain, are 
surrounded with large masses of grey substance ^\hich are 
peculiar to this fish. Many examples of t]ie same fact are 
found in all the difl’erent classes, the observation of which led 
Gall and Spur/heini to believe that the grey matter is the 
matrix of the white and forms it. The justness of this de¬ 
duction has not been confirmed by subsequent investigation; 
and indeed seems to be completely disproved by the observation 
that, in the development of several parts of the foetal brain, the 
white matter appears before the grey, and therefore cannot 
possibly be formed by it; and, by the fact, that in the adult 
brain, apoplectic cells are filled up by the deposition of white 
matter which is formed anew without the intervention of any 
grey substance. The grey matter is found to consist almost 
entirely of blood-vessels. Tiedemann, who not only admits, 
but insists upon the facts, that wherever the white fibres are 
gieatly increased, the grey substance is proportionally aug¬ 
mented, thinks that this grey substance, does in spme mode or 
other, exalt the nevyous functions, probably by affording to 
the whi^e fibres a more abundant supply of blood. 11* Serres 
is of opinion, and maintains that niicroscopical observations 
Gstablisn the fact, that all the parts of the ne|:vpus system were 
gf^itively symmetrical j thsit levefy single part was origiifajly 
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double; that there were not only two filaments for the spinal 
cord, but likewise two cerebelli, at least two distinct portions 
forming the rudinrents of the organ: in like manner that there 
were two Tubera Anuularia, two Corpora Callosa, two 
fornices, and so on. The correctness of this opinion has been 
called in question by several distinguished observers, and 
seems, indeed, to be extremely doubtful. 12. The same 
anatomist contends, that the development of all the parts of 
the nervous system depends on that of the sanguiferous ; that 
in the embryo of all classes, the arteries which successively 
appear are, first, those of the spinal cord ; secondly, those of the 
cerebral hemispheres ; and thirdly, those of the cerebellum : that 
accordingly this is the invariable order in which these organs 
are developed ; that the arteries uniformly appear first; that 
they entirely control the subsequent development of every part 
of the nervous system, and that a strict relation is observed 
between the size of the difierent parts of the brain and the 
calibre of their arteries. This principle is applied in a very 
ingenious manner, and with much plausibility, to account for 
the formation of monsters. Thus it is found, that with the 
absence or the diminished size of certain arteries, the organs to 
which they correspond either entirely disappear or are reduced 
to a state merely nulimentary : on the other hand, if any parts 
of the arterial system be preternaturally developed, either in 
bulk or number, the organs to which they correspond are pro¬ 
portionally increased. If an embryo be arrested in the \n' 0 - 
gress of its foetal life ; if, for example, it be without the cere¬ 
bellum, it is destitute of tlie vertebral artery; if without the 
corpus callosum, it is destitute of the artery of the corpus 
callosum ; if without the cerebral liemisphercs, it is either 
wholly destitute of the internal carotids, or these arteries are 
extremely small. In like manner, monsters formed without 
brain are destitute of cerebral arteries ; acepbali are without 
the common carotids. In like manner, monsters without 
anterior extremities, like the biped reptiles, are destitute of 
axillary arteries; the bimana of femoral arteries; if the renal, 
the uterine, the vesical arteries are absent, the kidneys, the 
uterus, the bladder, disappear. On the other Iiand, if the 
vertebral arteries are doubled, they produce a double cere¬ 
bellum ; if the common carotids are doubled on each side, they 
give origin to a two-headed monster; and jf tripled, to a three¬ 
headed monster, and so on. * If the descending aorta be double, 
there will be two trunks, while, if the ascending aorta be 
simple, the head will remain single; if there be double axillary 
arteries on each side, there will be four anterioj: extremities ; if 
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double femoral arteries, four posterior extremities. A double 
middle sacral artery will give origin to a double tail, but it is 
observable, that whatever monstrous shapes arise in this 
manner, no such monstrosity has hitherto been discovered as 
the junction of the head with the sacrum, or the union of the 
tail with the head, because the carotid artery has never yet 
been found to arise from the middle sacral, and so on. 

Such are some of the more curious and important facts which 
have been observed in tracing the progressive advancement of 
the nervous system, from its most simple to its most complex 
state, and from the earliest stage of its foetal life to its mature 
condition. This comparative view of the structure of the 
system may perhaps enable us to enter with more advantage on 
the consideration of its functions. 

In treating of the functions of the nervous system, we shall 
first consider the phenomena themselves : and, secondly, state 
how far it is ascertained that particular parts of the system are 
the seat of specific functions. 

We must begin with the consideration of these functions in 
the higher classes, on account of our total ignorance of their 
nature in the simple beings, in which the first traces of the 
nervous system are found. What functions are performed by 
the nervous threads in the zoophyte, in which the first appear¬ 
ance of nervous matter is discerned ; whether in the articulata, in 
which ganglia are superadded, a different function is performed 
by the filament and by the ganglion, we are wholly ignorant. 
Until lately, our ignorance was nearly as profound relative to 
the distinct functions performed by the different parts of tlie 
system in the higher classes; but the care and exactness with 
which modern physiologists have investigated the subject, liave 
shed considerable light both uport the functions themselves, and 
upon the share allotted to particular parts of the apparatus in 
their execution. 

In all the higher classes, the nervous system considered as a 
whole performs two distinct functions, the nervous and the sen¬ 
sorial : or it may be considered as the seat of two distinct 
powers or faculties, which may be designated by the same 
names. 

To the first of these powers, the nervous, belong four pheno¬ 
mena, which are referable to it as their cause, or which may be 
said to distinguish its action; namely, 1, the transmission to 
the voluntary muscles of the specific stimulus, by which they 
are excited to the performance of their functions, that is, the 
stimulus of volition; 2, the transmission of impressions received 
from the organs of the external senses to the central masses of 
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the system; 3, the communication of a certain unknown 
influence to the bloOd, by which the secreting and the other 
assimilating processes, necessary to preserve the integrity of the 
different organs, are maintained; 4, the disengagement of a 
certain portion of caloric by which the temperature essential to 
animal life is sustained. All these phenomena are referable to 
one agent. Besides this agent,' there is no known power in 
nature capable* of producing effects in the least degree 
analogous. For this reason it must be regarded as a distinct 
and independent power. There is indubitable evidence that its 
residence is in some portion of the nervous system. 

The second nervous power, the sensorial, is that on which 
the faculties of sensation, of volition, and of those termed intel¬ 
lectual, depend. For reasons immediately to be assigned, this 
power must be considered entirely distinct from that properly 
termed nervous, and as separate from, and independent of, any 
other. On the action of the nervous power, besides the trans¬ 
mission of impressions, depend certain processes which are 
essential to life : on the action of the sensorial, certain processes 
which are requisite to perception : the first maintains existence, the 
second communicates sensation and intelligence. This broad 
line of distinction recently drawn between these two classes of 
phenomena, for wdiich we are indebted to Dr. Wilson Phillip, 
has materially contributed to render our conceptions of the 
functions of the nervous system clear and precise. 

The first phenomenon exhibited by the action of the nervous 
power is the transmission to the voluntary muscles of the spe¬ 
cific stimulus by which they are excited to the performance of 
their peculiar function. In a preceding article it was shown 
that the distinctive characters of animal life are spontaneous 
motion and sensation. S])ontaneous motion of every kind is 
accomplished by the simple process of contractility—that is, 
the power which the muscular fibre possesses of approximating 
its two extremities, or shortening itself. In all the higher ani¬ 
mals, contractility is the property of one tissue alone. The 
muscular fibre is the only substance which possesses it in the 
slightest degree; and all the movements of the animal body, 
infinite and incessant as they are, are accomplished by this 
single property of this single tissue. The power of contraction 
is inherent in the muscular fibre, and yet the muscular fibre is 
incapable of contracting of itself. For pie exertion of the 
power, the intervention of some other agent is indispensable. 
That agent, whatever be its nature, is termed a stimulant. In 
all muscular contraction, the concurrence of two things is thus 
absolutely necessary ; first, the capacity to act on the applica- 
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tiop of a stimulus; an4 Siecondly, the presence of a stimulus to 
excite the action. Among all the phenoniena of muscular cpu- 
tractioHj nothing is more surprising than the number and variety 
of the substances which are capable of becoming stimulants. 
Every body in nature may indeed act in this manner upon the 
muscular fibre, because the mere contact of any physical sub¬ 
stance is sufiicient to produce upon it a stimulant efiect. The 
substances which thus operate upon it are so various and oppo¬ 
site, that they appear to possess no property in common, 
except that of being a stimulant to the muscles. For the sake 
of convenience, however, a sort of classification of such sub¬ 
stances has been attempted, and they have been arranged into 
mechanical, chemical, and vital stimulants. And yet it is truly 
remarkable, that while the specific property of the muscular 
fibre is called into action by such an infinite variety of agents, 
it is found that particular fibres, without any apjn-etiable dif¬ 
ference in their structure, are obedient only to particular kinds 
of stimulants. Certain muscular fibres are excited to their 
specific action by particular substances, and by no others. 
The blood, for example, is the specific stimulus of the heart and 
blood vessels ; the food, of the stomach ; the chyle, of the 
lacteal vessels j the urine, of the bladder ; and volition, of the 
muscles termed voluntary. This law is one of the most curious 
in the whole animal economy; and there is a particular applica¬ 
tion of it which possesses peculiar interest, because it seems to 
afford some explanation of one of the most striking peculiarities 
in muscular action itself, a ])eculiarity which attracted the atten¬ 
tion of physiologists at an early ])eriod of the study, and of the 
true account of which no glimpse was obtained until very recently. 
Certain muscles we know arc under the control of the will: 
others are wholly independent of it. ^yhy is this ? Why should 
wp be able to exert a complete command over one set of mus¬ 
cular fibres, and none whatever over another 'I The researches 
of modern physiologists have assigned the probable cause of 
this curious property of the muscular fibre, a property which is 
of so much use in the animal economy—a property which is 
indeed essential to animal existence, but the reason of which 
appeared to be involved in such deep obscurity. The voluntary 
muscles are obedient to the will, because the appropriate stimu¬ 
lus of such muscles is the nervous power, and the will is always 
capable of communicating that power to them. By a large 
deduction from experiments which have been conducted with 
remark^able exactness, Dr. Wilson Phillip appears to have esta¬ 
blished the very important fact, that the action of all the invo- 
lupltwy muscles is totally ipdependent of the nervous system. 
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This appears to be a direct and unavoidable inference frpo} 
the fact which he has ascertained^ that the pofter of contracr 
tion continues in these muscles long after the nervous system is 
destroyed. The voluntary muscles are dependent fpr tbeip 
action upon the nervous power, which volition is the appropriate 
medium of applying to them : therefore they are under the con¬ 
trol of the will; the action of the involuntary muscles is 
wholly independent of the nervous power, and therefore they 
are beyond the control of the will. The two sets of muscle^ 
are excited to their specific actions by specific stimulants, 
totally different in their nature, the voluntary by the nervous 
power, the involuntary by agents differing in every different 
organ—a specific stimulus being provided for each, adapted to 
its peculiar function. The will can direct to any one, or to any 
set, of voluntary muscles, their appropriate stimulus, the 
nervous power, or can withhold it from them. The will cannot 
direct to the involuntary muscles their appropriate stimulus ; 
its only influence is over the nervous power, and to that the 
involuntary muscles are insensible. The blood applied to the 
internal surface of the heart, for example, excites it to contrac¬ 
tion, independently of volition, which can neither increase, nor 
lessen, nor in any manner modify its operation. This, then, is 
the great cause upon which the essential distinction between 
the action of the voluntary, and of the involuntary muscles 
depends : each is excited to its approjiriate function by its 
own stimulus, which to each is specific and independent. That 
the exertion of volition is in the strictest sense a stimulus to 
the voluntary muscles, and, like every other stimulus, merely ex¬ 
cites to action a power inherent in the fibre, is established by 
the fact, that voliliou exhausts the excitability of tlie muscle 
just as any other stimulus would do; and that it acts upon the 
muscle through the medium of the nerves, and only through 
their medium, is proved by the fact that, if the nerves distri¬ 
buted to a muscle be injured or destroyed in any pari of its 
course, though volition he excited, and though the muscle. 
itself be jjerfectly capable of contracting, yet no contraction can 
take place. In this case the instrument is sound and capable 
of its wonted action, but the power necessary to put it into 
motion is prevented from reaching it. Such is the first function 
of the nervous power, that of conveying to the voluntary 
mpscles the stimulus of volition, on which timir action depends. 

The second function perfonmed by the nervous power, is the 
transmission of impressions received from the organs of the 
external senses to the central masses of tlie nervous system. 
Impressions made upon an organ of sense, are conununicated ta 
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the brain by tj^e nerves ; there they become sensations. For 
the conversion of an impression into a sensation, the operation 
of the sensorial power is indeed indispensable, but the media by 
which impressions are transmitted to the brain, are the nerves, 
the proof of which is, that though the organ of sense be sound, 
if the nerve be destroyed or injured in any part of its course, no 
impression is communicated. 

The two functions which have been mentioned, are not 
directly connected with any vital process : they are the means 
by which the external world acts upon the animal, and the 
animal reacts upon the external world, but the phenomena which 
follow dependent on the same power, are immediately connected 
with the most important vital functions. In all animals whose 
mode of existence resembles that of man, there is provided a 
pecular fluid which serves for the support of the system, and 
from which the materials of its nutrition are derived. This 
fluid is kept in continual motion : it describes a circle, in going- 
the round of which, it is conveyed to every part of the body, 
even its minutest portion. The great source of motion in the 
circulating fluid is, the contraction of the muscle, termed the 
heart. Two sets of vessels go off from the heart, one of which 
conveys the blood from that organ and distributes it to the 
system; these vessels are called arteries : the other returns the 
blood from the system to the heart: these vessels are termed 
veins. The arteries, in their course to the different parts of the 
system, divide and subdivide to an extreme degree of minute¬ 
ness, until at length their ultimate branches become invisible. 
These invisible branches of the arterial vessels, are denominated 
capillaries : the capillaries terminate in the veins : it is in the 
capillaries that those important changes go on which constitute 
secretion, nutrition, and all the other processes by which the 
integrity of the different textures of the body is maintained. 
Now the arterial blood, the fluid contained in the capillaries, 
is the material on which these necessary changes are operated : 
. the agent by which they are effected is the nervous power. 
This important fact has recently been ascertained, and in so far 
as the distinct apprehension of the different stages of a process 
may be considered as constituting the knowledge of it, the 
discovery has shed a gleafc of light on the process of secretion ; 
a process hitherto involved in the most profound obscurity. 

Digestion is pei/ormed chiefly by the fluid secreted by the 
inner surface of the stomach, terhied the gastric juice. The 
abstraction of the nervous influence from the stomach renders 
it incapable of performing the function of digestion, probably by 
interrupting the due secretion of this fluid. The stomach 
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derives its nerves from the eighth pair. experiments 
performed on animals, it is ascertained, that if a part of this 
nerve be removed, the process of digestion is completely stopped. 
If this experiment be performed on a rabbit which has been 
allowed to fill its stomach with its usual food, and if the stomach 
be examined twenty hours after the operation, it is found that 
no change whatever has taken place in the food. It remains 
exactly in the same state as when it left the mouth, merely 
divided by mastication, and preserving perfectly both its colour 
and smell. In order to ascertain whether this complete suspen¬ 
sion of the digestive ^irocess was occasioned, as might be 
conceived, by the pain and injury inflicted by the operation, the 
following experiment was performed. Two rabbits of about the 
same age, were fed in the same way. In both, the eighth pair 
of nerves were brought into view. In one rabbit a part of each 
nerve was removed : in the other, after being raised on a probe, 
both were replaced without injury. After the operation, both 
rabbits were allowed to eat as much parsley as they chose. 
When the rabbit, in which part of the nerve was removed, died, 
which happened in about twenty hours after the operation, the 
other was killed. In the former, the food was found wholly 
undigested ; it could not be distinguished from parsley chopped 
small with a knife : in the latter, the digestive process had gone 
on as usual, and the food was found just in the same state as in 
H healthy rabbit. All the experiments of this kind which have 
been performed (and a reference to the work of Dr, Wilson 
Philli|) will show that they have been abundantly numerous), 
concur to establish the fact, that the constant and regular supply 
of an influence derived from the nervous system is indispensable 
to secretion and nutrition. 

It is found to be equally necessary to the maiutenauce of 
animal temperature ; and the support of that temperature is the 
fourth function performed by the nervous power. In his experi¬ 
ments on poisons, it had been observed by Mr. Brodie, that in 
proportion as poisons impair the vigour of the nervous influence, 
they lessen temperature. It was observed by Dr. Wilson 
Phillip, in the course of experiments performed with other views, 
that, in proportion to the extent in which the nervous system 
was lessened, that is, in which portiois of the s])inai cord were 
destroyed, the temperature fell. The detail of these experiments 
would occupy more space than we can now spare; we must 
refer for a full account of them to his truly valuable work. The 
conclusion to which these experiments seem clearly to lead is, 
that the caloric which supports animal temperature is disengaged 
by the same agent as that by which the formation of the secreted 
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fluids is effected, namely, by the action of the nervous power 
upon the blood. 

Such are the several phenomena which are referable to the 
nervous power. That the scnsofial is another power distinct 
from the former, and independent of it, is hiferred from the fact, 
that it is possible to insulate the oUe from the other, that is, to 
withdraw from the anitnal body, the power on which one set of 
functions depends^ without immediately destroying the agency 
of the other. 

At the instant of death, the sensorial functions cease: no 
impression is received: consciousness is at an end, and volition 
of course can no longer exist. After this period, the nervous 
power continues to operate with almost unabated energy. Long 
after the animal has become insensible, that is lortg after the 
sensorial power is destroyed, if the nerves, or those parts of the 
spinal cord with which the nerves are in communication, be 
irritated, the corresponding muscles are thrown into action. 
This, it is obvious, could not possibly happen, unless the nerves 
were still capable of receiving and transmitting impressions : 
unless they retained the power of conveying to the muscles 
their specific stimulus. By a series of experiments performed 
for the express purpose of ascertaining these phenomena, and 
which are so full and conclusive, that it is quite impossible to 
resist the evidence they aftbrd, it is further established, that the 
nerves are still capable of effecting the formation of the secreted 
fluids, and of causing a disengagement of caloric from the blood i 
Thus, after the destruction of the sensorial power, the nervous 
is capable of performing all its functions, with the single 
exception of conveying impressions to the sensorium; df its 
retention of which faculty there can, of course, be no evidence 
when the sensorial power is destroyed : it does not seem possible, 
therefore, to avoid the conclusion, that the two powets are 
separate and independent. 

In a strict sense, indeed, no power in the animal economy is 
independent of any other : the muscular, the nervous, and the 
sensorial, in an especial manner, are so closely connected, that 
the existence of each is indirectly dependant on that of the 
others : in this sense they may justly be called the vital powers. 
But there is this great disftnetion between them. The muscular 
and the nervous powers are the direct means of maintaining 
the life of the anin^l, and at the saMe time, of connecting it 
with the external world,* the nervoU’s receiving irtipressions frorK 
the external world, and through the muscular cOfnmunicating 
impressions to it : both are the result of inanimate agents acting 
on vital parte. But the eensorial pOvrer does not difcctljr 
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maintain animal life ; its influence is required only iridirfedtljr; 
only because it is necessary to processes that are itiimediatel^ 
vital—to respiration, for example> which is a volilfttary action. 
The sensorial power is excited to action by no impressions 
excepting those that are communicated through the hervOus 
System : the main object of the nervous power is to minister to 
the sensorial: the muscular and the nervous powers are the 
result of inanimate agents acting on vital parts : the sensorial 
power is the result of vital parts acting on each other. 

Of the several phenomena which are referable to the sensorial 
power; namely, those which relate to sensation; to volition, and 
to the operations termed intellectual, we have left ourselves 
space to say but a word or two. 

When we attempt to define sensation we find that we can fix 
on no definition that is satisfactory, because we know of nothing 
that is more simple or ultimate than itself. All it is possible 
to do is to observe the phenomena, to mark their order of suc¬ 
cession, and clearly to express them. 

If the finger be pressed against the table we are conscious of 
a certain effect which is produced upon the finger. This effect 
is termed an impression. Of the different tissues of which the 
finger is composed we learn from observation and experiment 
that the power of receiving this impression belongs to one only, 
namely that which is termed the nervous. We observe further, 
that the nerves havingreceived impressions from external objects, 
transmit these impressions to the brain, that in the brain they 
become sensible to the mind, and that thus they constitute 
sensations or perceptions. For the production of sensation a 
particular apparatus is provided which is termed an organ of 
sense. This apparatus consists essentially of two parts : First, 
a peculiar composition of organized substance, specifically 
adapted to receive and modify certain impressions : secondly, a 
epumtity of nervous matter, suitably disposed for the reception 
of the impressions after they have been thus modified. Between 
the nervous matter belonging to the organ of sense, and the 
nervous mass constitutiiYg the brain, a direct communication is 
established by means of the cord-like substances termed nerves. 
An impression being received by the organ of sense, is conveyed 
by the nerves along their whole courSb, to the brain, where, as 
has been stated, it produces a sensation. In this operation 
there are three distinct stages. First, the priginal impressibii 
on the sentient nervous extrteftiities : secondly, the transmission 
of the impression along the trunk of the nerve to the brain; 
thirdly, the reception Of it by the brain. That no iitiptessioil 
can be {^ereOlted by the mind unless it |>as 0 through each 
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cessive step of this process, is established by the fact which has 
been fully ascertained by numerous observations and experi¬ 
ments, that if the organ of sense be injured, if the continuity of 
the nerve be interrupted, if the structure of the brain be in any 
considerable degree deranged, the proper effect does not follow 
from the application of the impression. The eye is an optical 
instrument, consisting essentially of a lens adapted for receiving 
the rays of light, and bringing them into a proper state for form¬ 
ing an impression on the retina. The retina is the expansion of 
the optic nerve at the back part of the eye : the trunk of this 
nerve is in contact and union with the under part of the brain : 
now, in order that vision may take place, it is necessary that 
the eye be sound, that the retina be sound, and that that portion 
of the brain with which the optic nerve is in communication 
be sound, for it is found that blindness is equally produced by 
a disease of the eye itself, or by a disease of the retina, or by a 
disease of that portion of the brain with which the optic nerve 
is connected. 

Such is the series of phenomena which constitutes the process 
of sensation, and such the order in which the phenomena succeed 
each other. The conditions essential to the production of the phe¬ 
nomena are a certain continuity of nervous substance, freedom 
from pressure, and a continued supply of arterial blood. 

Two facts show, in opposition to an opinion which, until 
lately, universally prevailed, that an absolute continuity of 
nervous substance is not requisite. The first is afforded by a 
highly curious and important case recorded by Desault, a cele¬ 
brated French surgeon, who states that a soldier was wounded 
by a bullet which passed through the spinal cord; that the 
spinal cord was by this means completely divided, that the man 
lived thirty-six hours after the event, and that no insensibility 
whatever came on in the lower extremities, or in any other part 
of the body. Supposing the case to be as Desault states, of 
the perfect accuracy of whose account there does not appear to 
be the slightest reason to doubt, it would not be possible to 
invent a circumstance more completely contradictory to the 
prevailing, and what seemed the best established, opinions re¬ 
lative to the action of the nervous system. The only analogous 
fact is one which has recently been ascertained by direct experi¬ 
ment, and which is equally curious and important. In the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1822, Dr. Wilson Phillip, and 
Mr. Brodie state, tKat if a nerve be divided, and if the cut ends 
are placeii at a distance of not more than a quarter of an inch 
from each other, the nervous influence is not interrupted, but 
secretions of the organ to which the nerve is distributed go 
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on. This experiment shows that the same is true of the trans¬ 
mission of the nervous influence, as is indicated by Desault's 
case respecting the sensorial influence: each affords a fact 
applicable to each of the nervous powers, which appears to be 
decisive of the point tliat an absolute continuity of nervous 
matter is not indispensable to the performance of the functions 
of the nervous system. , 

2, The second condition necessary for the production of 
sensation is, that the nervous substance be free from com¬ 
pression. Pressure, either upon the nerve, upon the spinal 
cord, or upon the brain, if it be to any considerable extent, 
and suddenly applied, destroys sensation. Sometimes if the 
pressure be slowly applied, as in the gradual accumulation of 
water in the ventricles of the brain, or the slow growth of a 
tumor in the cerebial substance, insensibility is not produced 
until the pressure becomes very great, because the brain has the 
power of accommodating, and even of modelling, itself to the 
foreign substance, provided its pressure be at first slight and it 
gradually increase. In general a very slight pressure suddenly 
applied is sufficient to destroy the function. 

3. A third condition is a due supply of arterial blood to tho 
brain. Galen placed a ligature around both carotid arteries. 
In this experiment little inconvenience was produced, because 
the circulation was kept up by the vertebral arteries. Richeraud, 
after tying the carotid, placed a ligature around the vertebral, 
arteries. In this manner he completely stopped the circulation 
in the brain : death followed in a few seconds. If a deficient 
quantity of blood be transmitted to the brain, that kind of 
insensibility supervenes which is termed syncope or fainting: 
if too great a quantity, that which is called coma ; if venous 
blood circulate through the brain, instead of arterial, immediate 
and total insensibility follows, constituting the state which is 
termed asphyxia. That sensibility is instantly destroyed by the 
abstraction of arterial blood from the brain, is established by a 
series of‘experiments performed by Bishat, The carotid artery 
of a dog was tied ; a small stream of blood was allowed to flow 
from it; a cord w^as then tied round the neck of the animal, so 
as completely to stop respiration, and thus to prevent the fresh 
supply of arterial blood. As long as scarlet blood continued to 
flow from the artery, sensibility remained : the moment dark- 
coloured blood appeared, sensibility ceased. That there might 
be no fallacy in the inference obviously* deducible from tiiis 
experiment, it was contrived to make venous blood circulate 
through the brain, while arterial blood circulated as usual, 
through every other part of the system. With thi^ view, a cord 
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was placed I'ouiid the neck of one dog until venous blood began 
to circulate: then the carotid artery of another dog was opened, 
and the vfenoiis blCod of the first was transfused into the second. 
Both became insensible, and both died, nearly at the same 
instant. The experiment was reversed. Arterial blood vi^as 
transfused ffotn otie dbg tb another, and sensibility ivas not in 
the least impaired. 

In wliat mode are impressions conveyed along the nerves to 
the brain ? what change does the nerve experience ? in what way 
is it acted upon so as to admit of this transmission ? No satis¬ 
factory answer can be afforded to these inquiries : but the con¬ 
jectures in which physiologists and metaphysicians have indulged 
on the subject are reducible to three hypotheses. The first is, 
tliat the brain and nerves are provided with a certain fluid, called 
tile animal spirits, which serve as the medium of coriimunication 
between the diffeieUt parts of the netVous system : the second 
supposes that this transmission is effected by means of vibra¬ 
tions, or, inore correctly, oscillations of the particles of the 
nervous matter itself; while the third ascribes the whole action 
to tlie operation of electricity. On these conjectures we have 
only space to observe, that if either of them were as well estab¬ 
lished as a matter of fact, as all of them are destitute of any 
solid evidence, it would be capable of explaining nothing. They 
nil obviously merely shift the difficulty one step further bade, 
for it is just as difficult to conceive liow the functions of the 
nerves are performed by means of animal spirits, or of oscillation,. 
or of electricity, as it is without the uitcrventiou of these 
media. 

2. Tfie second faculty referable to tlie sensorial power we 
have stated to be volition. With regard to the succession of 
events, the operation in volition is the reverse of that whicli takes 
place in sensation. In sensation the impression originates in 
the external organ of sense, and is transmitted from the extremi¬ 
ties of the nervous system to the centre : in volition the change 
arises in the brain, and is propagated in the contrary direction 
from the centre of the system to its extreme parts. The same 
soundness of the nervous matter, the same continuity of it, in a 
word, precisely the same conditions in all respects that are 
necessary to produce sensation are requisite for the exertion of 
■ volition, the proofs of which are identical. 

3. In the third plapb, to the sehsorial power are referable the 
faculties termed intellectual, into any consideration of which it 
is impossible to enter at present. 

From the earliest ages it t^as conjectured, that paHibUldr 
parts of the netvous systetn are the appropriate and excluSitfe 
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seat of particular faculties : but these conjectures were so league 
and so entirely destitute of evidence, that all inquiry into the 
subject Was regarded as hopeless, and even came to be treated 
with ridicule. We must bear in mind, however, that the inves¬ 
tigation itself is perfectly legitimate, and perhaps in the whole 
circle of science and philosophy, a more striking illustration 
cannot be found of ihfe advantage of adopting a right mode of 
invesligation, than that afforded by a comparison of the results 
of modern researches on this very point with timsc of the older 
physiologists. Absolute certainty it can scarcely be said that 
we have yet obtained, but that particular parts of the nervous 
s^ystem are sidiservient to specific functions is a position sup¬ 
ported by observations so numerous, and experiments so exact, 
that it must at least be admitted, that the evidence c)f it amounts 
to a high degree of probability. 

Jt has been staled, that a nerve is a cord composed of numerous 
threads or filaments. The anatomy of the nerve shews that these 
filaments are distinct from each other: ifs functidu renders it 
probable that, though boitud up in tlie same fasciculus, for the 
convenience of transmission frojn the organs to the central 
masses of the system, these filaments continue distinct through¬ 
out their w'hole course. The spinal nerves are attached to thfe 
spinal cord by two distinct sets of filaments : one set is in com¬ 
munication with the anterior, tlie other with the jjosterior, sur- 
fiicc of the cord. Now it is proved by direct experiment, that if 
in a living animal the anterior filaments of the nerves are divided, 
the parts to which they are distributed are no longer Capable of 
motion : if the posterior filaments arc divided, they arc deprived 
of the power of sensation. Irritate the anterior filaments, the 
aniriial gives no indication of feeling, but the muscles are con¬ 
vulsed : irritate the posterior, no motion is excited, but the 
animal gives unequivocal indication of suffering. The experi¬ 
ments to which vve owe this important discovery were first per¬ 
formed by Mr. Charles Bell, and they have been repeated by 
some of the most distinguished anatomists and physiologists in 
Europe, sC that there can be no doubt of their accuracy. The 
conclusion to which they lead is confirmed by pathology. Cases 
occasionally occur in w'hich, ffom a disease of the nervous 
system, the power of sensation is lost, while that of motion 
remains ; on the contrary, the power of motion is often retained 
while that of sensation is destroyed. The inference seems to be 
inevitable that one set of nervous filaments is appropriated to 
the filnction of sensation, and another to that of motion. 

^ A third Set of nervous filatiiehls appeals also to perform a dis¬ 
tinct and peculiar fuhetioh. Mr. Bell has shown that all the 
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nerves of the body are divisible into two sets, one regular or 
general, which consists of all the spinal nerves, together with 
the fifth pair of the cranial, Tiiese all agree in being attached 
to the spinal cord or brain by two sets of filaments, and in being 
distributed either to the skin or to those muscular parts that are 
under the control of the will. They are the organs of sensation 
and volition. There is the strongest reason to conclude that 
they perform these double functions by means of their double 
filaments. The other set of nerves into which the system is 
divided, proceed by single filaments from the base of the 
medulla oblongata. Tliey are distributed to all the organs that 
are connected either directly or indirectly with the function of 
respiration: hence they are denominated respiratory nerves. 
They pass from organ to organ in the most irregular manner : 
they seem at first sight, from the irregularity of their distribu¬ 
tion, to involve the nervous system in inextricable confusion : 
they pass across the general nerves, occasionally uniting with 
them : they form the connecting link between the two halves of 
the body : they put the most distant parts in communication 
with each other: they are connected in an especial manner with 
the great sympathetic system, namely, with those nerves wdiich 
are distributed to the viscera : they are destitute, or nearly so, 
of feeling: irritate them, they give no indication of sensibility. 
These nerves are not under the control of the will: they are not 
capable of producing sensation; they are endowed with the 
faculty of transmitting the nervous, not the sensorial influence. , 
Both the accuracy of the experiments from which this conclu¬ 
sion lias been deduced, and the soundness of the conclusion 
itself have been distinctly admitted after repeated examinations 
by the most celebrated anatomists and physiologists throughout 
Europe. 

It appears then to be ascertained as clearly and certainly as 
any physiological point ^lan well be, that there are parts of the 
nervous system to which specific functions are assigned; that 
for example, one set of nerves is appropriated to the conveyance 
from organ to organ, of the influence properly termed nervous ; 
that another set is appropriated to the transmission of that de¬ 
nominated sensorial; that of the latter, one set performs the func¬ 
tion of volition, and another that of sensation. There are not 
• wanting some rays of light to guide us through this difficult 
and obscure subject one step farther still. If any faith is to be 
placed in a most elaborate train of experiments lately performed 
by Fleurens and Rolando—experiments of which Cuvier has 
spoken in terms of the highest commendation—experiments 
peribrmed by the first physidogist twelve years later than those 
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instituted by the second, without the least knowledge of what 
had been done by his predecessor—experiments, though under¬ 
taken thus indeperidently, concurring in the most remarkable 
manner in support of the same general conclusions,—if any 
reliance is to be placed in the results of experiments performed 
under such circumstances, they render it probable that some 
of these faculties have their immediate seat in the spinal cord ; 
others in the medulla oblongata, others in the cerebellum, and 
others in the cerebral hemispheres, or the brain proper. What¬ 
ever uncertainty may attach to some of these determinations 
(and it must require long, careful, and repeated, investigation 
before points of so much difficulty can be established), it is truly 
remarkable how all observations and all experiments concur in 
leading to the conclusion that the seat of the sensorial power, dv 
that power on which the exercise of the intellectual faculties 
depend, is the cerebral hemispheres, and especially their an¬ 
terior portion. Supposing the fact really to be as is here stated, 
what proof might be expected of it? What is the kind of 
evidence necessary and sufficient to establish it ? If it be found 
that in all animals there is a relation between this portion of the 
brain and the extent of the intellectual faculties—if this relation 
regard not bulk only, but also organization—if in the higher 
animals there be peculiar structures of which no trace can be 
found in the lower—if these peculiarities of structure progres¬ 
sively increase, in an ascending series, in strict correspondence 
with the enlarging faculties, there would seem to be just the 
kind of evidence which the nature of the fact might be ex¬ 
pected to supply, and all of which it appears to admit. And 
this is really the evidence which does exist. It is supported 
by the comparative anatomy of the brain, it is even supported 
by the human anatomy of the brain, considered in relation to 
its magnitude; it is supported by both (there is evidence to 
believe), considered in relation to its structure. With the in¬ 
tention of laying them before the reader on the present occa¬ 
sion, we had collected and arranged the facts afforded by a 
study of the brain in animals and in man, undertaken with a 
special view to ascertain these points. But space cannot be 
afforded for the detail at present. We shall therefore only 
observe that no result of investigations of this nature can ever 
decide the question whether the brain thinks ; whether the 
intellectual faculties and the physical structure of the brain 
stand to eacli other in the relation of cause and effect. That 
is an hypothesis, the truth of which can be established by no 
facts which it seems possible to accumulate by such researches, 
Whftt such vceearches uray do, mi aU that they caa do* « to 
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shew clearly and exactly the ground there may he for t)ie 
opinion tjmt there i$ a counexiou between the brain, or some 
portion of the brain, and the intellectual faculties; that the* 
brain> or some portion of it, is the organ of thought, just as 
the eye is the organ of vision, or the internal ear the organ 
of hearing. This is an opinion which at present prevails uni¬ 
versally ; all believe that there is a connexion between the brain 
and the mind; all admit that thp braip is the matprial instru- 
juent by which mental operations are performed. The opinion is 
received without any very clear and exact evidence known to the 
great majority of those whp acquiesce in it. It may be useful 
lo state, and we may take some future occasion to show, what 
that evidence is. 


Art. IX.—1. Mexico in 1827* Hy H. G. Ward, Esq. liis l\Iajesty*s 
Charge (rAffiiires in that country iluriug the years 1825,182(), and 
part of 1827. 2 vols. 8vo. plates and maps. Pp. 5i>l, and 
pp. 730- I/ondon. 1S2S. 

2. Mexican Illustrations, founded upon fads, indicative of the present 
condition of Society, Manners, Religion, and Morals, amono tlie 
Spanish and Native Inhabitants of Mexico; with Observations upon 
the Government and Resources of the. Pepiihlic of Mexico, as they 
appeared during part of the years 1825, 182(i, and 1827, infer* 
spersed with oecnsional Remarks upon the Climate, Produce, and 
jlnlKpiities, of the Country, inode of working the Mines, S^c. By 
Murk Bcaufoy, late of the Coldstream Guards. London. 182S. 
8vo. pp. 310. 

i^HEN the miners accidentally arrive at a rich body of ore 
’ * fclavo rico) they call it a Bonanza : the mine is said to 
be in Bonanza, and all the country is (juickly awakened to a 
deep sense of the good fortune of the Adventurer : the tide of 
population flows towards the spot: the idle, the industrious, 
and the enterprising — all flock to share in the advan¬ 
tages of the discovery. Tt was thus with Great Britain, when 
South America, by the happy results of its Revolution, was pro¬ 
nounced in Bonanza: without knowledge, without caution, in 
fact with a rash enthusiasm, adventurers crowded from all parts 
to sliare the rich prize, and rashly embarked in .sj)eculations 
which they only knew by name. Tlio panic that rapidly 
ensued was as ignorant as the mania; hopes that were inflated 
by mere air collapsed on the flrst prierking of the bubble. Tite 
expectations that were better formed have had to stand the 
test of a severe trial; uncalculating mistrust has succeeded 
ta equally uncalculatiag exciteiaeni. South America and 
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South American speculations are now calumniated in a mass, 
and they who cannot discriminate between one end of the 
continent and the other do not hesitate to condemn the 
Transatlantic parly to all such concerns, as knaves, and those 
nearer home as no\hing short of dupes. Information alone can 
settle these fluctuations, and enable our countrymen to profit by 
the fair advantages which the second discovery of the New 
World” holds out to. honest exertion. Information also will 
dispel tlie fears, and refute the slanders, of men who have no 
sympathy with the advancement of political happiness, and who 
are ready to misrepresent the occasional unsteadiness of a 
government in its infancy, as the indications of a radical rotten¬ 
ness in its constitution. With the view of contributing our mite 
to the ciiculation of wholesome intelligence with respect to one 
of the great countries to which we have alluded, we have now 
taken up the volumes whose titles are inscribed at the head of 
this paper, together with various others prior in publication, and 
gone through their contents with an anxious desire to elicit the. 
truth from their multifarious details. WJiether wo have been 
successful or not may perhaps he doubtful; we find that tlie 
result of lire investigation on our minds is, a picture of the 
present state of Mexico which strikes us as being faithful. Cer¬ 
tainly its colours have the loveliness of truth. Mexico is now 
a fetleral government, and the states of whicli it is composed are 
equal in extent of territory to France, Austria, Spain, Portugal, 
and Great Britain, put together. It embraces every vaiiety of 
soil, and, sucli 'is its geographical position, every variety of 
climate and production. Its population is of as mixed and 
various a description as eitlicr the soil or the jiroduce. It 
reaches in amount to eight millions, boasts of every hue, from the 
clear olive of Spain to the tawny red of the Indian, or the purple 
black of the African. Climate and population are, liowevcr, 
such important elements in a sketch of national peculiarity, 
that we shall descend to a more minute enumeration of their 
peculiarities in Mexico. 

When the lofty ridge of the Andes has threaded the narrow 
Isthmus of Panama, as it travels northward, it breaks into four 
branches. These ramifications stretch themselves over the 
whole expanse of Mexico, and thus cover it with mountainous 
crags, rocky ravines, rich vallies, or elevated plains, excepting a 
low belt of land on each sea shore, from^which the mountains 
retire. This geographical part, when coupled with its position 
lying partly within the tropic, accounts for the plienoiuenu of 
its climate. The marshy shores of tlie Gulf of Mexico, under 
the action of a hot sun, ferment with vegetation and disease; 
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the rank luxuriance of nature, the gaudy plumage of the birds, 
and the flaring colour of the flowers, warn the traveller that he 
breathes an atmosphere fatal to his race. The town of Vera 
Cruz, long the only inlet into the vast kingdom of Mexico 
which the tyranny of its ancient masters permitted, lies upon 
this coast, and is surroundedby a deadly miasma, which guards its 
walls with even more than their suspicious vigilance. Quitting the 
low land of the shore, and beginning to ascend the precipitous 
roads which lead into the interior, the traveller leaves behind 
Kim all apprehension of the fatal vomito. The change in the 
atmosphere is accompanied with a corresponding change in the 
productions of the earth; the appearance of the oak is the 
signal that the region of salubrity is attained. The rarefaction 
of the air in the elevated parts of the country counteracts the 
eftectsof geographical situation: astill greater ascent produces the 
fir, and the craggy peaks are marked with all the characteristics 
of Alpine scenery in climates far more removed from the sun. 
VVliere the mountains happen to recede, and the earth expands 
in a valley, the heat instantly resumes its power; and, as if by 
the wand.of enchantment, the stranger is suddenly transferred 
from the bleak and barren desert into gardens of intolerable 
splendor—this is a happy feature in the climate of this country, 
and in some measure compensates for its wide and dusty plains, 
destitute of vegetation, swept by fierce winds, and always covered 
with an atmosphere so rarified, as to make respiration an 
effort. Humboldt describes the successive changes of tem¬ 
perature in the ascent from Vera Cruz as succeeding each other 

by layers.” Mr. Ward expands this idea in a paragraph 
which brings the scenery of Mexico before the eye ; 

^ The parasitic plants of the IVopics are exchanged at a very early 
})eriod fortheever-grecnoak, and the dcadlyatmosphere of Vera Cruz for 
the mild air of Jalapa j a little further the oak gives ])lace to the fir, the 
air becomes more piercing, the sun, though it scorches, has no longer 
the same deleterious effect upon the human frame, and nature assumes 
a new and peculiar aspect. With a cloudless sky, and a brilliantly 
pure atmosphere, there is a great want of moisture, and little 
liixuriancy of vegetation ; vast plains follow each other in endless 
succession, each separated from tlie rest by a little ridge of hills whicli 
intersect the country at regular intervals, and appear to liave formed, 
at some distant period, the basins of an immense chain of lakes : 
such, with some slight variation, is the character of the Table Land 
from Mexico to Chi-hujt-hua. Wherever there is water there is fer¬ 
tility, but the rivers are few and insignificant in comparison with the 
majestic streams of the United States, and, in the intervals, the sun 
parches in lieu of enriching the soil. High and barren plains occupy 
liut tog l^rgo 9, porUgg. oi thg 9 gvkntr^ betwggn 
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Durango, and SaltUlo, nor does nature recover her wonted vigour Until 
the streams, which gradually filter from the Cordillera, are sufficiently 
formed to dispense moisture on their passage to the ocean. As the 
Eastern branch of the Cordillera disappears, or rather recedes towards 
the West, the space fertilized by these streams bcconics more exten¬ 
sive, until in Texas, a country low, but well-wooded, and rich in beau¬ 
tiful rivers, takes place of the dreary Steppy of the interior.' 

The fact that a few hundred yards will change the face of 
nature entirely, confers upon the capital of Mexico one of its 
choicest luxuries, and brings this peculiarity home to the plea¬ 
sures of sense. On the road to Acapulco, the fine port on the 
western coast of Mexico, a descent commences within a few miles 
of the capital; so that, on reaching the plains of Cuernavaca, the 
metropolitan visiter finds himself in a Tierra Caliente, with all 
its various productions, from which Mexico derives a constant 
and most abundant supply. The common fruit-stalls there are 
objects of wonder and admiration to the stranger; pine-apples, 
oranges, bananas, chirimoyas, melons, granaditos de China, 
and a thousand other delicious fruits, the glories of the 
tropics, are found in abundance during the greater part of the 
year, together with pears, apples, and all the productions of 
a Northern climate. The centre of a barranca or ravine, should 
it be occupied by a stream, will have its banks covered wdth a 
profusion of tropical plants, while the hills on either side are 
clothed with the beech, the oak, and the fir. Facility of inter¬ 
nal communication is wanting to give to this variety its full value : 
rivers there are not, and canals must always be highly difficult 
of viccomplishment; the roads are at present excessively bad and 
never can be good. A subsistence is easily procured in Mexico ; 
but these natural difficulties must always interpose themselves 
to prevent that general interchange of cojuruodities which their 
variety renders so desirable. The staple of the Table Land, as 
the elevated and mountainous regions of the interior have been 
improperly denominated, is maize; of the low lands, or Tierra 
Caliente, banana. It is calculated, that one acre growing the 
banana will support fifty men, while one acre of wheat would 
scarcely suffice to satisfy the wants of tliree. It has been 
estimated that the province of Veracruz alone could supply all 
Europe with sugar. The distinctive productions, however, 
of Mexico are palque, cochineal, and vanilla; of the cochineal 
insect, Mexico seems to possess a natural monopoly. This 
insect, at its utmost growth; resembles a bug in size and colour ; 
with the exception of mealy or whitish powder through which 
the rings or cross stripes on the back of the insect are distinctly 

The alone pwlaoesi the dye \ the inalea are 
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and one is four^d sufllcient for three hundred femajea. 
The qQchineg,! feeds upon the leaf of tlie Indian fig—the process 
of rearing it isdifficult and complicated; the leaves must be kept 
free from all extraneous substances, and Indian women are seen 
bending over them for hours, and brushing them lightly with 
a squirreTs tail. The plantations of the cochineal cactus or 
Indian fig are confined to La Mistica in the state of Oaxaca. 
Some farms contain froip fifty to sixty thousand of these plants. 
In a good year, one pouiid of seed or senrilla of the inseqt 
*dqposited upon thp plant in October will yield in pqceniber 
twelve pounds of cpcbineal; leaving a sufficient quantity of seed 
to give a second crop in May, The annual value of the cochineal 
raised in Mexico is estimated at 2,000,387 dollars. The manage¬ 
ment of the maquey or aloe, from which the intoxicating bever¬ 
age palque is drawn, is sufficiently removed from European 
experience to make a brief account of it in this slight sketch of 
the productions of Mexican soil not undesirable. 

Ayhen the aloe is arrived at a certain age, somewhere about 
ten years, and the period of flowering approaches, it commences 
to be productive. The Indians acquainted with tlie plant know 
by certain signs, almost the very hour at which the stem, or 
central shoot, which is destined to produce the flower, is about 
to appear; and they anticipate it by making a deep incision, 
and extracting the whole heart or central portion of the stem, 
leaving nothing hut the thick outside viiid, which forms a natural 
basin or vvell about two feet in depth and one and a half in. 
diameter. Into this the sap which Nature intended for the 
support of the gigantic central shoot, is continually oozing in 
such quantities, that it is fouiid necessary to remove it twice, 
and even three times, a day. An Indian inserts a long gourd, 
termiuvited by a horn, into fhis natural basin, and extracts the 
sap by suction. This sap before it ferments is called aguamiel 
(honey-water), and merits the appellation by its very sweet 
taste. From the plant a small portion of it is transferred to a 
building, where it is allowed to ferment for ten or fifteen days, 
when it becomes what is termed Mudre Palque. This is dis¬ 
tributed in Binali quantities amongst the different skins or troughs 
intended for the daily reception of the aguamiel. Upon this it 
acts as a sort of leaven, fermentation is instantly excited, and 
in twenty-four hours it becomes palque in the very best state 
for drinking ! the quantities drawn off each day are replaced by 
lufresh supply of aguamiel, so that the process may continue 
during fhe whole year without interruption. A good maquey 
yields from eight to fifteen quavtiflos (pints) of aguamiel in a 
day. Ten or fifteen years must elapse before the maquey 
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grounds become productive, but when once established they are 
of great value, many producing a revenue of ten or twelve 
thousand dolIar^s per annum. The natives ascribe to palque as 
many good qualities as whiskey is said to possess iu Scotland • 
it is at any rate drunk with as great a relish. Its intoxicating 
qualities are slight, and as it is always taken in a state of fer¬ 
mentation, it possesses even in the hottest w'eather an agreeable 
coolness.—Fide Ward’s Mexico^ yol, i. p. 55. 

The population of Mexico is of a very mixed character: (lie 
various shades of colour mark the gradation from the wdiite ' 
Spaniard to the dusky Indian. Whiteness was another name 
for nobility : patents of nobility expressed this idea in the most 
forcible manner; when they conferred honour on an individual 
whose blood had received a mixture of the native Indians, they 
ran que se tenga por blanco^^ (let him be deemed white): it 
was a form of contemptuous abuse to say es posible que se crea 
V, mas bianco que yo'’ (can you possibly believe yourself to be 
whiter than 11). To be a Spaniard born was a distinction beyond 
price. Such apersonwholiad married a Spaniard born in America, 
would say to liis child when he offended him, ** Eres Creollo, y 
busla'” (you are a Creole, and that is enough). The American 
Spaniard, in liis turn, looked down upon those who could not 
vindicate themselves from the taint of Indian blood, and then 
again would dispute with each other as to the quantity of the 
deteriorating fluid that circulated iu tlicir veins. The African 
likewise has done his part to vary the complexion of the Mexican 
mixing with the Indian. His descendants are a fine athletic 
race, jieculiurly well adapted to the climate and the occupations 
wliich he meets with iiithe portions of the country denominated 
Tierra Calicnte. Tlie grand divisions into which this population 
naturally divided itself were seven : ■ 1. The Spaniards—a vole 
of the Congress has lately decreed the expulsion of this class ; 
it amounted before the lievolution, it is supposed, to about 
eighty thousand : 2. The Creoles, or Americans of pure Spanish 
descent: 3. The Mestizoes, or tliose jiartly Creole and partly 
Indians : 4. Indians : 5. Mulattoes, the offspring of the AVhite 
population mixing with tlie African ; 6. The Samboes, partly 
African and partly Indian: 7. African Negroes, who were 
originally introduced as slaves to cultivate the Tierra Calieute, 
hut who are now free. It iff said loosely that the Mestizoes and 
the Indians together form nine-tenths of llio whole ]>opulation. 
In 1803, the Indians exceeded two millions'and a half. The 
Mestizoes are next iu number : they are indeed more numerous 
than might be easily ascertained ; for few of the middle class, 
such aa the lawyers, curas, and other professional persons. 
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could prove themselves of unmixed European descent. Under 
the republic no attempt would be made to do so; forconsanguini^ 
with the aborigines has ceased to be considered a disgrace. It 
had been apprehended that the distinction of colour would 
prove a fruitful source of dissention whenever Mexico emanci¬ 
pated itself from the. power of the mother country. Fortunately, 
however, the Revolution took anotherturn, and the distinction of 
American and European, Creole and Gachupin, as the old 
Spaniard was called, swallowed up all others. Every citizen of 
the republic is equally eligible to places of either trust or 
emolument, and many of those who have most distinguished 
themselves in the war of the Revolution have risen from the 
darker class. General Guerrero, who will probably be the next 
elected president, and who heads the great party of decided 
republicans, now by far the most powerful, partakes himself 
Itirgely of Indian blood. There are also instances of individuals 
purely Indian, who have risen to distinction by their superior 
acquirements : and the strong efforts that are now made to dif¬ 
fuse education generally over the state, will undoubtedly elicit 
a considerable harvest of native talent. At present the mass of 
the Indian population is sunk into a most degraded state of 
squalid indolence and sensuality: that their condition is how¬ 
ever rapidly improving, may be gathered from the fact, that on 
Mr. Ward’s first visit to Mexico, in 1824, the metropolis was 
infested with a vast body of Icperos or lazzaroni, which on his 
second visit, a year or two afterwards, had nearly disappeared. 
But the quarter of the suburbs in which the Indians resided is 
still considered as an object of disgust; and such is the squalor 
and wretchedness of the Indian villages, that foreigners avoid 
them when they can. The light bamboo cottage of the Indiaii 
produces a pleasing effect in the landscape, which is wholly 
destroyed by a nearer approach ; the talent which they seem to 
possess in the greatest vigour is that of imitation : whatever is 
placed before them in sculpture or painting, they possess the 
power of producing its likeness, apparently without art or effort. 
Their ignorance it may be supposed is extreme, and tlieir 
superstition equally profound. They have changed the forms 
of their native idolatry for those of the Roman Catholic faith : to 
these,and to the ministers of them, they are warmly attached. The 
Curas possess unlimited authority over them, and in return permit 
them to mix their ancient dances and other idolatrous ceremonies 
with those of the Catholic religion : the firing of rockets and the 
ringing of bells are also made component parts of the Christian 
feith, as taught in Ultramar. These pleasures are shared by all 
Mexioa«8, " What aw say Mexicans about,” demanded a king 
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of Spain of his favorite, who had just returned from the vice¬ 
royalty, “ They are ringing bells and firing rockets as usual, 
Sire; they were doing so when I went, all the time I was there, 
and will continue the same to the end of the chapter. They are 
good and peaceable subjects, and will never give your majesty any 
trouble, unless deprived of the above gratifying and intellectual 
amusements.” In spite of this love of noise, however, the Indians, 
and the lower classes of Mexicans, are generally a quiet, docile, 
and submissive, race : they have long been accustomed to obey, 
and the habit remains, Mr. Ward observes, that, in spite of the 
Constitution which made them independent citizens, the Indians 
in the capital seemed at the service of any white, whether 
officer, priest, or civilian, who chose to honour them with a com¬ 
mand. It is not to be expected that they should yet have 
learned to estimate the rights which a free government has con¬ 
ferred upon them: in most cases they are perfectly indifferent 
to the change, and in some they wished to reject the ill-under¬ 
stood boon. A story is told of a priest who, when the consti¬ 
tution was* proclaimed, addressed his parishioners after mass to 
this eflect:— 

My friends, we are now all equal. You must no longer 
look up to me as your father, and as your Judge, as one who 
has autliority from heaven to teach, and from the king to rule. 
I liavc become one of yourselves, having no more rights and 
privileges than you. I can no longer desire you to send me a 
family w^eekly, to provide my meals, and clean my house, and 
fetch me wood and water, and serve for other purposes. No, 
we are all now citizens ; and with the same hands that I prepare 
the sacred sacrament, 1 must in future dress my dinner and 
perform the lowest household offices.” 

The poor Indians in tears, and horror-struck at such a 
monstrous sacrilege, exclaimed with one voice, We won’t be 
citizens, we will continue Indians; you shall continue our 
master, and beat us when you think fit: and we will furnish 
you with a family weekly, as hitherto, and with every thing else 
you may want,” The holy monk retired amidst the blessings 
of his flock, delighted at the success of his stratagem; and 
charitably laughed at them afterwards as a pack of irrational 
blockheads —** geittes irracio7wIes” When Mr. Beaufoy paid 
him a visit, his authority was‘found tindiminished : for several 
trembling Indians with downcast eyes approached, and, kneeling 
on one knee, kissed the har/d which was graciously extended 
towards them. 

Like ail other people in a low state of civilization, they are 
incapable of regular and steady application to labour. Thi^ 
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weakness does not incapacitate them from making excellent 
millers: Ihfe spirit of gambling which chviracterizes that occupa¬ 
tion, its fluctuating gains, and the opportunity which it gives 
for occasional indulgence, confer upon it a charm which balances 
all the hardships connected with this mode of earning- a subsist¬ 
ence. The Indian miners labour with great xeal for a few days, 
until a sufficient stim is obtained ; and then, until it is spent, like 
the miners of other countries, they remain buried in a state of 
stu|)or arid intoxicatioii. The other castes which approacli them 
in colour and character make better artixaiis and agricultural 
labourers: the prevailing tone of all is mildness : iji their 
intercourse with each other, they may be said to lie polite, and 
on the whole, the labouring class in few other countries can 
scarcely be said to be in a much better condition. Among the 
Mestizoes in the provinces, reading and writing are far more 
common than might be supposed ; by u decree of the Constitu¬ 
tion, every citizen who cannot read and write after the year 
1840 will lose his privilege of voting at the election of deputies. 
The grand obstacle to imjnovemeht, however, will be found iii 
constitutional indolence, and the ready means of gaining a 
subsistence sufficient to content the few wants of nature. A 
small piece of ground, surrounding the light cottage of the 
peasant, will abundantly supply his family with fruit, rice, 
banana, and pine-apples. These, with a few Trijoles (beans), 
and a little chile (or capsicum, which is extensively used all over 
Mexico) completes his diet; the Mexicans rarely eat animal food, 
and their poultry supplies them abundantly with eggs, which, 
disposed of at the nearest market town, procure the scanty 
clothing which decency and the climate may require. 

Of the Creoles themselves, it is the fashion to speak harslily : 
Mr. Beaufoy’s book is neitlicr more nor less than a satire upon 
their habits, maimers, and acquirements. He ridicules the 
lofty language in which they speak of their country and its 
importance, he denounces their corruption, their venality, and 
their pretended patriotism; he scoffs at their nations of enjoy¬ 
ment, and he censures all those practices which education and 
titne and national peculiarities had not rendered liim familiar 
with at home. We must look to other sources for a just 
appreciation of their character, and if it should not appear an 
example to admire in all points, we must remember to what 
country they have served a long apprenticeship; we must recal 
to riiind the system under which they have long been oppressed; 
a system which had been devised with the utmost ingenuity of 
man to Suppress every species of intellectual expansion. Of its 
character, some idea may be formed from tlie fdllondng facts: 
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The Only studies permitted in tlie Boutli American colonies 
were scholastic divinity and mathematics; history, dhd dll 
political tvritings, were vigilantly excluded. Iii Bogota, the 
study of chemistry was expressly forbidden, and in New Spaiii, 
the Works of the celebrated Botahical Prbfessor, Mutis, were not 
allowed to be published. In 1807, a Mexican, culled Don Jose 
Roxas, was denounced by his own mother for having in his 
possession a volume of Rousseau, and for several years confined 
to the dungeons of the Holy Office. Permission for a Creole lb 
visit the jieninsula was granted with difficulty, and the time of 
absence strictly limited. When some petition was ])referred, 
that the means of education might be extended, the answer was, 
that “ learning did not become colonies.’’ The prohibitlcn of 
all foreign manufactures, and the rigid exclusion of all com¬ 
mercial interchange, led to an extensive system of contraband 
trade, and to the practice of every scheme of evasion, which 
would, of necessity, have a deleterious influence on the riiorals 
of the nation. The hws were so confused, and the adminis¬ 
trators of them, the old Spaniards, who visited the colonics solely 
for the purpose of accumulation, so corrupt, that we must not 
be surprised to find the sense of justice but slightly developed, 
and money, which could purchase right, privilege, honour, 
and distinction, estimated as the first of earthly blessings. It is 
more than we have a right to expect, wdicn w^e find a people 
who have been thus kept in the dark, sustaining twelve years 
of civil war for the sake of political iride])cndence; and who, 
having brought the contest to a successful close, are become 
generally sensible of tlic advantages of a republican form of 
government. That their attachment to any particular system 
of government is gmat, in their slate of ignorance of tlie melits 
of each, is not to be supposed : there have been many niomerits 
when they would as readily have received vt king from Francb 
or Spain, or an emperor from their own army, as breate a 
governmout for whose actions they had the security of popular 
election: but every account agrees that every day brings to tlic 
people a livelier sense of the value of the popular form of their 
government. The activity and zeal with W'hich the subordinate 
governments of each state have entered upon their duties, the 
ofilciency, and their correct understanding of their right interests, 
liave surpassed the expectations of the most sanguine. 

The model upon which the constitution ol‘, Mexico is formed, 
is that of the tJnited States ; and is not ill adapted to the wants 
and circumstances of the country. The presidencies of tlie 
state governments fuld employment and recompense for hutne- 
roU^ individuals who have acquired distinction and lioiiouf ift 
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the course of the civil contest, which might impede the opera¬ 
tions of the central congress in the capital. The interests of 
the various states are widely different, and the immense distance 
which many of them lie from each other leads us to suppose 
that a municipal assembly is more likely to understand the nature 
of their wants than the general congress. We pretend, however, 
only to consider this question in reference to the character of the 
Creole population : and we cannot but think that the judgment 
which has led them to choose free institutions, and to conduct 
them with ordinary intelligence and discretion, ought to raise the 
population of Mexico in the estimation of the world. It could 
not be expected that a government, new in all its ramifications, 
would instantly take root; or that measures of state affecting 
such varieties of interest would be instantly carried without ex¬ 
citing partial discontent and some actual disturbance. The blood¬ 
less character which distinguishes these disputes, confirms our 
opinion of the mildness and natural amiability of the Creole 
temper. Executions have been remarkably infrequent, and in 
cases too, where the punishment of death seemed to be de¬ 
manded for an example. Iturbide, it is true, was disposed of 
in a summary manner; only justifiable by the reflection, that 
his continued existence must have renewed all the horrors of a 
civil war. J3ut resolution and decision even in this case were 
mingled with clemency, for both his widow and his sister at 
present enjoy considerable pensions from the revenues of the 
state. One fertile source of feud is at length happily anni 7 
hilated by the vote of congress, which expels from the country 
every born Spaniard ; and, though the measure has not been 
effected without driving the country to the brink of a severe 
commotion and though it must be also attended with partial 
injury to the commercial interests- of the state, and has for tlie 
moment wholly disarranged the financial affairs of the republic, it 
appears to have been a step dictated by a sound discretion. As long 
as a wealthy body of men remained in the country, whose habits, 
prejudices, and interests were directly opposed to every measure 
promotive of the public good, and who offered themselves as a 
rallying point not only to a foreign enemy, but to every faction 
of the discontented and disaffected that happened to be float¬ 
ing upon the surface of the state, neither tranquillity, nor even 
secunty, could be ensured. It is true, that many good citizens 
and virtuous men, lent a most strenuous opposition to the measure; 
and that the Vice-f)resident Bravo, an individual of high cha¬ 
racter, who has long deserved well of his countrymen, headed a 
party against it, who proceeded with a violence which has justly 
brought punishment and disgrace on all who were concerned in 
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it. It is not always the best men who in crises of great moment 
pursue those steps which lead to the achievement of a national 
triumph. It is probable, that the short-sighted views of Bravo 
and his friends were fonned under the influence of motives 
of benevolence, and sympathy towards individuals whose fault it 
certainly was not that they were born in Andalusia or Castile, 
and could not lay aside the habits and the opinions of a whole life. 
The events of the Revolution had already induced the bulk of 
the old Spaniards to withdraw their capital from Mexico, and this 
vote will necessarily drive away the rest: meanwhile the aid of this 
country by way ot loan, and the transmission of capital by the 
British mining-companies in the first instance, have restored in 
a great measure the drooping resources of trade and commerce. 
Under the present difficulties, after the first shock has been 
recovered, the internal energies of the nation will speedily replace 
its affairs in the same prosperous course which all accounts agree 
in stating it was pursuing. The ecclesiastical affairs of Mexico 
present many embarrassments : not only have the old Spanish 
dignitaries been allowed to remain, but the vacancies that have 
occurred have not been filled up. Six years have passed and 
his holiness has not yet given his consent. The church, wearied 
by the delay, is now itself requiring the government to assume 
the privilege which the Pope will not grant. Had the civil au¬ 
thorities at once assumed the right of presentation to all vacan¬ 
cies, it is not improbable that the prejudices of a superstitious 
people might have been dangerously disturbed; whereas, at 
present, tlie government is now called upon to set the stamp 
of law upon tlie general wish of the nation. 

The late contest has given the decided preponderance to the 
popular party. In November of this year, the election of the pre¬ 
sident takes place, and it is expected that general Guerrero will 
replace general Victoria. The last is a man of a moderate and 
equitable disposition, who has always opposed himself both to 
the usurpation of individuals and the violence of faction. 
General Guerreyo is cast in a more vigorous mould: he is one 
of those characters whom the warmth of a revolution elicits 
from the very dregs of the people; he was, it is said, a muleteer. 
In different parts of the country, and at various epochs of the 
contest, he and Victoria were respectively the sole hopes of 
Mexico ; the history of the exploits of each of them is a 
romance. None, however, of the insurgent chiefs were pursued 
with such inveteracy as Guadelupe Vietdria; and when he could 
no longer maintain himself in the field, he determined to seek 
an asylum in the solitude of the forests rather than accept the 
indulto^ on tbq faith of ^hich tnapy of the insurgents yieldect 
YQJf-i 8 I? 
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up their arms. A thousand men were let loose into the un¬ 
penetrated fastnesses of the province of Vera Cruz to hunt him 
down; for six months he was followed, like a wild beast by his 
pursuers, in vain ; for thirty months he never tasted bread, nor 
saw a human being, nor thought, at times, ever to see one again. 
In summer he fared upon the fruits which abound in this dis¬ 
trict ; in winter he was reduced to gnaw the bones of horses, or 
other animals he found dead in the woods. By degrees he 
accustomed himself to such abstinence, that he could remain unfed 
for four and even five days without experiencing any serious in¬ 
convenience : his clothes were reduced to a single wrapper of 
cotton, which be found one day when in an extremity of hunger 
he had approached nearer than usual an Indian hut. This he 
esteemed an inestimable treasure. When, at length, he disclosed 
himself to a faithful Indian who was in search of him, the man 
terrified at seeing a phantom, covered with hair, emaciated, and 
clothed only with an old cotton wrapper, advancing upon him 
with a sword in his hand, from amongst the bushes, took to 
flight; and it was only on hearing himself repeatedly called by 
his name that he recovered his composure sufHciently to recognize 
his old general. Iturbide was at that time preparing to besiege 
Mexico, and received him with apparent cordiality ; but Victoria 
had fought for a liberal form of government, and not merely for a 
change of masters : unable to gain him over, Iturbide drove him 
once more into the Avoods during his short-lived reign, from 
whence he only returned to give the signal for a general rising 
against the too-arnbilious emperor [VzV/c Ward's Mc.rico, vol. i. p. 
2*26.234. JThejuesidencyofVictoriahas been marked by a gradual 
improvement in every department of the state ; its affairs have 
been conducted with moderation and discretion, and in the settle- 
mentof the clashing interests of diftereht parlies, whetherbetween 
Mexico and foreigners, or between different bodies of the na¬ 
tion itself, matters have been conducted with a strict sense of jus¬ 
tice, and the value of tem])erance and moderation. The congress 
must share with him the praise of having maintained a com¬ 
manding position in the discussions on the subject of church 
patronage, against tlie interference of the Pope through the 
agency of the mother country, and the still more agitating 
questions respecting the claims of the church on the property 
of landholders which had been mortgaged prior to the Revolu¬ 
tion. With respect to the first of these matters, it is remarkable 
that, though Mexico is* chiefly indebted to the priests for its 
revolution, th^ are the last to benefit by it in any form. 
The practice of Spain, to exclude from all stations of dignity in 
the church the native priest, fostered feelings of hatred against 
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the raodier country, which none but the most besotted of 
governments would have permitted to be excitetl in tlm most 
powerful body in the state. The consequence is evident in the 
history of its revolution : the first rebel chief, who led thousands 
upon thousands to the field, who simply followed because theiv 
leader was a priest, was Hidalgo. The second chief was Mata- 
moFOs, a priest: the third and the ablest, Morelos, another 
priest. Now, the separation from Spain had broken the link by 
which Mexico was connected with the See of Rome; arid it 
was not easy to re-establish the intercourse, while the inde¬ 
pendent existence of New Spain was not admitted by any 
European power, and was loudly denied by the mother country. 
In the hope that a concordat would give the government a right 
of patronage which had hitherto been exercised by Spain, 
the primate has retreated to Spain. Of the three bishops now in 
the enjoyment of their sees two are in their dotage. The general 
state of the church establishment is similarly reduced, while a 
numerous body of curas are performing arduous duties for scanty 
pay, in all parts of the empire: many of them, too, having ac¬ 
cepted small benefices in unhealthy stations with the full ex¬ 
pectation of the accustomed preferment. 

We have not touched upon the social character of the Mexi¬ 
cans : if w^e were to believe Mr, Beaufoy, it is as low as their 
political qualifications. We prefer, however, the testimony of 
Mr, Ward, who states that they have no social character at all. 
We do not find that foreigners have any reason to com¬ 
plain of ill-treatment: on the contrary, where intercourse has 
taken place, they have reason to be grateful: the truth, how¬ 
ever, is, that the enjoyments of the Mexican are not of a social 
description. Generally speaking, he is not well-informed, though 
the exce])tion8 are numerous: he has not been trained to find 
pleasure in the interchange either of ideas or good offices : his 
enjoyments are principally sensual: his cigars, his hammock, 
his azotea, in short, his repose. When an occasion occurs when 
he deems it his duty to celebrate an entertainment, his notions 
are on the grandest scale ; he exhausts his treasures in splen¬ 
dor, and spares no effort to add to the magnificence and 
costliness of his fete. He finds in this not a social pleasure. 
It is the pride of Spain grafted on the gorgeous tastes of the 
descendants of Montezuma. Women are of small account in 
Mexico; they neither visit nor give parties; a morning call 
would be held as a piece of espionage on each otheris menage. 
Mr. Beanfoy would have us believe, that because they almost 
universally smoke cigars, that there is no crime of which they 
are not capable. The love of gambling besets all ranks in 
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Mexico: it is indulged in all ways^ and not least in the noble 
amusement of cock-fighting : cocks are trained for conquest all 
over the republic, and on the eve of a fete or festival, the crow¬ 
ing of these animals is such as to banish all hope of sleep in 
their neighbourhood. In the festivals, which are more or less 
frequent all over the country, dancing is a favorite amusement, 
and while the ladies of the upper ranks perform in booths on 
the turf below, the mobility is admitted into galleries above, and 
like our jgods in the theatres, express most audibly their appro¬ 
bation of any female whose movements happen to please them. 
At these f^tes, one of which, of great celebrity, is held at San 
Agustin, near the metropolis, gaming is a constant resource. 
At all the respectable tables nothing but gold is seen, and no 
smaller stake than a doubloon (anonza, about 3/. 4s.) is allowed. 
Fifty or sixty of these (about 200^.) are an ordinary stake upon 
the turn of a card, but as many as six hundred and twenty have 
been seen to be risked and won, A monte table is to he found 
in every house at San Agustin, There are silver ones for the 
lower classes. At Catorce, when the mine was in bonanza, 
a miner has been known to lose two thousand dollars on a 
single stake. In lieu of more intellectual social amusements, 
in all countries inhabited by people of Spanish descent, the 
Alameda is a relief from ennui. On a Sunday, or Dia de Fiesta, 
the avenues to the Alameda of Mexico are crowded with 
enormous coaches without springs, highly varnished, and 
bedizened with extraordinary paintings in lieu of arms : in 
these, perhaps, are seated two or more ladies, dressed in full 
evening costume, and whiling away the time with a cigar, 
en attendant the approach of some of the numerous gentlemen 
walking or riding near. Not less remarkable are the eques¬ 
trians, according to the portrait of a Mexican gentleman on 
horseback, from the pen of Mr. Ward. 

‘ In the first place, the hind quarters of the horse are covered with 
a coating of leather (called the anquera), sometimes stamped and 
and sometimes curiously wrought, but always terminating in a 
fringe or border of little tags of brass, iron, or silver, which makes a 
prodigious jingling at every step. The saddle, which is of a piece 
with the anquera, and is adorned in a similar manner, rises before 
into an inlaid pummel, to which, in the country, the lasso is attached j 
while the plated head-stall of the bridle is connected by large silver 
ornaments with the powerful Arabic bit. Fur is sometimes used for 
the anquera, and this,^when of an expensive kind (as black bear skin, 
of'Otter skin), and embroidered, as it generally is, with broad stripes^ 
of gold and silver, makes the value of the whole apparatus amount to‘ 
four or five hundred dollars (about lOOl.) A common leather saddle 
mx% frqju fifty tq eighty dollars,, Th^ rld^r 
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with a brim six inches wide, a broad edging of gold or silver lace, 
and a very low crown ; he has a jacket likewise embroidered in gold 
or trimmed with rich fur, and a pair of breeches open at the knee, 
and terminating in two points considerably below it, of some extra¬ 
ordinary colour (pea-green or bleu celeste), ami thickly studded down 
the sides with large silver buttons. The lower part of the leg is 
protected by a pair of Guadalajara stamped leather boots, curiously 
wrapped around it and attached to the knee by embroidered garters j 
these descend as far os the ankles, where they are met by shoes of a 
most peculiar shape, with a sort of wing projecting on the saddle side, 
and tlie whole is terminated by spurs (made at Lerma or Toluca), of' 
so preposterous a size tliat many of them weigh a pound and a half, 
while the rowels of all trail upon the ground, if by any chance the 
wearer is forced to dismount. A cloth manga, or riding cloak, is 
often thrown over the front of the .saddle in such a manner as to dis¬ 
play the circular piece of green or blue velvet in the centre, through 
which the head is passed when the manga is worn, and which is 
generally very beautifully embroidered. The cost of the whole dress, 
when the saddle is of fur, with armas de agua of the same materials, 
it IS not easy to calculate, as it depends entirely on the degree of 
expense to which a person chooses to go in the embroidery. A very 
handsome saddle may be bought for three hundred dollars. I have 
known two hundred dollars given for a pair of Guadalajara boots 
worked with silver, but eighty may be taken as a very liberal price. 
A jacket, not at all particularly fine, would cost as much more. The 
hat is worth twenty dollars j the breeches, if at all rich, fifty or sixty; 
the spurs, with embroidered stirrup leather, tw’cnty j the plated 
bridle, thirty-two 5 while a manga, of the most ordinary kind, is not 
at all to be procured under a hundred dollars, and if at all remarkable, 
not to be purchased for less than three Imudred. The hoTse usually 
mounted on these occasions must be a brazeador (so called from its 
doubling its brazos or fore legs at every step, and throwing the whole 
weight on its hind quarters), fat, sleek, and slow, but with remark¬ 
ably high action before, which it is thought tends to show off both 
the animal and the rider to the greatest advantage. Tlie tout ensemble 
is exceedingly picturesque, and the public walks of Mexico will lose 
much in point of effect, 'iVhen the riding dress of England or France 
is substituted, as it probably will be, “ for a national costume so 
very peculiar.” * 

Such is a Mexican gentleman on horse-back in the capital. 
It is, however, in his hacienda in the country that he is to be 
seen to advantage, in the centre of the vast domains that sur¬ 
round a Mexican manor-house, where, supplied by nature with 
a perpetual abundance, and often in the enjoyment of immense 
wealth, his hospitable and social feelings have room to expand : 
even the fastidious Mr. Beaufoy looks with an eye of satisfaction 
upon the reception he met with in the country abodes of the 
Mexican proprietor, and permits himself to report a favourable 
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character of thek inmates. The estates attached to these man¬ 
sions are usually immensely lar^e ; thirty or fifty miles in 
circumference being no uncommon extent, and the buildings 
with which tliey are surrounded are generally numerous and 
on a grand scale. The dwelling apartments of an ordinary 
hacienda are built round a court, with a corridor, which has a 
well in the centre, and is adorned with orange trees or flowers. 
Mr. Ward mentions Chapingo as one of the finest specimens 
of a Mexican count’s house ; anti, if we may judge from Mrs- 
Ward’s tasteful drawing, it is a magnificent palace. It was 
purchased from the Jesuits by the ancestor of the present 
marchioness of Vibanco out of the |uroceeds of mines of Bar- 
ranco at Bolanos, The produce of the estate connected with 
it, seldom falls short of 12,000/. per annum. The value, how¬ 
ever, of all Mexican estates depends upon the proximity of a 
market, and Chapingo lies near the capital. The estate called 
tile Mesquiti is one of the fourteen haciendas of which the 
conde de Perez Galvez is proprietor. Three are iu the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mesquiti, not far from the mines of Catorce. 
These four contain two hundred sitios, upon which there are 
about one hundred and fifty thousand goats and sheep. The 
matanza or slaughtering of 1820 consisted of twenty-nine 
thousand fat goats, killed at the rate of two hundred every 
twenty-four hours : the tallow made from the fat was sent to 
Mexico : the skins to Guadalajara, where they sold, on an 
average, for six reals (about 3s.) each. A tienda or shop is. 
attached to this as to most other haciendas. The wants of 
a thinly-peopled district, and the scarcity of circulating medium, 
make it desirable for a proprietor to pay his labourers in goods : 
there is no disgrace in this, and it may be remarked all over 
Mexico, that there is a total absence of the distinction which 
we make between the respectability of wholesale and retail 
trade. The principal ‘Mependientes” upon an hacienda receive 
a very small salary, in lieu of ivhich they are allowed to keep 
a certain quantity of live stock upon the land. Many of die 
Kancheros of the conde de .faral on the hacienda of Sierra 
Hermosa, adjoining the estates just mentioned, who have only 
lour or five dollars a month in money, possess as many as 
eighty thousand- goats, with an atajo" of eighty or a hundred- 
homes. When these haciendas lie in the route of travellers 
they seldom hesitate to claim their hospitality, and ifc is’ rare 
that they fail to find a cordial reception. The prejudices 
againati foreigners, whatever they may have been, do not appear 
by the reports either of Mr. Ward or M*r. Beaufoy tO' nave 
reached' the upper At one time the influx of heretical; 
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miners had excited the angry passions of many of tjre lowest 
class of the population : a temper which however quickly sub-r 
sided in spite of the gross and intemperate conduct of the 
Ccnrnish miners and other artizans. At the close of 1820, 
Zacatecas was the only place where a bad feeling towards 
foreigners still existed: and here, and here alone, Mr. Ward 

f et with an insolent mob, which was, however, strictly conhned 
the working classes of the city itself. 

It would be very strange, if, in an attempt to sketch the 
present state of Mexico, we were to omit the feature which has 
rendered its name celebrated over the globe, which has been the 
ruling influence of its fate, and which now renders it a point of 
universal attraction in this country : vve mean its silver mines j 
the more especially, since Mr. Ward has supplied such copious 
materials for judging of their present state and future prospects ; 
the subject is, however, of so extensive a nature, that we can 
only, at the close of so miscellaneous a paper as the present, 
glance at a few particulars of importance, and for a luminous 
report of every thing connected with them, refer to-Mr. Ward's* 
publication. 

In the opinion of Mr. Ward, who was ofTicially employedi 
to investigate the condition and expectations of the different 
mining-companies, the works that are now in progress with, the 
aid of British capital, are all likely to turn out greatly to the 
advantage of the adventurers : mining on a small scale is every 
where a species of gambling ; on a very large scale, it may, by 
a calculation of former returns, and by the judicious application 
of labour and skill, be nearly reduced to a certainty. Where 
many mines extending over a well-known district are habilitated 
by the same party, though some may fail, others are sure to 
succeed. After the strictest inquiry, it moreover appears, that 
'the great, extensive, and most arduous undertakings, now im 
progress, on behalf of the British adventurers, have been 
conducted with zeal, honesty, and ability : that the indiyidual» 
who are now superintending them are qualified to perform tlie 
task, and have displayed in many instances, an energy and 
ingenuity in overcoming the difficulties"in the way that, in the- 
field or on some more conspicuous stage of operation, would 
have covered them with honour. Losses to a great amount, and 
blunders egregiously absurd, were committed in the first in¬ 
stance by the hasty directors in England during the specu-^ 
lating fever; the mistakes^ have been repaired, but the loaaes 
remain : in part they never will be repaired^ success will qui<ddy 
wipe away- even the rememberaace of many of them. Geuersdly 
speaking, to restore the dilapidatione, wliich have- oceurred 
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duririg the revolution has been hitherto the object of the ex¬ 
ertions of the different companies : in several instances they are 
nearly brought to a close ; in some, the mines are partly paying 
their expenses ; in the course of the year 1829, the adventurers 
will probably be unwilling to transfer the interest they at pre¬ 
sent hold in the different Mexican associations. Without rec¬ 
koning any of those associations which started up during the 
general mania for mining in England, and threw up their 
engagements as soon as the feeling in favour of their under¬ 
taking subsided, there are at the present moment, seven great 
E^lish companies, besides one Germ'an and two American in 
different parts of the Federation. The seven English companies 
are the Real del Monte company, the Bolanos company, the 
Tlalpujahua company, Anglo-Mexican company, the United 
Mexican company, and the Catorce company. About twelve 
millions of dollars have been laid out by these companies 
all together in Mexico; about three hundred and one thou¬ 
sand dollars only have been introduced in specie, at the 
commencement of 1827. The average annual produce of the 
mines of Mexico before the Revolution was twenty-four 
millions of dollars, in the creation of which, a capital of thirty-four 
millions of dollars was employed under the old regime. It 
will quiet people in this country who entertain very exaggerated 
ideas of the wealth that has been exported from this country to 
Mexico, when they consider that this is nearly three times the 
sum now invested for the same object by the different British 
companies. Before the Revolution ten million cwta, of silver 
ore were annually extracted from the bowels of Mexico : one 
cwt. of ore on an average produces two and a half ounces of 
silver: so that Mexico may be said every year to have presented 
the world with twenty-five millions of ounces of this valuable 
metal. 

Erroneous ideas are also entertained of the amount of the 
transfer of money to Mexico by this country in the shape of loan. 
It will be well to correct this error, and put to shame some hardy 
speakers in high places who have used most unmeasured lan¬ 
guage on this subject. If there be any delusion in these trans¬ 
actions it does not all rest on the other side of the Atlantic—at 
least as regards the Mexican government whatever may have 
taken place with other states of America. The ^rst loan which 
was concluded with the house of Goldschmidt in 1823 for the 
sum of 3,200,000/. sterling, produced at 50 (at which price it 
was. disposed of, though brought out at 58) 1,600,000/. or eight 
millions of dollars, of which the firm reserved for commission, 
payment of interest, &c, 419,936/.; which reduced the nett pro- 
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duce of the loan to 1,180,064/. So that Mexico pleSgti^ her 
credit for sixtee7i millions of dollars bearing five per cent interest, 
and received noisixmlllions of dollars. The second loan, which was 
taken by the house of Barclay, in 1824, was for the same amount 
as the first; viz. 3,200,000/. sterling,, bearing interest at six per 
cent. It produced 2,776,000/. from which was deducted for 
commission, interest, Sinking-fund, expenses, and money pre¬ 
viously advanced 1,405,502/,; so that tnis second loan was only 
to produce short of seven millions of dollars; but the house of 
Barclay not having made good about 300,000/. sterling the nett 
produce to Mexico was little more than five millions and a quarter 
of dollars —for which again the Federation is responsible to the 
amount of sixteen dollars at six per cent. 

The interest on Goldschmidt’s loan amounts to 973,600 dollars 
annually: that on Barclay’s loan, to 1,136,000 dollars : the 
revenue, however, for 1828 is estimated at fourteen millions of 
dollars ; and this sum, Mr. Ward states, he is certain the 
country can only be prevented from producing by gross mis¬ 
management. According to the estimates of the financial 
minister, a surplus revenue was to be expected for 1827; it is 
very clear that he must either have been deceived in his hopes 
of receipt, or the expenditure has been taken at too low an 
amount, for if the revenue of Mexico had only equalled its 
disbursements, it is very certain that its government never 
woidd have permitted the national credit to fall into the disgrace 
which it has lately incurred by not meeting its engagements 
in this country. To restore the full energies of the country 
must, however, be a work of some time, aud numerous un¬ 
expected obstacles are likely to stand in the way of a govern¬ 
ment, new in its form, and whose authority is still unsanctified 
by time. The Mexicans are not discontented or unsettled, but 
- they are indolent and indifferent: it requiies the aid of habit to 
back the intentions of the legislator and the minister. The 
States are pleased with their independent powers, and glad to 
exercise their privileges, they may not yet have learned implicit 
compliance with tlie legal demands of the superior congress. 
In several instances, they are considerably in arrear with their 
contingent. The late disturbances have doubtless checked the 
retrenchments that were to have been made in the expenditure, 
on account of the army, and have, in other points, greatly em¬ 
barrassed the government. Under any ordinary circumstances, 
the Mexican authorities are fully able and extremely anxious 
to maintain their credit m the world.. And they will, we. 
have little doubt, if political affairs go on smoothly^' 
(juicUly redeem the pledge^ they haye given, That the 
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will remain settled, and the present ^vernment 
Continue to exorcise its functions without any further commo¬ 
tion, there is every reason to believe. The mass <^,the popu¬ 
lation is wearied of disturbance; the prevailing spirit is a desire 
for repose and leisure, in which the people may bend their 
efforts towards repairmg their ruined fortunes and turn to the 
cultivation of the advantages which an open intercourse with 
the rest of the world now offers to them. But it is upon the 
mines that the future importance of Mexico to Europe depends: 
unless they are productive, she can neither restore her agri¬ 
culture nor afford to consume the importations of other coun¬ 
tries. A temporary stimulus has been given by the loans and 
by the capital invested in the mines ; but such are the pecu¬ 
liarities of her condition that it is her mineral treasures alone 
which can enable her to cultivate her great natural resources 
with effect. 
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